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COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST, 
(Bactria, Ariana & India) 


By Masor-GENERAL A. CUNNINGHAM. 


PART I.—THE GREEKS OF BACTRIANA, ARIANA, AND INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wuen Alexander dismounted from the hardly tamed 
Bukephalus, his father Philip exclaimed, with tears of 
joy, “Seek another kingdom, my son, for Macedonia is 
too small for thee.” Afterwards, when Philip planned 
the invasion of Persia, his most ambitious dreams, perhaps, 
never reached the vast extent which his son’s conquests 
actually realized. Even Alexander himself, on hearing of 
Philip’s victories, is said to have lamented that his father 
would leave nothing for him to conquer'—so little can 
even the most comprehensive mind grasp of the future. 

In the summer of s.c. 334, Alexander crossed the 
Hellespont at the head of thirty thousand infantry and 


Lee... . fertur Pellens Eoiim 


Qui domuit Porum, cum prospera sepe Philippi 
Audiret, latos inter flevisse sodales, 
Nil sibi vincendum patris virtute relinqui.”’ 
Claudian, de IV. Cons. Hon. Panegyr., 374—377. 
a 
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four thousand five hundred cavalry. He forced the 
passage of the Granicus in spite of all the efforts of 
Memnon, the ablest officer of the Persian army, and 
afterwards defeated Darius himself in two decisive battles 
at Issus and Arbela. On the death of Darius, in B.c. 
330, Alexander followed his murderer Bessus to the 
frontiers of Bactria, where he was obliged to give up the 
pursuit in consequence of the simultaneous revolt of the 
satraps of Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia. With char- 
acteristic rapidity he made a forced march of about seventy 
miles to Artakoana, the capital of Aria, with his cavalry 
and mounted archers, and nearly surprised the revolted 
satrap in his palace. 

There Alexander seems to have paused in his career to 
consider his present position and future movements. He 
had just before heard of the assumption of the regal title 
of Artaxerxes by Bessus, in Bactria; and the organized 
revolt of these Eastern satraps now showed him that 
resistance had not died with Darius. His first plans were 
most probably confined to the humiliation of Persia; but 
they seem gradually to have been enlarged by success, 
until they embraced the complete subjugation of the 
Persian empire, and the conquest of India, even to the 
mouth of the Ganges. Alexander’s comprehensive mind 
contemplated much more than a predatory excursion, 
resulting only in plunder; and when he determined on 
the conquest of Bactria and India, he had also formed 
plans for their permanent occupancy and future govern- 
ment. Indeed, after his death there was found amongst 
his papers the rough draught of a scheme for the amal- 
gamation of the different nations of Europe and Asia into 
one people under his own single rule. This he purposed 
to effect by securing the good-will of his conquered 
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subjects. How well he succeeded in his purpose was 
afterwards shown by the peaceful submission of the eastern 
provinces to the sway of the Seleukide, which was quite 
undisturbed for more than two generations. 

With his usual judgment, Alexander now determined 
to leave no enemy behind him. He therefore turned aside 
from the pursuit of Bessus, to crush the rebellious satraps 
of Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia. This being done, he 
resumed his pursuit of Bessus through the territories of 
the Paropamisade to Bactria. On crossing the Oxus into 
Sogdiana, Bessus was delivered into his hands by Spita- 
menes, the governor of the province. The whole country 
then submitted to the conqueror, and Grecian garrisons 
were established in all the principal cities. When Spita- 
menes betrayed Bessus, he no doubt thought that he 
would be permitted to retain his own government, and 
that, on the departure of Alexander, he might be able to 
form Sogdiana into an independent kingdom. He now 
openly rebelled, and so great was his skill that he managed 
to keep the field for two entire years, when, being signally 
defeated, he was treacherously murdered by his Scythian 
allies. The spirit of organized resistance died with this 
heroic Persian nobleman; yet many of the petty chiefs 
still held out, and retreated to their mountain fastnesses, 
where they vainly hoped that Alexander would be unable 
or unwilling to follow them. But danger only inflamed 
his natural ardour, while difficulty stimulated his energy 
and increased his perseverance. His romantic disposition 
sought danger wherever she was to be fuund, and he 
courted her, as the knights of chivalry wooed their brides, 
by force of arms. The two provinces of Sogdiana and 
Bactria were thus finally subdued and permanently 
annexed to the Macedonian empire in ac. 328, 
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Early in the following spring Alexander crossed the 
Indian Caucasus, and at the zprodov, or meeting of the 
three roads from Bactria, India, and Arachosia, founded 
the city of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or Alexandria Opiane. 
The remainder of the year B.c. 327 was spent in the 
reduction of the various cities and strongholds of the 
Kabul valley, ending with the capture of the famous rock- 
fort of Aornos. In the spring of 3.c. 326 he crossed the 
Indus at Embolima, or Ohind, and marched to Taxila, 
where he was hospitably entertained by the Indian king 
Mophis, or Omphis. 

From Taxila, Alexander advanced to the Hydaspes, 
where he was so stoutly opposed by Porus that he could 
only pass the river by a stratagem. Then followed a 
great battle between the Greeks and Indians, the sub- 
mission of Porus, and the foundation of the cities of 
Nikea and Bukephala. Next came the capture of the 
hill-fortress of Sangala, and the advance to the Hyphasis, 
beyond which the Greek army, dispirited by long marches 
and the warlike character of the people, refused to proceed. 
There, says Gibbon, ‘(on the eastern bank of the 
Hyphasis, on the verge of the desert, the Macedonian 
hero halted and wept.”” Then retracing his steps to the 
banks of the Hydaspes at Nikea, he prepared a fleet to 
carry him to the Indian Ocean. On his voyage down the 
Hydaspes, towards the end of B.c. 326, he received the 
submission of Sopeithes, or Sophites, who possessed 
the large tract of country between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, in which the valuable salt mines are situated. 
Continuing his descent of the river, he reached the junction 
of the Akesines, or Chen&b, from whence he made a 
successful expedition against the Oxydrake and Malli, 
ending with the capture of their chief city, which was 
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almost certainly Multan. Thence sailing down the Indus, 
he conquered successively the kingdoms of Musikanus, 
Oxykanus, and Meris of Patalene, and reached the 
Indian Ocean about the middle of B.c. 325. 

From the mouth of the Indus, Alexander returned to 
Pataia, leaving Nearchus in command of the fleet, with 
orders to sail for the mouth of the Euphrates. He then 
began a long and harassing march through Gedrosia and 
Karmania to Persepolis and Babylon, where he shortly 
after died in May, B.c. 323. 

At a meeting of the principal officers held after Alex- 
ander’s death, his half-brother Arrhidzus, and his expected 
son by Roxana, were declared joint sovereigns of the 
magnificent empire which he had raised. ‘The chief 
provinces were divided amongst the most powerful officers. 
Europe was assigned to Lysimachus, Antipater, and 
Kraterus; Egypt was given to Ptolemy; Asia Minor was 
divided between Antigonus, Kassander, and Eumenes, 
and some others of less note; while the provinces of 
Upper Asia were left under the charge of the governors 
appointed by Alexander. 

The eastern provinces of Alexander’s empire were Bac- 
triana, Ariana, and India, or the countries watered by 
the Oxus, the Helmand, and the Indus. 

Bactriana comprised Sogdiana, Bactria, and Margiana, 
all of which were included by Alexander in one satrapy 
under Philip. 

Ariana comprised Aria and Drangiana in one satrapy, 
under Stasanor; and Arachosia and Gedrosia in a second 
satrapy, under Siburtius. 

India comprised the three satrapies of the Paropamisada, 
the Punjab, and Sindh. TYhe first, to the west of the 
Indus, was placed under Oxyartes, the father of Roxana. 
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The second, which included the kingdoms of Taxiles, 
Porus, and Sophites, with the territories of the Oxydrake 
and Malli, to the east of the Indus, was placed under the 
military governorship of Philip, the son of Machetas, 
while the civil rule was left in the hands of the native 
sovereigns. The third, which included the kingdoms of 
Musikanus, Oxykanus, Sambus, and Meris of Patalene, 
or the country now forming Sindh, was entrusted to 
Python, the son of Agenor. 

Philip, the satrap of the Punjab,, was killed ina mutiny 
of the mercenary soldiers shortly before the death of 
Alexander, and was succeeded by Eudemus.’ The other 
Philip, the satrap of Bactriana, was transferred to Parthia 
at the redistribution of the provinces by Antipater in 
B.c. 821, and his place was filled by Stasanor, of Aria 
who was himself succeeded by Stasander. 

In the great war that followed between Antigonus and 
Eumenes, in 3.c. 317, the Eastern satraps were summoned 
to join the standard of Eumenes, as the upholder of the 
sovereignty of Alexander Aegus, the son of Roxana. 
Eudemus, the satrap of India, who had treacherously 
murdered Porus, joined the royal standard with three 
thousand five hundred troops and one hundred and 
twenty elephants.“ Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, 
also sent a small contingent to the assistance of Eu- 
menes; and Stasander, the satrap of Aria, joined him 
with a large force.® But Siburtius, the satrap of Ara- 
chosia, sided with Antigonus; and Pithon, the son of 





3 Arrian, Anabasis, vi. 27. tAurmov tov carpamny THs ‘Ivoav 
WS. 

3 Curtius (Vit. Alex., x. 1) calls him Eudemon. 

4 iodorns, Hist. Univers., xix. 5. 

1 Diodorus, Hist. Univers., xix. 9. 
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Agenor, satrap of Sindh, must have followed his example, 
as he was afterwards entrusted by Antigonus with a high 
command, Justin, who, however, calls him satrap of 
Parthia, says that he joined Eumenes.’ No mention is 
made of Stasanor, the satrap of Bactria; but as he 
retained his government at the redistribution of the 
provinces after the defeat of Eumenes, it seems probable 
that he was not hostile to Antigonus. At the same time 
Siburtius was confirmed in the government of Arachosia, 
and Evagoras was appointed satrap of Aria, in the place 
of Stasander.’ 

The power of Antigonus was dominant in Upper Asia 
from s.c. 316 to 312, when his son Demetrius was de- 
feated by Ptolemy and Seleukus at the decisive battle of 
Gaza. Seleukus then recovered his satrapy of Babylonia, 
and established the Seleukidan era on the Ist of October, 
B.c. 312. But he was immediately called into the field 
to oppose the Eastern satraps, who, under the command 
of Nikanor of Media, were advancing towards Babylon 
to support the interests of Antigonus. Seleukus met 
them at the passage of the Tigris, and defeated them with 
great slaughter. Nikanor himself escaped, and took re- 
fuge with Autigonus ; but Evagoras,® the satrap of Aria, 
and several “other principal chiefs”? were killed on the 
field. Amongst them were probably included Siburtius 
of Arachosia, and Stasanor of Bactria, as there is no 
further mention of them in history. 

Seleukus now turned his arms against the eastern 
provinces of Parthia, Bactriana, and Ariana, all of which 





8 Justin, xli. 4. 
7 Diodorus, Hist. Univers., xix. 15. 
® Diodorus (Hist. Univers., xix. 24) calls him Evagrius. 
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cheerfully submitted to him ;? and in s.c. 396, when he 
assumed the title of king, his rule was undisputed from 
the Euphrates to the Oxus and Indus. A year or two 
later he conducted an expedition against Sandrokottus, 
or Chandra Gupta, King of India, who, after the depar- 
ture of Eudemus, in B.c. 317, had overpowered the Mace- 
donian garrison,’® and made himself the sole master of the 
Punjab, and perhaps also of the Kabul valley. Seleukus 
crossed the Indus, and, according to some authors, ad- 
vanced as far as the Ganges. Chandra Gupta hastily 
assembled an army of sixty thousand men, with an incre- 
dible number of elephants, to oppose him, and presented 
so bold a front that Seleukus thought it prudent to court 
his alliance, which was secured by a matrimonial connec- 
tion." The Indian prince surrendered five hundred 
elephants, in exchange for which Seleukus renounced all 
right to Alexander’s Indian conquests. By this treaty 
the satrapies of the Paropamisade and of the Upper and 
Lower Indus, or the Punjab and Sindh, were permanently 
added to the dominions of Chandra Gupta, and Ariana 
and Bactriana became the most easterly provinces of the 
kingdom of Seleukus. The alliance thus begun between 
the two countries was afterwards continued by the resi- 
dence of Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukus to the 
Indian court, at Palibothra. To him and his successor, 
Daimachus, the ambassador of Antiochus Soter,” the 
ancients were indebted for nearly all their knowledge of 
the Indian continent. 





9 Justin, xv. 4. Bactrianos expugnavit. Plutarch. in 
Demct. Diodorus, xix. 24 and xx. 12. 

10 Justin, xv. 4. 

NM Strabon. Geogr., xv. 2—9. 

2 Strabon. Geogr., xv. 1—9. 
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After the battle of Ipsus, in u.c. 302, when the 
dominions of Antigonus were divided amongst his vic- 
torious rivals, the whole of Syria, with a great part of 
Asia Minor, was added to the dominions of Seleukus, 
whose territories now extended from the Mediterranean 
to the Indus. ‘he capital was then moved from Babylon 
to the new city of Antiocheia, on the Orontes, at the 
extreme western boundary of the kingdom, and the 
eastern provinces were entrusted to the government of 
his son, Antiochus. Selenkus was assassinated in B.c. 
280, and was succeeded by his son, who is generally 
known as Antiochus Soter. During his reign of nine- 
teen years the eastern provinces would appear to have 
enjoyed a profound peace, as there is no mention of them 
in history, except the bare facts that Antiochus rebuilt 
the city of Alexandreia, in Margiana, founded the city of 
Soteira, in Ariana, and maintained the Indian alliance by 
the embassy of Daimachus to Allitrochades, or Amitro- 
chates, the son of Chandra Gupta. 

Antiochus IT., surnamed Theos, succeeded his father in 
January, B.c. 261. Shortly after his accession he en- 
gaged in war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, partly to recover 
Cyrene for Magas, the husband of his sister, and partly 
to gain possession of Phoenicia, the old object of dispute 
between the founders of the two kingdoms. The war 
lasted for many years, and was only terminated in B.c. 
249, shortly before the death of Ptolemy, by the marriage 
of Antiochus with his daughter Berenike. Ptolemy died 
in B.c. 247, when Antiochus at once dismissed Berenike, 
and recalled his foriner wife, Laodike, who, distrusting 
his fickle disposition, caused him to be poisoned in 
January, 246. 

Antiochus IT. was succeeded by his son Seleukus I1., 

b 
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surnamed Kallinikos, who was immediately attacked by 
Ptolemy Evergetes, to avenge the death of his sister, 
Berenike. Seleukus was unable to offer any effectual 
resistance, and retreated towards the north, while Pto- 
lemy pursued his career of conquest towards the east, 
as far as the confines of Bactriaand Ariana. The invader 
was then compelled to return by disturbances in his own 
kingdom, and Seleukus at once recovered all the con- 
quered provinces up to the Euphrates, while Ptolemy 
retained Syria and the rich maritime districts of southern 
Asia Minor. In commemoration of the recovery of his 
dominions, Seleukus assumed the title of Kallinikos, and 
founded the city of Kallinikon in Olymp. 184—1, or B.c. 
244. In the following year he prepared to attack Ptolemy ; 
but his brother Antiochus Hierax, on whose assistance he 
had relied, turned against him, and sought to establish an 
independent kingdom in Asia Minor. Antiochus was at 
first successful, and even managed to obtain possession of 
Mesopotamia and part of Armenia; but about sB.c. 238 
he was finally defeated, and obliged to fly to Egypt. 
Seleukus then prepared to attack Arsakes, the king 
of Parthia, whose brother, during the later years of the 
troubled reign of Antiochus Theos, had slain the 
Macedonian governor of the province, and declared him- 
self independent. Diodotus, the governor of Bactria, 
and other chiefs had followed his example, and all the 
eastern provinces of the empire had thrown off their 
allegiance to the Seleukide. 

The Parthian revolt is now generally assigned to B.c. 
200, and that of Bactria to the same period; but the 
date of these events is so intimately mixed up with the 
history of Bactrian independence that I must reserve its 
discussion for the present, while I give a brief account 
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of the countries that were then permanently detached 
from the great Syrian empire founded by Seleukus 


Nikator. 


(GJEOGRAPHY. 


The dominions of Seleukus Nikator and his successors 
extended from the banks of the Indus to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The eastern provinces of this vast empire 
were Parthicne, Bactriana, Ariana, and India, which 
stretched from the Caspian Sea to the banks of the Satlej, 
and from the Sir, or Jaxartes, to the Indian Ocean. 

ParTAIENE comprised Parthia proper and Hyrkania, 
both lying to the south-east of the Caspian Sea. It was 
bounded by the Chorasmian desert on the north, and by 
the Karmanian desert on the south. 

Bacrriana comprised Bactria proper, Sogdiana, and 
Margiana, or the countries lying on the Oxus and its 
tributaries. On the north it was bounded by the Jaxartes, 
or Sir River; on the south by Ariana; on the west by 
Parthiene and the Chorasmian desert; and on the east by 
the Komedian mountains, or Belut Tagh. 

Ariana comprised Aria, Drangiana, Arachosia, and 
(Fedrosia, or the countries lying on the rivers Arius and 
Hermandus and their tributaries. It was bounded on 
the west by the great Karmanian desert ; on the north by 
Bactriana; on the east by the Indian mountains which 
separate the valleys of the Helmand and Indus; and on 
the south by the Erythraan Sea, or Indian Ocean. 

Inp1A comprised the territory of the Paropamisade to 
the west, and the rich province of the Panjab to the east 
of the Upper Indus, and the valley of Sindh on the 
Lower Indus. 

The government of the whole empire was divided 
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among seventy satraps, each of whom possessed, and 
most probably exercised, the right of coinage in one or 
more of the chief cities of his satrapy. The coins of some 
of the great’ cities of the western provinces can be recog- 
nised at once by their well-known symbols, as well as by 
their monograms. But the coins of the great eastern 
cities rarely possess any symbols, and their monograms 
are more difficult of decipherment owing to the greater 
poverty of our information regarding these remote pro- 
vinces of the Syrian empire. 


Parruia. 


In the time of Ptolemy, the chief cities of Parthia were 
Hekatompylos the capital, Apameia, and Ambrodax. To 
these Pliny adds Calliope and the rock-fort of Issatis, both 
on the Median frontier. Strabo also includes Rhage and 
Herakleia in Parthiene, but notes that they formerly 
belonged to Media. Hekatompylos is mentioned by the 
historians of Alexander, and again by Polybius in his 
account of the campaigns of Antiochus the Great. As it 
is omitted by Isidorus of Charax in his list of Parthian 
cities, it must have ceased to be the capital of the country 
some time before the Christian era. Its probable site was 
at Damghan, where Fraser found considerable ruins. 
Wilson has suggested Jah-Jerm es a more probable site, 
because Damghan is too near the Caspian gates ; and his 
suggestion has been followed by Mr. Vaux in Smith’s 
Dictionary, and by Mr. Riley in his translation of Strabo. 
But there are two distances to be considered—namely, 
the forward distance to the capital of Aria, as well as the 
backward distance from the Caspian Gates. According 
to Pliny, Hekatompylos was 133 Roman miles from the 
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Caspian Gates, and either 562 or 575 miles from the 
capital of Aria; or, respectively, as 1 to 43, which agrees 
almost exactly with the position of Damghin. I believe 
that Wilson must have been misled by following Strabo 
instead of Pliny, as Strabo makes the two distances 1,960 
stadia and 4,580 stadia, which are respectively equal to 
245 and 566 Roman miles. But from a comparison of 
another passage of Strabo it is evident that there is a 
mistake in the first distance. His words are, “ from the 
Caspian Gates to Rhage are 500 stadia, according to 
Apollodorus ; and to Hekatompylos, the royal seat of the 
Parthians, 1,260 stadia.” By adding these two together 
Strabo obtained 1,760 stadia, or by some change of the 
figures 1,960 stadia, as in the first passage. Butas Rhage 
was in Media,to the west of the Pyle Caspiz, Hekatompylos 
was only 1,260 stadia, or 157} Roman miles, beyond the 
Gates, according to the second passage. hat the greater 
number is erroneous is clearly shown by his description of 
Tape in Hyrkania as being “near the sea, distant 1,400 
stadia from the Pyle Caspiz ;” for as Parthia was to the 
south-west of Hyrkania, its capital must have been con- 
siderably nearer to the Gates than Tape. I conclude, 
therefore, that the distance of 133 Roman miles, as stated 
by Pliny, is correct; and that the number in Strabo 
should be its equivalent of 1,060 stadia. 

Rhage was an ancient city of Media, but being only 
500 stadia, or 574 miles, beyond the Parthian frontier, or 
Caspian Gates, it was an early acquisition of the Parthian 
kingdom. According to Strabo, it was rebuilt by Seleukus 
Nikator as Eurdpus, and its name was afterwards changed 
to Arsakeia by the Parthians. Its position has been iden- 
tified by Ker Porter with the ruins of Rha, or Rhc, near 
Teheran. 
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Apameia and Herahleia were also in Media. Pliny calls 
the former Apamea Rhagiane, aud Strabo places the latter 
near Rhagze ; but as he mentions each of them as distinct 
from Rhage, they must have been separate places, 
although perhaps quite close to the ancient city. Their 
positions have not been identified. 

In the time of Isidorus of Charax the capital of Parthia 
was Zauléé, which the Greeks called Parthaunisa, or 
Nisa. It contained the royal tombs, and was most pro- 
bably the same as the famous city of Nishapur. 


Hyrxkanlia. 


Iu Hyrkania the principal cities noted by Ptolemy are 
Amaruseia and Hyrkania Metropolis. Strabo mentions 
Talabroke, Samariane, Karta, and the royal residence 
Tape, which was situated near the sea. Polybius notices 
only two places, Tambrake and Syrinx, of which the latter, 
both for strength and situation, was considered as the 
capital of all Hyrkania. To these Isidorus adds Asaak, or 
Arsakeia, a city of Astabene, built by Arsakes I., in which 
was preserved a perpetual fire. According to Ptolemy, the 
Astabeni occupied the north-western part of Hyrkania, 
near the Caspian Sea. 

Hyrkania, or Hyrkana Metropolis, is generally admitted 
to be the same as the modern Gérgdn, or Girkan, to the 
north-east of Astarabad. It is, no doubt, the same place 
as Zadrakarta, or the “royal city” of Alexander’s 
historians, and the same as the karta of Strabo. I con- 
clude also that it must be the Syrinx of Polybius, as 
Gurgédn is called Jurjdn by the early Arab geographers, to 
which Supeyé is a very near approximation in Greek 


characters. 
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Tambrake, or Tambrax, according to Polybius, was an 
open town of great extent, containing a royal palace. It 
is, no doubt, the same place as Strabo’s Talabroke, as the 
names are almost identical. I think also that his Tape 
may possibly be the same, as it contained a royal palace, 
like Tambrake, and was near the sea, which at once 
suggests its identification with Astarabad as the most 
probable representative of Talabroke. Tape may be an 
-abbreviation of Taprake. 


Bacrnria. 


The chief cities of Bactria, in the time of Ptolemy, were 
Zariaspa, Chatrakarta, Baktra Regia, Marukanda, and 
Eukratidia. Strabo mentions “ Baktra, which they call 
also Zariaspa,” Darapsa or Adrapsa, and Eukratidia. 
In the time of Alexander, the chief cities were Aornos and 
Baktra. Zariaspis is also mentioned by Arrian; and, 
although not specially noted, it is clear that it was the 
capital city of the province, as Alexander wintered there 
during the Sogdian campaign, and there left the royal 
household. 

Zariaspa, or Baktra, is universally admitted to be the 
modern city of Balkh. Ptolemy alone makes Baktra 
Regia a different place from Zariaspa. His Zariaspa is 
certainly Balkh, as it is situated amongst the Zariaspe, 
and on the Zariaspes river. Now the great fire-temple 
of Balkh was called Azar-i-Asp, from which the 
Greeks made Zariaspa. I think also that Strabo’s 
Adrapsa may be only a slight alteration of Zariaspa, 
as Adar-i-Asp is the common pronunciation of Azar-i- 
Asp. 

Aornos I take to be the Baktra Regia of Ptolemy, 
which he places on the Dargydus river, to the south-east 
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of Zariaspa. This position corresponds exactly with that 
of the old fortified city of Samungdn, near Haibak, on the 
Khulm River. There the valley of the river becomes so 
narrow that it is called Dardé-i-Zanddn, or the “ Dungeon- 
defile,” and “so high are the rocks that the sun is excluded 
from some parts of it at mid-day.” Near this Aornos 
Ptolemy places the Varni, or Uarni, a people who most 
probably derived their name from the place. According 
to Moorcroft, the ruins of Samang4n are very extensive, 
and in the time of Edrisi it was equal in size to Khulm.® 

Eukratidia is placed by Ptolemy on the Dargydus River, 
immediately to the eastward of Zariaspa. Its position, 
therefore, corresponds so exactly with that of Khulm as 
to leave no doubt of the identity of the two places, It 
was founded by Eukratides, King of Bactria. 


SoGDIANA. 


The great cities of Sogdiana, according to Ptolemy, were 
Drepsa Metropolis, Oriana, Maruka, Alerandreia Oxiane, 
and Alexandreia Eschate. Pliny mentions the town of 
Panda, as if it was the capital of the country ; and also, 
“at the very extremity of their territory, Alexandria, 
founded by Alexander the Great.” Ammianus, who 
copies Ptolemy, notices Alexandria, Cyreschata, and 
Drepsa Metropolis, without any remarks as to their situa- 
tion or history. 

Drepsa Metropolis is placed by Ptolemy ona small stream 
which falls into the Oxus. I believe that Drepsa is only 
another name for Samarkand, or Marakanda, which, 


13 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, ui. 174. 

144 Travels, 1i. 402. Tradition refers the foundation of Sa- 
mangan to Rudaba, the wife of Rustam. 

15 Jauhert’s Translation, 1. 475. 
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according to Strabo, was destroyed by Alexander. Now 
Samarkand is situated on the Zar-afshdn, or “ gold-scat- 
tering” river, which, in a Greek form, would be the 
Darapsanes ; and the city of Marakanda, on its bank, would 
have been called Marakanda Darapsiane, or simply 
Darapsa, or Drepsa, to distinguish it from the Marakanda 
in Bactria. As there is no trace of the name amongst the 
monograms, it is probable that the city did not recover its 
importance for some time after the death of Alexander. 
The Panda of Pliny is perhaps only a mutilated form of 
the old name. 

Alexandreia Oxiane, which was situated on the Oxus 
immediately to the north of Zariaspa, or Balkh, is most 
probably Termed, an ancient town described by the old 
Arab geographers. 

Alexandreia Eschate may perhaps be Ush, to the south 
of Andajan. 

Kyreschate, or Cyra, the town of Cyrus, is most pro- 
bably Kokdn or Kukand, the city of Ku, which is 
traditionally said to have been founded by Kur, or Cyrus. 
It was destroyed by Alexander. 

Nautaka is mentioned by Arrian'® as the place where 
Alexander wintered during his Sogdian campaign. To 
this city also Bessus retired!’ when Alexander approached 
the Oxus. It must, therefore, have been situated some- 
where on the route between Baktra and Marakanda, and 
most probable at Kesh, a large town to the south of 
Samarkand. After the destruction of the latter city by 
Alexander, I presume that Nautaka became the capital of 
Sogdiana, and continued to be so during the Greek occu- 
pation of the country. 





16 Anabasis, iv. 18. 
WW Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 28, 
c 
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MAncGIANa. 


‘Ihe chief towns.of Margiana were Antiocheia Margiane, 
Jasonion, and Nisaia. The first is mentioned by nume- 
rous authorities : by Ptolemy and his copyist, Ammianus ; 
by Pliny and his copyist, Solinus ; as well as by Strabo 
and Isidorus of Charax. 

Antiocheia, the capital of Margiana, was named after 
Antiochus Soter. According to Pliny, it was originally 
founded by Alexander the Great, and named Alexandria ; 
but, “having been destroyed by the barbarians, it was 
rebuilt by Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, on the same 
site, like that of Seleucia, intersected by the River 
Margus, which flows in a divided stream through Zotale, 
and he desired that it should be named Antiochia.”'® As 
I understand this difficult passage, the site of the restored 
city, intersected by the divided waters of the Margus, was, 
like that of Seleucia, intersected by the waters of the ‘Tigris. 
But all the early editors understood Pliny to say that the 
restored city was named Seleucia; and this view is cor- 
roborated by Solinus, who distinctly states that the re- 
built city was called Seleucia.!® Cellarius, however, and 
the modern editors are unanimous in rejecting Seleuciam, 
for which they read Syriamnam, apparently as a cor- 
rection of Syrianam, which is the reading adopted by 
Philemon Holland. Mr. Riley translates Syriam as “a 
Syrian city ;”’ but I think that the term must refer to the 
site, and I would therefore render it, ‘like the Syrian 
city,” that is, of Seleucia on the Tigris. 








18 Nat. Hist. vi. 18, ‘‘ Qua diruta a barbaris, Antiochus Seleuci 
filius eodem loco restituit Seleuciam, interfluente Margo, qui cor- 
rivatur in Zotale, maluerat illam Antiochiam appellari.” 

18 C, 51, ‘Quam mox a barbaris excisam, Antiochus Seleuci 
filius reformavit, et de nuncupatione domus sum dixit Seleu- 
clam.” 
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The position of Antiocheia Margiane has always been 
identified with that of Merv; but I think that the smaller 
city of Meru-ur-Rud has a better claim to this distinction. 
Ptolemy places Jasonion at the junction of the Margus 
with another stream from the Sariphian mountains, which 
is most probably the lower course of the Arius, or Hari- 
rud, after the junction of the Tejend. The Hari River 
does not now reach the Murghab, but it formerly joined 
it in the neighbourhood of Meru Shah-i-jdn, or Shah 
Jehdn, which latter title may perhaps be the original of 
Jasonion. According to Ptolemy, Antiocheia was to the 
south-east of Jasonion, which corresponds precisely with 
the position of Meru-ur-Rud of the Arab geographers, or 
the Maru-chak of the present day. In support of this 
opinion, I may cite the statement of Curtius that 
Alexander “selected sites for six new cities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marginia—two seated towards the south, and 
four towards the east, at moderate intervals, that the 
garrisons might not have far to go for mutual aid.” 
The Margian Alexandria was therefore not Maryinia 
itself, but some one of the six new cities; and, as it was 
situated on the Margus, I conclude that it must have 
been the modern Maru-chak, or Maru-ur-Rud of the 
early Arab geographers. Pliny’s description of the site 
as intersected by the divided waters of the Margus is 
specially true of Maru-ur-Rud, of which Edrisi says: 
“ L’eau est amenée par un grand nombre de canaux a la 
ville.” 2! For this reason the Greeks called the Margus or 

20 Vit. Alex., vii. 10, ‘‘Superatis deinde amnibus Ocho et 
Oxo, ad urbem Marginiam pervenit. Circa eam sex oppidis 
condendis electa sedes est; duo ad meridiem versa, quatuor 
spectantia orientem, modicis inter se spatiis distabant, ne procul 


repetendum essct mutuum auxiliun." 
“V Taubert’s Translation, 1. 166, 
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Murghab River the Epardus, or Irrigator.22 Maru-ur-Rud 
was the capital of some of the early Arab governors. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, Antiochia was situated in the fertile 
district of Zocale, or Zothale, or Itale, from which I infer 
that the name of the city may have been Antiocheia 
Zocalene or Iotalene, as a monogram, forming the letters 
IQ, is common on the coins of Antiochus II. 

Nisaia is most probably the Neshin of the Arab 
geographers, which was situated in Gharjistén, on the 
Upper Murghab, to the south-east of Merv. 


ARIA, 


The chief cities of Aria, according to Ptolemy, were 
Bitaza, Areia, Alexdndreia in Ariis, Siphare, Soteira, and 
Zimyra. Strabo names only three cities, Artakaéne, 
Alexandreia, and Achaia, all of which were called after 
their founders. Isidorus likewise gives three cities, 
Kandake, Artakaan, and Alexandreia in Ariis. Pliny 
mentions Artacoana, Alerandria on the Arius, and 
Artacabene, and in another place Achais, which I take 
to be the same as the Achaia of Strabo. 

Bitaza, or Bitara, which Ptolemy places on a branch 
of the Arius River, amongst the Nisei, is almost vertainly 
the ancient city of 7s, on the Tejend branch of the Hari 
Rud, in the district of Nishapur. I believe also that Tus 
is the Susa of Arrian.” 

Areia of Ptolemy is not mentioned by any other 
authority ; not even by his copyist, Ammianus. Judging 
from its position on the western frontier of Aria, near 
the Masdoranus mountain, I infer that it may be the fort 
of Muzdardn, at the entrance of the Darband Pass. As 





22 Arrian, Anabasis, iv. 6. 9 78 Arvian, Anabasis. iil, 25, 
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the people in the immediate vicinity of Areia are named 
Mazorani, or Masdorani, this identification seems highly 
probable. 

Alexandreia in Ariis-Wilson identified Areia with 
Herat; but as the measurements of Alexander’s surveyors 
were made to and from Alexandreia, and as Herat has 
always been a position of importance, and is traditionally 
said to have been built by Alexander, I think that Herat 
has a very strong claim to be identified with Alexandreia. 
We know also from Pliny that the Arius River flowed 
past the Greek city, as the Hari Rid now flows past 
Herat. 

Artakoana is mentioned by Arrian as the ancient capital 
of Aria, which contained the royal palace. All the original 
authorities agree in describing it as a separate city, distinct 
from Alexandreia, while all the modern writers are 
unanimous in identifying them as the same city. I think 
it most probable that they were two distinct but contiguous 
cities, forming one capital, which was called Alexandreia 
by the Macedonians, and Artakoana by the natives of the 
country, and perhaps also by the Greeks. 

Soteira is mentioned by Ptolemy and Ammianus, and 
by Stephanus Byzantinus, who states that it was founded 
by Autiochus Soter. As Pliny *4 describes Artacabene 
as a very ancient and beautiful city, which was strengthened 
by Antiochus, I have a suspicion that Soteira was only 
a new name for the old capital of Artakoana or Alex- 
andreia, As we have an exactly similar instance in the 
rebuilding and renaming of Antiocheia Margiane, it seems 
highly probable that Antiochus Soter may have given his 
title to the neighbouring city of HerAt. 


4 Nat. Hist., vi. 23. 
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Achais is mentioned by Pliny just before his notice of 
the Derbices, a well-known nomad people of Margiana. 
He states that the city was originally founded by Alex- 
ander as Heraclea; but, having been destroyed, it was 
rebuilt by Antiochus, and named Achais.% Solinus gives 
the same name, but places the city amongst the Caspii. 
The Achaia of Strabo, however, was a city of Aria. I 
conclude, therefore, that Achats, or Achaia, was in the 
extreme north-west corner of Aria, on the western frontier 
of Margiana, and either at or near the ancient city of 
Sarakhs, which is probably the Sirok of Isidor, and the 
Sariga of Ptolemy. 


Dranciana. 

The principal cities of Drangiana noted by Ptolemy are 
Prophthasia, Ariaspe, and Pharazana. Isidorus mentions 
only Parin and Korok in Drangiana proper; but in 
Sakastene, which certainly formed a part of the ancient 
Drangiana, as its name is still preserved in Sejestéin and 
Seistén, he notices several towns, as Barda, Min, Palakentt, 
and Sigal, the capital. It is highly probable also that 
Isidorus’s Arian district of Anabon properly belonged to 
Drangiana, as its chief city, named Phra, is almost 
certainly the modern Furrah. 

Prophthasia is mentioned by both Strabo and Pliny 
in their accounts of the marches of Alexander. The 
former places it at 1,500 or 1,600 stadia, equal to 183 
to 200 Roman miles, from Alexandreia in Aria, while Pliny 
makes the distance 199 Roman miles, or from 172 to 183 
British miles. Wilson has identified it with Peshdwarun, 
an old city to the north of the Hdémin, or Lake of Seistan, 
which is about 180 miles to the south of Herat. 


“> Nat. Hist. vi. 18; also Solinus, c. 18. 
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Palakenti of Isidorus is most probably represented by 
Pulaki on the Helmand, which, according to Christie, 
still possesses immense ruins. 


ARACHOSIA. 


The chief cities of Arachosia noted by Ptolemy are 
Azéla, Phéhlis, Alexandreia, and Arachotus. Isidorus 
names Biiit, Pharsaga, Chorochoad, Demetrias, and Alexan- 
dropolis, the capital, which was seated on the Arachotus 
River. Pliny also notices Arachosia, with its river and 
city of the same name. 

Azéla, or Ozéla, is most probably the Ho-sa-lo of the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, which I have identified 
with Guzar, or Guzaristan, on the Upper Helmand. 

Phéklis may be either Kelat-i-Ghilji on the ‘Turnak 
River, between Ghazni and Kandahar, or Ghazni itself. 
I think also that it must be the Demetrias of Isidorus, as 
the place named ajter the Bactrian king was most probably 
the stronghold of the country. 

Alexandreia is probably Kandahar, and perhaps also the 
Pharsaga of Isidorus. 

Arachétus, the capital of the country, was situated on 
the Arachotus River, at 2000 stadia, or 230 British miles, 
according to Strabo, from the zprodov, or meeting of the 
three roads to the north of Ortospana; but, according to 
Pliny, the distance was only 175 4+ 50 = 225 Roman 
miles, or 206 British miles. The site of the capital must 
therefore be looked for somewhere to the north of Kelat-i- 
Ghilji, which is 225 miles from Kabul. Now in this very 
position stands the great ruined city of Zohdk, on the 
Upper Argandab River, which is about 25 miles to the 
north of Kelat, and 200 miles from Kabul. This, there- 
fore, would appear to be the most probable site of the 
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famous city of Arachdtus, or Cutin, which, according to 
Pliny, was founded by Semiramis. 

Biiit, or Bwr, must, I think, be a mistake for Bist, or 
Bur, the great city at the junction of the Helmand and 
Argandab, which is of vast antiquity, as I possess several 
bronze arrow-heads and other relics found in its ruins. 
It is perhaps the Bigis of Ptolemy, and is undoubtedly the 
Beste of Pliny, which he places on the Erymanthus, or 
Helmand river. 


GEDROSIA. 


According to Ptolemy, the capital of Gedrosia, named 
Parsis, was situated on the Arabis River, in the district 
of Parisene, and to the east of the Parsiki Montes. Its 
position has not been identified. In the time of Alex- 
ander, the capital was called Pura, but this would appear 
to have been a different place from the Parsis of Ptolemy, 
on a comparison of his coast-names with those of Nearchus. 


PAROPAMISADA. 


The chief towns of the Paropamisadz noted by Ptolemy 
are Naulibis, Kabura or Ortospana, aud Parsiana, and to 
the eastward Katsana or Karnasa. Ortospana and Alex- 
andreia are also mentioned by both Strabo and Pliny in 
their accounts of the measurements of Alexander’s sur- 
veyors. The names of many other towns in the Kabul 
valley are recorded by Ptolemy, as well as by Alexander’s 
historians; and as this was the principal seat of Greek 
power in Ariana, it is of special importance that the sites 
of all the larger cities should be fixed as accurately as 
possible, to enable us tu make use of the mint monograms 
on the coins for the illustration of their history. But as 
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I have discussed all these sites in my forthcoming work 
on the Medizval Geography of India, I need state here 
only the results of my investigations. 

Ortospana, or Kabura, is Kabul, the people of which are 
named Kabolite by Ptolemy. His Arguda is most pro- 
bably Argandi; his Locharna is Logarh; aud his Bayarda 
is perhaps Wardak; all three being situated to the south 
of Kabul. 

Alexandreia ad Caucasum, or Alexandreia in Opianum, 
as it is named by Pliny ** and Stephanus of Byzantium,” 
I have identified with Opidén, 36 miles to the north of 
Kabul. Alexandreia is not found in Ptolemy’s list of the 
towns of the Paropamisade ; but as his Niphanda, with 
a very slight alteration, may be read as Ophianda, I think 
that we may perhaps recognise the Greek capital under 
this apparently different name. 

Kapisa, which is placed by Ptolemy close to Niphanda, 
is said by Pliny to have been destroyed by Cyrus. It is 
most probably the modern town of Kushdn, in the Ghor- 
band valley, which gives name to the Kushain Pass. 

Cartanu is described by Pliny as situated at the foot 
of the Caucasus. It was probably therefore near Alex- 
andreia, which agrees with Ptolemy’s position of Karsana. 
Pliny adds that in later times it was called Tetragonis, 
or the “Square.”*? I have identified this city with the 
famous ruins of Begrim, 27 miles to the north of Kabul, 
of which the principal mass is described by Masson as 
forming a perfect square.*® From this ancient site Masson 
obtained upwards of thirty thousand coins in a few years. 





76 Nat. Hist., vi. 17. 

7 In voce Alexandreia, ev 1) ‘Omiava card rhv Ivdtxrv. 

23 Nat. Hist., vi. 25. The town said to be ‘sub Caucaso.”' 
29 Travels in Biluchistan, &e., iit. 155—159. 


d 
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Nagara or Dionysopolis is mentioned only by Ptolemy ; 
but from its position to the south of the Kophes, about 
midway between Kabul and the Indus, it would appear to 
be the Nysa of Alexander’s historians. Its site is more 
precisely fixed by the bearings and distances given by the 
Chinese pilgrims, from whose account Ptolemy’s Nagara 
has been identified with the Sanskrit Nagara-héra, and 
with the present ruined site of Begrim, near Jalalabad. 

Peukelaotis and Peukelas are the Greek names of a large 
city, situated on the northern bank of the Kabul River, 
and at a short distance from the Indus. The first name 
is derived from Pukkalaoti, and the other from Pukkala, 
which are the Pali forms of the Sanskrit Pushkalavati 
and Pushkala, a well-known city to the west of the Indus. 
The itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims enable us to fix its 
exact position at Hashtnagar, on the left bank of the 
Lower Swat River. As I cannot find any monogram on 
the coins that represents this important city, I think that 
its name must have been changed by one of the earlier 
Greek princes ; and I would suggest the probability that 
it was named Demetrias, by Demetrius, the son of Euthy- 
demus, when he conquered the Panjab, and changed 
the name of Sangala to Euthydemia, in honour of his 
father. 

Embolima is fixed by Ptolemy near the junction of the 
Kabul River with the Indus, which agrees with the ac- 
counts of Alexander’s historians, who place it on the 
Indus, either at or near the confluence of the Kabul 
River. I take "ExBoAwa to be a pure Greek word, mean- 
ing a “projecting point” of land, such as is commonly 
formed at the junction of two rivers, and which is specially 
remarkable at the meeting of the Kabul River with the 
Indus. I have, therefore, identified Embolima with the 
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modern town of Ohind on the Indus, and with the 
Utakhanda of the Chinese pilgrims. 

Aornos I have identified with the ruined hill-fort of 
Rdnigat, above Nogram, which, like the famous fort 
captured by Alexander, is accessible only by a single path 
cut in the rock. 


PENTAPOTAMIA OR PaNngab. 


The chief towns of the Panjab noted by Ptolemy are 
Bukephala and Kaspeira ; but we know from the Buddhist 
chronicles, as well as from Alexander’s historians, that 
Taxila and Sanyala were amongst the principal places of 
the country prior to the Christian era. 

Taxila was the capital of the Sindh Sdgar Doab at the 
time of Alexanaer’s expedition; but, after Seleukus 
Nikator had ceded his Indian provinces to Chandra 
Gupta, it became the head-quarters of the Indian governor 
of the Panjab. There Asoka held his court in the following 
reign, and there resided the satraps of the Greek kings, 
and of their successors, the Indo-Scythian princes of 
Ariana and India, for upwards of two centuries. It seems 
probable that the name was changed during the Greck 
occupation, as I find the monograms of Taxila on the 
coins of the earlier kings only. Now we know from* 
Philostratus that this city possessed a famous temple of 
the Sun; aud I am therefore inclined to think that Taxila 
may have been called Heliopolis, or Apolldneia, either by 
liukratides or by one of his successors, Heliokles or 
Apollodotus. The position of Taxila I have identified 
with the extensive ruins around Shéhdher?, which are 
situated 8 miles to the east of Hasan Abdal, 36 miles from 
the Indus at Ohind, and 20 miles to the north-west of 
Rawal Pindi. 
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Bukephala was founded by Alexander on the site of his 
camp on the Hydaspes, which I have identified with 
Jalalpur. 

Nikaia was also founded by Alexander on the battle- 
field where he defeated Porus. I have identified the site 
of this city with that of Mong, an ancient town on the 
eastern bank of the Hydaspes, opposite Jaladlpur. 

Sagala or Euthydemia of Ptolemy is admitted by general 
consent to be the Sangala of Alexander’s historians, and 
the Sdkala of the Buddhists and Brahmans. Its position 
I have identified with that of a precipitous curved hill 
the Rechna Doab, sixty miles to the westward of Lahor. 
A swamp still exists at the foot of the hill covering the 
hollow, and 1 found traces of brick fortifications at the 
east end, where the wall joined the hill. The hill itself is 
still called Sangala-wdla-Tiba, or the ‘ Sangala hill ;” 
but the city is said to have been named Uttamnagar, which 
at once recals the Luthydemia of Ptolemy. 

Kaspeira is noted by Ptolemy as the capital of the 
Kaspeirei. We placesit at a bend on the lower course of 
the Rhuadis or Ravi, just above its junction with the 
Chenab. ‘The position of Kaspetra, therefore, corresponds 
exactly with that of the great city of Multan, which is 
situated on the old bank of the Ravi, at the point where 
the former channel changes its course from south-east to 
cast. Now tle most ancient name of Multdn is said to 
to have been Kasyapa-pura, that is, the “town of 
Kasyapa,’ or the Sun. This is usually pronounced 
Kasap-pur, which I take to be the original of Ptolemy’s 
Kaspeira. The great antiquity of Multan is undoubted ; 
and as the name of Kasyapapura is mentioned by Abu 
Rihan in the 11th century, I think that it has a very 
strong claim to be identified with the Aaspepurox of 
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Hekateus and Herodotus, from which town Skylax 
began his voyage, in the reign of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes. 


SINDH. 


The chief towns on the Lower Indus were the capitals 
of Musikanus, Oxykanus, and Sambus, above the Delta, 
and of Meris within the delta. To these may be added 
Harmatelia, or the City of Brahmans, which would appear 
to have belonged to Musikanus. ‘Che first I have identi- 
fied with Alor, which was perhaps the Binagara of 
Ptolemy, as he places it on the Indus, to the east of 
Oskana, the probable capital of Oxykanus. The latter I 
have identified with Mahorta, a ruined fortress, ten miles 
from Larkana. The capital of Sambus, named Sindomdna, 
has been recognised by every inquirer in the mudern 
Sehnwan, a lofty fortress on the west bank of the Indus. , 

Harmatelia of Diodorus is the Brahman city of Curtius 
aud Arrian, which I have identified with Brahmasthala, 
or Brdhmdnabdéd. The ruins of this famous city still exist 
near an old bed of the Indus, at 47 miles to the north- 
east of Haidarabad. This place is now known as Bambira- 
ha-thul, ovr the “ Ruined ower.” The coins found in 
these ruins by Mr. Bellasis were chiefly Muhammadan ; 
but as the explorer’s excavations were very limited, it is 
most probable that they were confined to the later Mu- 
hammadan capital of Mansura, and that the old Hindu 
city still remains to he explored. 

Patala, the capital of the delta, I have identified with 
the Pitasila of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 'Thsang, and 
with the modern Haidarabad, or N7runkot, as it was called 
at the time of the Muhammadan invasion. 
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Minnagar I have identified with Manhdbari of the Arab 
geographers, and with the modern Thatha. 

Barbari of Ptolemy, or the Barbarike Emporium of the 
Periplus, is probably Bambhira on the Ghara creek, which 
was formerly a branch of the Indus. 


Tue ARIAN AND INDIAN ALPHABETS. 


On the coins of the Seleukidz the legends are confined 
to the Greek language and characters ; but the founders of 
the independent Greek kingdoms of Ariana and India 
adopted the practice of giving the Greek legends on the 
obverse of their coins, and a translation on the reverse in 
the language and alphabetical characters of their native 
subjects. Thus, on the square copper coins of Agathokles 
we find the Greek legend BALIAEQY ATAOOKAEOYS3, 
and on the reverse a translation of the title, with a tran- 
script of the king’s name, in Indian characters, which 1 
read as Rajine Agathuklayesa— of King Agathokles.” 
On the reverse of the similar coins of Pantaleon, the 
king’s name is transcribed in Indian characters as Panta- 
levasa.” The title of Rdjine, or Rdjino, has not hitherto 
been read. ‘The first letter is a slightly waved line, instead 
of the usual straight stroke of Asoka’s inscriptions ; but 
this wavy form of the letter R is found in the short 
inscriptions on the ancient Buddhist pillars at Gaya. On 
the best coins, the letter is inflected with the long vowel 4, 
thus making Rd. The second character, ji, also differs in 
form from the standard letter of eAsoka’s edicts; but it 
agrees with that of the great rock inscription at Khalsi, 
and of some of the shorter inscriptions at S4uchi, near 


*© Sec A and B in the accompanying plate of tho Arian and 
Indian Alphabets. 
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Bhilsa." The last letter is ne on the coins of Agathokles, 
and no on those of Pantaleon. The three characters 
therefore read Rdjine, or Rdjino, which is the regular Pali 
form of the Sanskrit possessive Rdjnya, “ of the king.” 

The name of Agathokles is also found inscribed in Arian 
characters on a rare copper coin, which offers on one side 
the legend No. 2, or Akathukreyasa, and on the other side 
the legend No. 1, which I read as Hinduja Sdme, or 
“lord of the Indians.” Sdmi is the regular Pali form of 
the Sanskrit Swdmin,” and takes sdme in the genitive. 
The legend is therefore equivalent to the Greek ‘Ivdav 
Baothews, and the regis Indorum of Justin. 

The Greek princes of Bactria, Diodotus and his son of 
the same name, with Antimachus Theos and Kuthydemus, 
use Greek legends only; but all the Greek princes of 
Ariana and India, nearly thirty in number, make use of 
the Arian language and characters on the reverses of their 
coins. 

The language used in the Arian translations of the 
titles is purely Indian; but the Arian alphabet has 
nothing in common with the Indian alphabet, save the 
adoption of a series of cerebral letters to express certain 
sounds which are peculiar to the dialects of India. The 
two alphabets are even read in different directions—the 
Indian from left to right, as at present, and the Arian 
from right to left, like all others of Semitic origin. The 
origin of the Arian alphabet has been ably discussed by 
Mr. E. Thomas, who concludes that it is cognate with the 
Pheenician. This also was the opinion of Gesenius, as he 
couples the inscriptions on the coins of the Arian Greeks 


31 See Bhilsa Topes, Plate xvi., inscrs. Nos. 8 and 5. 
32 Lassen, Institutiones Linguw Pracritice, p. 257. 
33 Numismatic Chronicle, New Series, ili., 229. 
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with those on the coins of the Achemenide and Arsakide 
of Persia, and describes them as bearing legends “ Grecis 
et Persicis literis inscripta.”’* In Asoka’s inscription on 
the Kapurdigiri rock, which is the earliest Arian record 
that has yet been found, the alphabet is already mature, 
with all the cerebral letters complete. At present, there- 
fore, we possess no data for determining even the pro- 
bable period when it was first employed; but, from its 
wide-spread use over all the provinces of Ariana and India 
subject to the Eastern Greeks, it could not have been of 
very recent origin in B.c, 250. 

The Arian inscriptions hitherto discovered range from 
B.c. 250, in the time of Asoka, to a.p. 100, or perhaps 
even later. The principal records were found at Wardak, 
to the south of Kabul; at Hidda, on the Kabul river; at 
Kapurdigiri, to the north-east of Peshawar ; at Shahdheri, 
or the ancient Taxila; at Manikydla, and at Kangra, on the 
Bias River, in the Eastern Punjab. But the coins bear- 
ing Arian inscriptions have a much greater range, as they 
are found in considerable numbers, from the shores of the 
Himin Lake, in Drangiana, to the banks of the Jumna 
and the Delta of the Indus. Throughout this wide extent 
of country the Arian alphabet was in gencral use for up- 
wards of three centuries. But the language was Indian, 
as the coins of the Greek Eukratides, the Indo-Scythian 
Kadphises, and the Parthian Pakores alike record the 
well-known Hindu title of Maharaja. 

The Arian and Indian alphabets are exhibited in the 
accompanying plate. The discovery of the Indian alpha- 
bet is wholly due to James Prinsep, and, had he lived, 
that of the Arian alphabet would have been his also. But, 





3+ Scripture Lingueeque Pheenicia, i., 74. 
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unfortunately, he was cut off in the midst of his brilliant 
discoveries, leaving the task to be slowly completed by 
others. ‘he values of most of the unknown characters 
were afterwards recognised by mysclf, and the few still 
remaining were discovered by Mr. Norris during his 
examination of the Kapurdigiri version of Asoka’s edicts. 
The resolution of the compound letters was a much more 
difficult task, as the forms of the combined characters are 
generally so much changed as not to be easily recognised. 
But most of them are now known—some having been dis- 
covered by myself at an early date, and the others simul- 
taneously by Mr. Dowson and myself in 1864, on reviewing 
all the known Arian inscriptions. 

The first discoveries in the Arian alphabet were made 
by Masson,” who pointed out to James Prinsep the native 
transcripts of the Greek names of Menander, Apollodotus, 
and Hermeus, and the native equivalents of the Greek 
titles of BASIAEQS and SQTHPOS. This clue was eagerly 
followed up by Prinsep, who successfully recognised no 
less than sixteen, or just one-half, of the thirty-three 
letters of the Arian alphabet. He discovered, also, three 
out of the five initial vowels, and two of the five medial 
vowels. I will now make a brief review of the characters 
in detail, giving in each case the authority for the value 
assigned, and the name of the discoverer. This review is 
rendered necessary by the discovery of some new names 
and titles, which were unknown to Mr. Thomas, as well 
as by a few slight but important differences in the readings 
of some of the known names. 

A. The initial vowel was determined by Prinsep from 
the name of Apollo:lotus. The short medial a is inherent 





“5 Journal of the Rengal Asiatic Society, 1835, p. 329, 
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in all consonants, and the long medial d is represented by 
a dot at the foot of the consonant. 

I. The initial form was happily guessed by Prinsep 
from its cross stroke, resembling that of the medial z 
attached to the consonants, which was well determined 
from the names of Eukratides, Antimachus, and Anti- 
alkidas. 

U. The initial form of this letter was supposed by 
Prinsep to be represented by the second letter in the 
name of Eukratides ; but he admitted that “other evidence 
was wanting.’* This character, however, is the letter v, 
inflected with the vowel w, and the true reading of the 
Arian rendering of the name is Evukratidasa. We have 
an analogous instance of a Pali rendering of a diphthong, 
in chdvu for chau. The true initial u is given by Norris, 
from the Kapurdigiri inscription. It is simply the letter 
a with a footstroke to the left. The two forms of wu initial 
and vu are found on the coins of Kozola Kadaphes, in the 
title of Yaiiasa, or Yavugasa, in which with the preceding 
short vowel a they probably represent the diphthong au, 
equivalent to AO of ZAOOY.” 

The medial wu is formed by attaching the same foot- 
stroke to all the consonants, as in Akathukreyasa (No. 2) 
and in Apulaphanasa (No. 24), It is also found in the 
word putra, or ‘son,’ which is so frequently used on the 
coins of the earlier Indo-Scythians. In the later examples 
it takes the form either of a loop or of two separate foot- 
strokes. 

O. The initial o does not occur on the coins, but was 


36 Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1838, p. 639. 
37 As the Turks change r to z, I take the ZAO of the earlier 
coins to be the PAO of the later coins. 
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found by Mr. Norris in the Kapurdigiri inscription, in the 
word orodhaneshu, corresponding to olodhanesu of the 
Indian Pali version at Dhauli. The medial 0, which is of 
common occurrence in the inscriptions, is rarely found 
on the coins. It is, however, well defined in the names 
of Zoilus and Artemidorus (Nos. 7 and 17), where it is 
represented by a short downward stroke attached to the 
upper or horizontal limb of the consonant. ‘This vowel 
was first determined by myself from the name of Gondo- 
phares, and was afterwards verified by my readings of the 
names of Moas and Zeionises. 

E. The initial e was one of the first letters recognised 
by Prinsep from the name of Eukratides, and his deter- 
mination has since been verified by the native transcript 
of the name of Epander (No. 22), as well as by the 
inscriptions. The medial form was also an early discovery 
from the names of Heliokles, Menander, and Hermeus 
(Nos. 5, 11, and 25), and it has since been amply con- 
firmed by its occurrence in several new names. 

A reference to the plate will show the rare simplicity of 
this scheme of vowels, each of which is formed by the 
addition of a different short stroke to the standard initial 
a; while, as observed by Mr. Thomas, “the same dis- 
criminating signs suffice, in combination with consonants, 
to represent the medial form of their several fundamental 
letters.” In the accompanying plate, I have given the 
letter £ inflected with each of the vowels, from which it 
will be easily seen how each may be attached to any of the 
consonants. 

K is found in the names of Eukratides, Heliokles, and 
Antialkidas (Nos. 4, 5, and 15), and was recognised by 
Prinsep in 1888, with its inflections 4i and /w, and in a 
compound form as /y, 
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KH was identified by Prinsep as the representative of 
the Greek y in the name of Antimachus (No. 12), and its 
value has since been confirmed by its occurrence in the 
name of Archebius (No. 15). 

G was unknown to Prinsep, and was first discovered by 
myself on the coins of Gondophares and his nephew 
Abdagases ; and its value has since been verified by Mr. 
Norris, from the Kapurdigiri inscription. 

GH was also a discovery of mine, from the bilingual 
coins of Kunanda Amogha-bhutt ; and its value has since 
been confirmed by Mr. Norris. 

NG has not yet been met with. 

CH and CHH were first recognised by Mr. Norris; 
but a variant form of the aspirate was discovered by 
wyself, in the title of chhatrapa, on the coins of the 
satraps Zetonises and Rdjubula. The identity of Chha- 
trapa with the Sanskrit Kshatrapa and the Greek 
Narpamye has been admitted by every scholar, except the 
late Professor H. H. Wilson. With lis usual scepticism 
on most points not emanating from a Brahmanical source, 
he expressed his opinion®® that “the legends of these 
coins had not been satisfactorily read; and he especially 
objected to the reading of the word Kshatrapasa, or satrap, 
the letters of which were very doubtful, and no other 
evidence being found to prove that this title had ever 
been borne by a Hindu prince.” But as I had shown 
the accuracy of my reading by applying the value of the 
letter chh to the term sachha-dharma, or “ true dharma,” 
Wilson’s objection was a mere ebullition of his accus- 
tomed scepticism. THis statement that no other evidence 
had been found to prove that the title of satrap had ever 
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been borne by a Hindu prince is strangely incorrect, as 
Prinsep had found the title in the Girnar Bridge inscrip- 
tion of Rudra Dama, a Hindu prince ; and Wilson’s own 
translation of this inscription, afterwards furnished to Mr. 
Thomas,”® contains the title of Mahakshatrapa applied to 
Rudra Dima. 

J was discovered by Prinsep in the well-known title 
of Maharajasa (No. 27), which is the translation of 
BASIAEQS ; and its value was confirmed by the native 
translation of NIKH@OPOY as jayadharasa, and by the 
more high-sounding title of the later kings as rajatiraqjasa, 
or “king of kings.” 

JH has not been found in the inscriptions; but I agree 
with Mr. Thomas that the initial letter of the native 
transcript of the name of Zoilus is most probably this 
Arian letter inflected with the vowel o (No. 7). The 
common j is used for the initial of Zetonises, and the 
letter y in the names of Azas and Azilises. The initial 
letter of Zotlus differs from the common / in having an 
additional sidestroke. 

NY was first recognised by Mr. Norris in the Kapur- 
digiri inscription ; and I have since found it in the word 
rajnya, on a well-preserved silver coin of Kunanda. 

T. The cerebral and dental letters were not discrimi- 
nated by Prinsep; but, ‘from the variety of symbols to 
which the form of d and ¢ must be ascribed, he was in- 
clued to think that the alphabet was provided with the 
full complement.“° They were first discriminated by Mr. 
Norris from the Kapurdigiri inscription, and at least two 
of them have since been recognised on the coins. 


39 EK. Thomas, Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, ii., 68. 
* Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1888, p. G41. 
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TH is found in the name of Theophilus, inflected with 
the vowel e (No. 19). It also occurs in the Arian tran- 
script of the Macedonian month Artemisius, as Artha- 
misiyasa, and in one of my Yusufzai inscriptions in the 
well-known word prathame, “ first,’ which I recognised 
before the publication of Mr. Norris’s paper on the 
Kapurdigiri inscription. But, as the Sanskrit prathama 
is spelt with the dental ¢h, there must be an error in one 
of the inscriptions. 

D is found in the name of Apollodotus (No. 6), inter- 
changeably with the dental letter. It occurs also in apaqi- 
hatasa (No. 31), as the translation of ANIKHTOY. 

N is not easily discriminated from the dental letter, 
but it is found in the name of the Hindu month of 
Srdvana, in one of my Yusufzai inscriptions, and in 
numerous words in the great Kapurdigiri record. 

T was early recognised by Prinsep in the names of 
Eukratides and Apollodotus (Nos. 4 and 6). 

TH has been found only in the Kapurdigiri inscription. 

D was recognised by Prinsep in the names of Eukra- 
tides, Apollodotus, and Diomedes. 

DH was also determined by Prinsep from the word 
dhramikasa, which is the Arian translation of AIKAIOY 
(No. 35). 

N was recognised by Prinsep in the names of Philoxenes 
and Menander (Nos 13 and 11). 

P was also determined by Prinsep from the name of 
Apollodotus. On my bilingual coin of Demetrius this 
letter has a horizontal footstroke (No. 30), in the word 
aparajitasa, the translation of ANIKHTOY. 

PH is found in two different forms on the earlier and 
later coins, both of which were first recognised by myself. 
The carlicr form occurs in the names of Philoxenes, 
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Telephus, and Apollophanes ; and the later form on the 
coins of Gondophares. 

B was first made known by Mr. Norris from the Kapur- 
digiri inscription, and has since been found on the coins 
of Archebius (No. 16). 

BH was originally discovered by myself in the word 
bhrdta-pulrasa, or “ brother’s son,” as the translation of 
AAEA®IAEQS, on the coins of Abdagases, and in the 
word bhrdtasa, or “brother,” as the translation of 
AAEA®OY, on the coins of Vonones and Spalahores. This 
discovery I applied to the coins of Kunanda, on which I 
was the first to read his title of Amogha-bhuii. 

M was recognised by Prinsep in the names of Me- 
nander and Hermeus, and in the well-known title of 
Maharaja. 

Y was determined by Prinsep from the word jayadhara, 
as the translation of NIKH®OPOY, and also from the 
transcript of the name of Hermeus, which is rendered 
by Heramayasa. But the transcript of Kalliope as 
Kaliyapaya is decisive, as ya is the feminine possessive 
termination. 

R was also determined by Prinsep from the name of 
Hermeus, and its value was afterwards fully confirmed 
by his reading of maharajasa. 

L was recognised by Prinsep in the names of Apollo- 
dotus, Philoxenes, Lysias, and Antialkidas; and it has 
since been found in several new names. 

V was found by Mr. Norris in the Kapurdigiri inscrip- 
tion, in devdnam, savata, vijaya, and other well-known 
Indian words. I had previously recognised the same 
character on the coins of Abdagases, where it is used 
as the equivalent of the Greek B, which is pronounced 
as v by the modern Greeks. 
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H was recognised by Prinsep in the name of Heliokles, 
and in the title of Maharaja. 

S was also recognised by Prinsep in the name of Lysias 
(No. 14), and in the possessive termination of all the 
Arian translations of the Greek titles, as maharajasa, 
mahatasa, &c. 

S is found in the name of Spalirises, in which it was 
discriminated by Prinsep from the dental s. 

SH is found on the coins of Azilises, whose name is 
transcribed as Ayilishasa. Its value, however, was first 
definitely fixed by Mr. Norris from the Kapurdigiri 
inscription. 

In the accompanying plate I have inserted ali the prin- 
cipal compound letters of both alphabets, that have yet 
been fonnd either on coins or in inscriptions. Many of 
these are apparent at the first glance, and require no 
comment; but others, like the combinations with the 
prefixed r, are not so obvious, and require some ex- 
planation of the grounds on which their values have been 
determined. 

rkhe. This character is found in the transcript of the 
name of Archebius (No. 16), which I read as Arkhedi- 
yasa. ‘lhe horizontal line of the r is placed across the 
lower limb of the A. 

rt is found in the transcript of the name of Artemi- 
dorus (No. 17). 

rth occurs inthe Wardak inscription, in Arthamisiyasa, 
the Arian transcript of the Macedonian month Artemisius. 
In this compound, the tail of the ¢h is turned upwards to 
join the horizontal stroke of the 7. In the earlier form 
the r was simply placed across the lower member of the 
other letter. 

rm was first made known by me in 1853 as occurring 
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in the names of Indra Varma and Aspa Varma, and in 
the word dharma. It is formed in the same way as the 
others, by placing the upper limb of the r across the 
right horn of the m, which is lengthened for the purpose 
of forming the junction. 

vri. This character occurs on a small silver coin in my 
own possession, which has a bilingual legend in Arian and 
Indian Pali. he coin is of Vrishni Raja, and the value 
of the Arian compound is ascertained by the correspond- 
ing Indian character which is placed beside it in the 
plate. 

st was first recognised by myself in the native transcripts 
of the names of Straton and Hippostratus (Nos. 10 and 
20), and was afterwards confirmed by my reading of the 
Greek title of Xrparyyoc on the coins of Aspa Varma as 
Strategasa. 

$p was first recognised by Prinsep in the names of 
Spalahores and Spalirises, and was afterwards verified hy 
my own reading of the name of Aspa Varma, the general 
of the Indo-Scythian prince Azas. 

sv is found on the coins of Himakadpluses, in the 
well-known titles of Mahesvara and Sarva-lokesvara. 

shk is found in the names of Kanishka and Huvishka 
in the inscriptions from Manikyala, Zedi, and Wardak. 
The combination was discovered by mysclf in the first 
inscription in 1841, and was contirmed in 1860 by my 
reading of the name of THuvishka in the Wardak inscrip- 
tion. 

The transcripts of the Greek names have been suffi- 
ciently discussed in my account of the alphabct ; but the 
translations of the titles require a separate notice. They 
will be found in the plate immediately after the names. 

No. 27. Maharajasa, “of the king.’’ This is the usual 
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rendering of BASIAEQS, which is found on the coins of 
all the Greek kings from Demetrius and Eukratides to 
Hermeus and Apollophanes. But, on the coins of Panta- 
leon and Agathokles, the Indian Pali translation is rajino, 
as I have already noticed. 

The more pompous title of BASIAEQS BASIAEON is not 
used by any of the Greek princes of Ariana and India. 
Its first appearance is on the coins of the Indo-Scythian 
king Moas, with the simple translation of Rajatirajasa for 
the Sanskrit Rajadhirajasya, or “king of kings.’’? His 
successors, Azas and Azilises, adopted the still more sound- 
ing translation of maharajasa rajaraqjasa, or “ great king, 
king of kings,” without making any change in the Greek 
title. 

No. 23, (rdddtasa is my reading of the translation of 
SOTHPOS, from étrdnam, ‘safety,’ and ddtri, “a giver,” 
or trdéddtri in Sanskrit, which becomes frdddta in Pali. 
Professor Lassen proposed tddéra as the Prakrit form of 
the Sanskrit trdtd, ‘“ preserver.” 


41 J ain aware that Raoul Rochette (Journal des Savants, 
1838, p. 753) has published a coin with the legend BAXIAEQZ 
BA ATIOAAOAOTOY ; but as his engraving shows the 
very imperfect state of the coin, I infer that the legend was 
only partially visible, which ix confirmed by the jumbled 
arrangement of the letters, the second instead of the first 
letter of the title being opposite the last letter of the name— 
a departure from symmetry which is quite unknown throughout 
the whole series of the Greek coins of Ariana and India. From 
the description of the device, as surrounded by a square of 
‘elongated globules,’ and from the position of the name 
opposite the title, recognise the coin as a specimen of the 
class which bears the figure of Apollo standing to the right, 
and holding out his bow, with the legend BAZIAEQS SQTHPOS 
KAI GIAONATOPOE ATIOAAOAOTOY arranged on three sides. 
The two letters following the initial title, which R. Rochette 
has read as BA, must therefore be 30 of SQTHPOS. 
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No. 29, mahatasa, the translation of METAAOY, is the 
Sanskrit mahal, “ great.””, On the common coins of Eu- 
kratides the title of BAXIAEQS METAAOY is translated by 
the simple term maharajasa ; but on the later coins this 
is expanded to maharajasa rajadirajasa, ‘‘of the great 
king, the king of kings.’ On the didrachms of Apollo- 
dotus the title of METAAOY is left untranslated in the 
native legend. 

No. 30, aparajitasa is the translation of ANIKHTOY, 
found on my unique bilingual coin of Demetrius. The 
term is pure Sanskrit, apardjita, “ unconquered or invin- 
cible ;”? but it would seem not to have satisfied the critical 
taste of the later kings, as they are unanimous in their 
adoption of the term which follows, viz. :-— 

No. 31, apadihatasa, which is found on the coins of 
Philoxenes, Lysias, and Artemidorus. It is the spoken 
form of the Sanskrit apratihata, the “ unbeaten or irre- 
sistible.” 

No. 32, jayadharasa is found on the coins of Antial- 
kidas and Archebius as the translation of NIKH®OPOY, 
and on those of Amyntas as the equivalent of NIKATOPOZ. 
Its literal meaning is ‘‘ victory-holder,”’ from jaya, victory, 
and dhara, holder or possessor. 

No. 38, pratichhasa is found only on the coins of 
Straton, as the translation of ETII@ANOYS. Mr. Thomas 
has suggested that either the Sanskrit pratishthita, ‘‘ re- 
nowned,” or possibly pratiksha, ‘‘ venerable or respect- 
able,” may be the original of this term. But I think 
that the simpler form of pratishthd, ‘ famous,” is perhaps 
the true original of pratichha. 

No. 34, priyapitasa is found only on some of the later 
coins of Straton as the translation of ®IAOIIATOPO?, 
which at once suggests the original Sanskrit form of 
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priyapitd, or “lover of his father,” from priya, a lover, 
and pid, father. 

No. 35, dhramikasa was recognised by Prinsep as the 
translation of AIKAIOY. The original Sanskrit form is 
dharmmika, from dharmma, “law, justice.’ On some of 
the coins it takes the abbreviated form of dhramiasa. 

The title of EYEPFETOY is found only on the unique 
silver coin of Telephus, which is now in the Bodleian 
Museum at Oxford. The upper parts of the letters are 
wanting; but they may be read, as suggested by Mr. 
Thomas, as Ka/dna-kramasa, ‘of the beneficent,’ from 
the Sanskrit Ka/ydna-karmma, “ good works.”’ 

The only remaining Greek title, @LOTPOLOY, which is 
found on the coins of Agathokleia, has no translation, as 
the Arian legend of her coins gives only the name and 
titles of her husband Straton. 


COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 
By Masor-GEnERAL A, CUNNINGHAM. 


Monoerams. 


Tuz monograms on the coins of Greece and Western 
Asia are of comparatively little importance, as each city 
is generally distinguished by its particular symbol, and 
the history of ‘those countries is sufficiently well known 
from ancient authors. For the West, therefore, the coins 
are only aids to history ; but for the East, from the want 
of written records, they are history itself. So also from 
the entire absence of symbols on the Eastern coins, the 
monograms become one of our chief authorities for the 
determination of the particular localities over which the 
different rulers held sway. The find-spots of the coins 
themselves are likewise specially valuable for the same 
purpose ; but, unfortunately, they are not always known; 
and in the case of single silver coins which may have been 
carried from place to place by traders, such data might 
even perhaps mislead us. But although the actual find- 
spots of the rarer specimens may be neither traceable nor 
trustworthy, yet we know that the great mass of these 
coins, both in silver and in copper, has been found in 
Afghanistan and the Western Panjib. We possess also 
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Masson’s detailed record of the annual yield of coins at 
Begram, near Kabul; which is equally valuable for its 
omissions, a8 we may conclude with some certainty that 
the kings whose coins were not found there, and which 
are yet plentiful about Peshdwur and in the Panjab, could 
not have ruled over Kabul. Masson himself remarks that 
Begrdm, which had furnished him with thousands’ of the 
coins of Eukratides, had not yielded a single coin of the 
Arsakide, and only one of the Seleukide, from which he 
justly inferred that neither of those dynasties could have 
reigned over the Kabul valley. 

In attempting an explanation of some of the monograms 
of the coins of Alexander’s successors in the East, J have. 
used the known find-spots of the coins as the chief guide 
to the localities over which the different princes reigned. 
Thus we Jearn from Masson? that he found no coins either 
of Moas or of Azas at Begram ; and we know, from the 
experience of many collectors for the past twenty years, 
that the coins of both these princes are found in con- 
siderable numbers throughout ‘the north-western Panjab, 
and more sparingly towards Peshawur on the west, and 
the Satlej on the east. From these known find-spots it 
may be inferred, with some certainty, that both kings 
must have reigned over the Panj&ib, and that the chief 
seat of their power was the country lying between the 
Indus and the Chenab. Now, the principal cities of this 
district were Taxila ond Nikaia, the former being the 
ancient native capital, and the latter a new city founded 
by Alexander on the battle-field of the Hydaspes, where 
he gained his victory over Porus. Accordingly, on the 





1 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, 1836, pp. 587—539. 
_* Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, 1686, p. 547, note. 
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coins of these two princes we find the names of both 
Tazxila and Nikaia in monogram ; but not a single speci- 
men of their coins has yet been discovered with the 
monograms of Kabul, Alexandria Opiane, Kartana, or 
Dionysopolis, which are of such common occurrence on 
the coins of the pure Greek kings. 

As the Seleukide possessed Parthia and Bactriana for 
upwards of seventy years, we might expect to find some 
of their mint monograms repeated on the coins of the 
earlier princes of those countries after they became inde- 
pendent. Such monograms, therefore, as are common to 
the coins of the Seleukide and earlier Bactrian princes I 
would assign to Bactriana and Ariana; and such as are 
common to the Seleukide and earlier Arsakide I would 
assign to Parthia. For the purpose of making this com- 
parison, I have introduced, at the head of the accom- 
panying Plate, a number of monograms taken from the 
coins of the earlier Seleukide and Arsakide. Amongst 
them J have included several of the commoner and better 
defined monograms of Western Asia for the express pur- 
pose of showing that the system of explanation which I 
have followed is equally applicable to the monograms on 
the coins of those countries as to those of Bactriana and 
Ariana. 

It is now just a quarter of a century since I made my 
first attempt to explain the monograms on the Bactrian 
coins. The subject was then almost new, as previous 
writers on Greeks coins had generally left them unnoticed. 
Since my first attempt, however, as Mr. Thomas has 
remarked, ‘the question of the interpretation of mint 
monograms has received more attention and illustration 
from the learned of Europe.’’ Miiller, especially, has 
illustrated the coinage of Alexander the Great in a com- 
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plete and masterly manner, partly from the symbols and 
monograms combined, and partly from the monograms 
alone.* But the reading of the Western monograms is 
rendered comparatively easy by the frequent accompani- 
ment of well-known symbols, as a club, a lion, a trident, 
and a palm, on the cuins of Herakleia, Miletus, Mylasa, 
and Aradus. The Western geography, also, is tolerably 
well known. With the Eastern monograms, however, 
the case is exactly reversed, as they are quite unaccom- 
panied by symbols, and our knowledge of the ancient 
geography of Bactriana and Ariana during the Greek 
domination is very imperfect. 

M. Chabouillet, in his notice of the twenty-stater 
gold piece of Eukratides,‘ objects to my early attempt 
to explain these monograms, because my readings do 
not give the name of any one of the seventeen towns 
of Bactria recorded by Ptolemy. But this objection 
is scarcely valid, as Ptolemy lived upwards of three 
hundred years after the Greek dominion in Bactria 
had passed away. Now, little more than three cen- 
turies have elapsed since the death of Jehangir, the 
son of Akbar, but we may examine the coins of both 
father and son in vain for the names of the famous cities 
of Akbarabad, Shahjahanabad, Muhammadabad, Azima- 
bad, Ghazipur, Farokhabad, Muradabad, Anritsar, 
Caunpore, Mirzapur, Murshidabad, or Calcutta. The 
first four, we know, are the new Muhammadan names 
of Agra, Dehii, Benares, and Patna, all of which appear 
on their coins: but who now can point out the ancient 
names of the seventeen Bactrian cities of Ptolemy? 





° Numismatique d’Alexandre le Grand, par L. Miller. 1855. 
“ Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 4038. 
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Doubtless many of these cities must have existed during 
the period of Greek dominion ; but it is beyond our power 
to say whether any of Ptolemy’s names, besides Zariaspa 
and Eukratidia, were in use in the times of Euthydemus 
and Eukratides. Again, the coins of Akbar and his suc- 
cessors do not show the name of Balkh, or Ghazni, or 
Jalalabad, or Peshawur; and of all the cities to the west 
of the Indus mentioned by Abul Fazl, the name of Kabul 
alone is found on the coins of Akbar. I am, however, 
quite ready to admit that the fact of my early readings 
not giving any one of the Bactrian names mentioned by 
Ptolemy was rather unfavourable to my proposed explana- 
tions. But, after the experience of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, during which the subject of mint monograms has 
received so much illustration from Miller and others, I 
am now firmly convinced that I was quite right in my 
original conclusion that all the mint monograms which 
are common to a number of different princes can only be 
the names of cities, and cannot possibly be the names 
either of magistrates or of mint-masters, or of any other 
functionaries. 

It has been conclusively shown by Miiller that the 
monograms of cities were already in use in the time of 
Alexander, on whose coins we see the well-known symbols 
of many famous cities, accompanied sometimes by the 
first two or three letters of the name, and sometimes by 
a monogram forming the same letters. We may there- 
fore confidently expect to find the names of the mint 
cities of his successors, the Greek princes of Syria, 
Bactriana, and Ariana, expressed on their coins in a 
similar manner. It is unfortunate that the coins of the 
two Diodoti furnish but two monograms, and that only 
one of these, No. 1, is found repeated on a single gold 
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piece of Euthydemus. It is, indeed, possible that this 
monogram may be the name either of a mint-master or of 
a magistrate ; but as it does not occur on the coins of the 
second Diodotus, I am inclined to look upon it as the 
name of a city rather than that of aman. According to 
my reading, it forms Nautaka, which would appear to 
have been the chief city of Sogdiana after the destruction 
of Marakanda by Alexander. 

No. 2 monogram, which is found on most of the coins 
of Diodotus II., I read as Zariaspe, the well-known capital 
of Bactria. No. 10° monogram, which is found on the 
coins of Pantaleon and Agathokles, as well as on those of 
Euthydemus and Demetrius, I read as Arachotus, the 
capital of Arachosia. No. 3 monogram, which is found 
on the coins of the same four princes, I read as Ophiane, 
which was the true name of the Caucasian Alexandria, 
the capital of the Paropamisade. No. 31 monogram, 
which is found on the coins of Antiochus II. and Euthy- 
demus, both with the seated Herakles reverse, I read as 
Totale, the name of the fertile district of Margiana, in 
which stood. the Greek city of Antiocheia, and which, 
therefore, would have been named Joéale, to distinguish it 
from other cities of the same name. Lastly, No. 28 
monogram, which is found on the coins of Euthydemus 
alone, I read as Herakleia, which, as it is placed by Pliny 
either near or amongst the Derbikke, must be either at 
or near the old town of Sarakhs on the lower Arius River. 

If my readings are correct, I have thus been able to 
identify, amongst the few monograms of these earlier 
princes, the name of the chief cities of Sogdiana, Bactria, 
and Margiana to the north, and of Arachosia and the 
Paropamisade to the south of the Caucasus. I have 
followed the same system in reading the monograms on 
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the Syrian and Parthian coins; and I believe that I have 
been successful in the decipherment of several names that 
have hitherto baffled our best numismatists. I refer 
specially to the following readings of the Syrian mono- 
grams :—No. 2, as Atropatene; No. 3, as Stratonikeia ; 
Nos. 6 to 11, as Samosata; Nos. 12 tou 15, as Seleukeia ; 
No. 22, as Soteira: and to the following readings of 
Parthian monograms :—Nos. 4 and 6, as Arsakeia; No. 7, 
as Kharax; and Nos. 5, 8, 12, and 13, as Soteira. I 
would also refer to my readings of the four monograms on 
the coins of Kamnaskires, namely, Babylon, Kirkesium, 
Soteira, and Edessa,’ as another decisive testimony in 
favour of my opinion that many of the monograms on the 
coins of the Eastern Greek princes are the names of their 
mnint cities. 

In my readings of all these monograms I have followed 
the same system of decipherment which I adopted in my 
first attempt in 1842, and which has since been so suc- 
cessfully employed by Miller in reading the monograms 
of Alexander’s coins. In some few cases the letters have 
been read sideways or reversed, as in the well-ascertained 
examples of Samé, Larissa, Demetrius, Marathus, Hera- 
kleia, and others. In many cases the same letter has 
been read twice, or even thrice, as in Samosata. In no 
case whatever has any letter of a name been neglected, 
but every separate line of each monogram has been ac- 
counted for. 

T do not suppose that all, or even one-half, of the mono- 


’ The first, forming BABYAwvos, will be found in Long- 
périer’s Plates of Parthian coins. The second is the same as 
No. 16 of the present Bactrian series, and forms KIPKyotov. 
The third I read as Cw T€IPas, and the fourth as EAE CCAC 
The last is also in Longpéerier’s Parthian Plates. 
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grams that occur on the coins of the Bactrian and Arian 
Greeks are the names of mint cities. But I fully believe 
that many of them are so; and further, from their occurrence 
on the coins of several consecutive princes of different 
ages, I contend that they cannot be anything else but the 
names of places. I would draw especial attention to Nos. 17 
and 58, each of which is found on the coins of no less 
than twelve different princes. I freely admit the difficulty 
of satisfactorily deciphering some of the monograms, in 
consequence of the variety of readings of which they are 
susceptible. But this difficulty is much lessened where, 
as in the present case, the dominions of the princes are 
limited to a comparatively small area. 

Thus we may be puzzled whether to assign No. 1 mono- 
gram of the Syrian series to Apameia in Asia Minor, or to 
Apameia in Media, or to Pasargade in Persia, all of which 
places belonged to the wide dominions of Seleukus. But 
with the monogram No. 10 of the Bactrian series, which is 
found on the coins of Pantaleon, Agathokles, Euthydemus, 
and Demetrius, we are certain that it must represent some 
place either in Arachosia, or among the Paropamisade, 
where alone the coins of the first two princes have been 
found. I therefore read this monogram as Arachotus, the 
capital of Arachosia. This reading is confirmed by the 
fact that the same monogram is found on the coins of 
Seleukus I. and Antiochus II. (No. 30 of Syrian mono- 
grams), and not on the money of any of their successors. 
For, as the country of the Paropamisade was yielded to 
the Indian prince Chandra Gupta by Seleukus I., the 
position of the mint city indicated by the monogram is 
certainly restricted to Arachosia. 

In suggesting some of the following readings, I have 
been guided partly by the absence of several well-known 
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names, and partly by the probable vicinity of the few 
places found on the coins on some of the princes whose 
money is rare, and whose dominions, therefore, may fairly 
be presumed to have been confined to narrow limits. 
Thus none of the early monograms give the names of 
Ortospana or Peukelaotis, although we know that these 
were two of the most ancient cities of the Kabul valley. 
The first place, called Kabura or Ortospana by Ptolemy, 
I am inclined to identify with the Nikaia of Arrian, which 
was the first city visited by Alexander immediately after 
leaving Alexandria, and just before commencing his 
Indian campaign. As the name is a pure Greek one, it 
must have been imposed on some previously existing 
native city, and as the indicated position of Nikaia poinis 
to Kabul, I infer that Kabura or Ortospana was most 
probably the actual place so renamed by the conqueror. 
Similarly the find-spots of many of the coins bearing the 
monogram No. 58 lead me to infer that this city must 
have been situated not far from the Indus. I think, 
therefore, that it may represent the new Greek name 
either of Peukelaotis itself, or perhaps of Taxila. The 
reading of this monogram will be fully discussed in its 
proper place. 

This practice of the Macedonian princes of renaming 
many of the chief cities of their dominions after them- 
selves or their queens offers little difficulty in the case of 
the Syrian towns, as most of their positions are well 
known. Thus, amongst the Syrian places we have Seleu- 
keia, Antiocheia, Achais, Soteira, Apameia, Stratonikeia, 
Laodikeia, &c., all named after members of the royal 
family of the Seleukida. It seems almost certain, there- 
fore, that the Greek princes of Bactriana, Ariana, and 
India must have followed the example of the Syrian kings. 

h 
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The only names, however, that have been recorded are 
Euthydemia, Demetrias, and Eukratidia; but I conclude 
that several other names must have been imposed by some 
of the more powerful kings, such as Diodoteia, Agatho- 
kleia, and Menandreia, which will be noticed hereafter. 
I infer also that, like the Syrian kings, they must have 
renamed some of their towns after their favourite deities. 
Indeed, one of these is recorded by Ptolemy, as Nagara 
or Dionysopolis, of which No. 18 is the probable mono- 
gram. But there are also monograms which seem to 
point to the names of other deities. Thus Nos. 52 and 
56, on coins of Eukratides, who was a worshipper of 
Apollo, may be read as ATIOAAQOveac and ATIOAAwviae, 
and No. 120, on a coin of Artemidorus, who was a wor- 
shipper of Artemis, may be read as APTEMISIA. No. 90 
is perhaps intended for HAIOMOAewc, and No. 28 for 
HPAKAetac. The positions of the Syrian towns are mostly 
well known; but, with the exceptions of Euthydemia, 
Demetrias, and Eukratidia, we have no clue but our own 
sagacity to guide us in determining the positions of any 
of these renamed cities of the Eastern Greeks. 

In conclusion, I may point to the consistent and satis- 
factory results which several of my readings afford as to 
the precise localities possessed by several of these Eastern 
Greek kings, whether their history is partly known, as in 
the case of Euthydemus, or altogether unknown, as in 
the cases of Pantaleon, Agathokles, and Archebius. From 
Strabo we learn that Euthydemus occasioned the revolt 
of the provinces adjacent to Bactriana,® and from Poly- 
bius,’ that he opposed Antiochus the Great on the banks 





* Geograph, xi. 9, 2. 
7 Amt. 1. 8. 
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of the Arius River, and that after being defeated he 
retired to Zariaspe. He must, therefore, have possessed 
not only Aria and Bactriana, but also the intervening 
district of Margiana ; and as his coins have been found both 
in Begram and in Kandahar, he must have held Arachosia 
as well as the country of the Paropamisade. In accord- 
ance with these facts my readings of the principal mono- 
grams of Euthydemus give the names of Herakleia in 
Aria, Iotale or Antiocheia in Margiana, Nautaka in 
Sogdiana, Euousmou-Anassa® in Bactria, Arachotus in 
Arachosia, and Ophiane, Kartana, and Kapisa, amongst 
the Paropamisadz. Similarly the coins of Pantaleon and 
Agathokles, which have been found at Begrim, and about 
Ghazni and Kandahar, give the monograms of Ophiane 
and Arachotus, while the coins of Archebius, which have 
been found chiefly at Begraém and Kabul, give the mono- 
grams of Nikaia or Kabul, Ophiane or Alexandria, and 
Kartana, all situated in the Upper Kabul valley. 

I offer the following readings of the monograms on the 
coins of the Eastern Greek princes with much diffidence. 
The subject is confessedly a difficult one, and although I 
feel quite satisfied myself as to the correctness of some of 
the readings, yet I only venture to publish them with the 
reservation that they are but another attempt to explain 
these mysterious symbols, which could not well be left 
unnoticed in this accuunt of the coins of “ Alexander’s 
Successors in the Kast.” 


MonooraMS OW Syrian Corns. 


No. 1, on Seleukus I. and Antiochus J., forms 








® EYOYAMOY or TOYZMOY is perhaps only a misreading 
for EYOYAHMOY. 
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AIIAMeas, or Apameia. It might also be read as Pasar- 
gad@, but as it occurs on the Parthian coins of the Arsa- 
kide, it probably refers to the Median Apameia near 
Rhage. 

No. 2, on Antiochus I., forms AKBaravac, or Akbatana 
of Media. The Ekbatana of Atropatene is perhaps repre- 
sented hy the lower monogram, No. 2, which is found 
on coins of Alexander the Great (see Leake, No. 36), and 
which may be read as ATPOTIATyynec. 

No. 3, on Seleukus I., forms STPATONIKEIA®S in full. 
Leake reads XYPA without offering any explanation. 
Gough proposes Seleukeia, but this reading omits the 
letter P. Stratonikeia in Caria was built by Seleukus I. 
in honour of his wife Stratonike. Two similar mono- 
grams, but with the letters differently and less neatly 
arranged, occur on some of the later Syrian coins. (See 
M. Borrell in Num. Chron. XV., monograms Nos. 33 
and 34. 

No. 4, on Alexander the Great, and No. 5, on Auntio- 
chus I., form BABYAwvoc. It is also found on one of the 
tetradrachms of Kamnaskires and Anzaze. A similar 
monogram, but with the letters differently arranged, is 
found on some of the later Syrian coins. (See Borrell in 
Num. Chron. XV., No. 23. 

No. 6, on Seleukus I.; No. 7, on Alexander the Great ; 
No. 8, on Seleukus I. ; Nos. 9, 10, and 11, on Antiochus 
I., all form SAMOSATAS in full. Samosata was a famous 
fortified city of Kommagene on the Upper Euphrates, 
and one of the most important places in the Syrian 
dominions. 

Nos. 12 and 13, on Seleukus J. and Antiochus I., form 
SEAEYKElac ; and No. 15, on Antiochus I., gives the same 
name in full. The city of Selewkeza on the Tigris was 
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founded by Seleukus I., who made it his capital in pre- 
ference to Babylon. 

No. 16, on Alexander the Great, gives the name of 
Pasargada in full. Leake reads 3AP for Sardis ; but as 
No. 17 on Seleukus I. and Antiochus III., No. 18 on 
Antiochus I., Antiochus II., and Seleukus III., and 
No. 19 on Antiochus I., all form the same name of 
TASAPLAAAS in full, I prefer my own reading of No. 16. 

No. 20, on Antiochus I., may be read either as TAPoewr, 
Tarsus, or APAAIov, Aradus. 

No. 21 is found on coins of Antiochus II. with the 
seated Herakles reverse, which was afterwards adopted by 
Euthydemus. I read it as HPaxdeac, or Herakleia, also 
named Achais, which was most probably Sarakhs. 

No. 22, on Antiochus II., forms 30Tepac, or Séteira, a 
city in Ariana mentioned by Ptolemy, Ammianus, and 
Stephanus Byzantinus. Its position is uncertain, but it 
was, perhaps, only a new name for the Arian Alexandria. 

No. 23, on Antiochus II., forms MAPTIANn., or Mar- 
giane, which I would identify with the celebrated old city 
of Meru. 

No. 24, on Alexander the Great and Seleukus I., is 
doubtful ; but both may be read as Margiane. 

The following monograms (Nos. 25 to 30, together 
with No.2] already noticed) are found on the coins of 
Antiochus II., with the types of the seated Herakles and 
the thundering Zeus, both of which were adopted by the 
early Bactrian kings. All of these monograms also, ex- 
cept Nos. 27 and 28, are found on the coins of the 
Bactrian kings. 

No. 25, on Antiochus II., reverse Herakles, and No. 
26, Antiochus II., reverse Zeus, may both be read as 
SZAMAITANAS, or Samangdn, a very ancient town to the 
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south of Khulm, and to the south-east of Balkh, which I 
have identified with the Bactra Regia of Ptolemy, and 
with the Aornos of Alexander’s historians. 

No. 27, on Antiochus IT., reverse Herakles, forms 
SEAEY«xetac, or Selewkeia, on the Tigris. 

No. 28, on Antiochus II., reverse Zeus, forms AIT or 
AIKT, for which I am unable to offer any equivalent. 

No. 29, on Antiochus II., reverse Zeus, forms I0Tadne, 
that is, Antiocheia, in the fertile district of Jotale, or 
Itale, or Zotale in Margiana, which was irrigated by 
canals drawn from the Margus River. Here Alexander 
founded a city, which, having been destroyed by the bar- 
barians, was rebuilt by Antiochus I., who admired the 
great fertility of the district.” The position of this place 
has been already discussed in my notice of the geo- 
graphy. 

No. 30, on Seleukus I. and Antiochus II., forms 
APAxwrov, or Arachotus, the capital of Arachosia. 

No. 31, the letter N, on Antiochus II., is perhaps 
intended for Nautaka in Sogdiana, as it is found on a coin 
with the type of the thundering Zeus, which was, there- 
fore, most probably, struck by Diodotus, the satrap of 
Bactriana. 

No. 82, the letter 2 inside a circle, on Antiochus II. 
is perhaps intended for OZ:avnc, or Alexandreia Oxiane on 
the Oxus, which was probably the modern Termed. A 
similar monogram is found on the coins of the Bactrian 
Demetrius. (See No. 34 of Bactrian monograms.) 


MonocraMs ON PartTHIAN CoINs. 


No. 1 first appears on coins of Arsakes IV., and is 





® Strabo, xi. 10, 2; Pliny, vi. 18. 
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used by most of his successors. On some of the smaller 
copper coins it is the sole type of the reverse. It forms 
the letters TAM, and is almost certainly intended for 
TAM6paxne, or Tambrake in Hyrkania, as there are coins 
of Arsakes IV. in the British Museum with the legends 
TAM and TAMB on the obverse behind the head. 

No. 2, on Arsakes VI., forms TAMBPAKIZ in full. 

No. 3, on Arsakes VI., forms TAMBPAxne. 

No. 4, on Arsakes VI., forms APZAKeac, or Arsakeia, 
which was the new name of Rhage in Media; but there 
would appear to have been a city of the same name either 
in Parthia or in Hyrkania. (See also No. 6.) 

No. 5, on Arsakes IV., forms PATwy, or Rhay@ in 
Media. 

No. 6, on Arsakes IV. and VI., forms APSAKeac, or 
Arsakeia. (See No. 4.) It is apparently this monogram 
which Lindsay reads as Drangiana. But that country, 
with its capital of Zarang or Darang, was not acquired by 
Parthia until the reign of Arsakes VI. or Mithradates the 
Great. I have, however, seen two copper coins with a 
similar monogram, which I read as AO, and which is 
perhaps intended for AAOAtkeas, or Laodikeia. MM. 
Rollin and Feuardent also read OA in their priced 
catalogue. 

No. 7,'0n Arsakes V1., forms XAPAxs, or Kharaz, a 
town in Parthia. 

No. 8, on Arsakes X., XI., and XIV., forms SOTElIpac, 
or Soteira, a town in Ariana. In the catalogue of MM. 
Rollin and Feuardent it is read as STO. On most of the 
specimens that I have seen the left-hand stroke is bent in 
the middle, and on one coin the & is perfectly formed. 
As given by Lindsay this monogram would form TEPTas, 
whieh might be taken as a variant reading of Kerta or 
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Karta, or Zadrakarta, the capital of Hyrkania. Strabo 
calls it simply Karta. 

No. 9, on Arsakes X., XIII., and XV., and No. 10, on 
Arsakes X., XII., and XIV., form TITPavoxepras, or Tigra- 
nokerta, the capital of Armenia. 

No. 11, on Arsakes X., XII., and XIV., and No. 12, 
on Arsakes X., XII., XIV., and XV., form 3OTepas, or 
Soteira, atown of Ariana, already noticed under No. 8. 
No. 13, on Arsakes XI., forms 30, and is most probably 
intended for the same place. 

No. 14, on Arsakes XIV., forms ATApeas, or Apameia, 
a town of Media near Rhage. 

No. 15, on Arsakes XII., forms AMOAAOveas or 
ANOAAwnas, for Apollonia in Assyria. 


Monocrams on Bacrrian Coins. 


No. 1, on Diodotus I. and Euthydemus, forms 
NAYTAKAS, or Nautaka, a large town in Sogdiana where 
Alexander wintered. It is probably Kesh, to the south of 
Samarkand. The summary heading of Chap. XVII. of 
Diodorus mentions Alexander’s expedition against the 
Nautake, but the account itself is lost. According to 
Strabo the old capital of Samarkand was destroyed by 
Alexander. 

No. 2, on Diodotus II. and Seleukus I., forms 
ZAPIA3IIHS in full. Zariaspa was the capital of Euthy- 
demus, to which he retreated after his defeat by 
Antiochus ITI. on the Arius River. 

No. 3, on Pantaleon, Agathokles, Euthydemus, Deme- 
trius, and Eukratides ; No. 4, on Eukratides; Nos. 5 and 
6, on Euthydemus; and No. 7, on Agathokles, may all 
be read as QGlavyns or Odlavns, for Alexandreia Opiane, 
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or the Caucasian Alexandria, which was situated at the 
rpiodov, or meeting of the three roads from Bactriana, 
Ariana, and India. Hupidn or Opidn still exists near 
Charikar, about thirty-six miles to the north of Kabul. 
The non-occurrence of this monogram on the coins of 
Antiochus II. and Diodotus confirms its identification 
as the name of an Indian town, as neither of these 
princes possessed the country of the Paropamisade, which 
was first acquired by Pantaleon and Agathokles, whose 
coins are found in considerable numbers at Begrim. 
The Opie ‘Qria, are mentioned by Hekatzus,10 which 
proves the antiquity and importance of the name. 

Nos. 8 and 9, on Heliokles, I read doubtfully as 
OIMavns. It is in favour of this reading that the use 
of monogram No. 8 ceases with Eukratides. 

No. 10, on Pantaleon, Agathokles, Euthydemus, De- 
metrius, Heliokles, and Apollodotus, I read as APAywrov, 
or Arachotus, the capital of Arachosia. It is found also 
on the coins of Seleukus I. and of Antiochus II. with 
the seated Herakles type, which was adopted by Eu- 
thydemus. 

No. 11 occurs on coins of Agathokles, with the names 
of Diodotus and Antiochus on the obverse. Mr. Thomas 
has suggested Diodotopolis,"' which agrees with my own 
reading of AIOAOTEIAS, or Diodoteia, in referring the 
name of the city to Diodotus. I am inclined to think 
that Diodoteia was a new name of Alexandreia Opiane, 
imposed by Agathokles in honour of Diodotus, when 
he acknowledged his. suzerainty, as I find that the 
old monogram No. 8, or Ophiane, is reverted to by 





10 Stephanus Byzantinus, in v. 'Omias, é6vos Ivduxdv. 
il « Royal Asiatic Society Journal,” xx. 182. 
i 
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Agathokles on the coin on which he acknowledges the 
supremacy of Euthydemus. This conclusion is based 
upon the belief that the coins which bear the joint 
names of Agathokles and his three successive suzerain 
princes must have been struck by Agathokles himself, in 
acknowledgement of their supremacy. 

Nos. 12 and 13 occur on Antimachus Theos, and No. 14 
on coins of Antiochus, with the name of Diodotus on the 
obverse. The last monogram is probably intended for 
NATAgas, or Nagara, which, according to Ptolemy, was 
also called Dionysopolis. This city I have identified with 
Begram, near Jalalabad, in the middle of the Kabul valley. 
As Antimachus likewise uses the monogram of Diony- 
sopolis itself, No. 18, my interpretation may not be 
correct. But I am unable to suggest any other reading, 
and it is possible that Antimachus himself may have im- 
posed the new name. 

No. 15, on Antimachus Theos and Eukratides, forms 
both KAIIT33A3 and MAZZATAX. The former is much 
the more probable reading, as Kapisa and Capissa are 
mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny. I have identified 
Kapisa with the town of Kafshin or Kushan of the 
present day, which gives its name to the Kushén Pass of 
the Hindu Kush. 

Nos. 16 and 17 occur on the coins of no Jess than 
twelve different princes from Antimachus Theos to 
Menander and Zoilus. I read this monogram as KAPravas, 
or Kartana, which I have identified with the extensive 
ruins of Begrém, to the north of Kabul. The continuous 
use of this monogram shows that it must be the name of 
some great city, which was almost certainly the capital 
of the Upper Kabul valley. The ruins of Begraim answer 
this description exactly ; and as the most prominent mass 
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of ruin, according to Masson, forms an accurate square,” 
there is a very strong presumption in favour of its identi- 
fication with the ancient Kartana, which Pliny says was 
also called Tetragonis, or “ The Square.” !* It is signifi- 
cant that with the adoption of this monogram that of 
Alexandreia Opiane falls into disuse. The two places 
are only a few miles apart, aud it is probable that in 
ancient times they were actually connected together, 
like the two towns of Dehli and Shahjahdnabad. A 
single coin of Eukratides bears the separate letters KI, 
without any mouogram, which might be thought to 
refer to No. 16; but this seems very improbable, as I 
find No. 17 on a coin of Straton, accompanied by the 
compound Arian letter Ara, which might even more 
plausibly be taken for the Arian equivalent of the 
Greek monogram. 

No. 18 is found on the coins of Antimachus Theos, 
Eukratides, Straton, Menander, and Antimachus Ni- 
kephoros. It forms AlONvoozoAews, or Dionysopolis, which 
I have identified with Begrim, near Jalalabad. The 
Sanskrit name is Nagarahdra, which has been corrupted 
into Nangnehar of the present day. (See No. 12.) 

No. 19 is found only on some barbarous tetradrachms 
of Demetrius, and its true reading is therefore doubtful. 
I can only suggest that the two leters may be ZA; and 
if so, I would identify them with the monograms Nos. 29 
and 30, which I read as SAMATTANAY, or Samangdn, the 
old name of an important town between Balkh and 
Bamian, which is now called Haibak. 





12 « Travels in Biluchistan,”’ iii. 155. 

13 «Nat. Hist.” vi. 25—** Quod postoa Tetragonis dictum.” 

4 See an inscription in the ‘‘ Bengal Asiatic Society Journal,” 
1648, p. 494. 
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No. 20 is found on Euthydemus and Menander, No. 21 
on Euthydemus, and No. 22 on Straton, Zoilus, Apollo- 
phanes, and the Satrap Rajubul. It is difficult to deter. 
maine what place is intended by the first two of these 
monograms. Ptolemy mentious a town in Bactria which 
he calls Eoucpov Avacea, and places on the Ochus river. 
Its position corresponds with that of the town of Maimuna 
ou the Yukh-Dara. Its title of avacca shows that it was 
one of the principal places of the country ; but the name 
is doubtful, as a various reading gives Toveyov. It is 
possible, therefore, that the true reading should be Evév- 
dnpov. A single copper coin of Eukratides has the separate 
letters EY, which are probably intended for the same name 
as monograms 20 and 21. No. 22 I read as EYBYdnyas, 
or Euthudemia, which Ptolemy gives as the Greek name 
of Sangala. 

No. 20, on the coins of Menander, must be intended 
for the same place, as none of his coins have been found 
to the north of the Hindu Kush, while we know that 
he made extensive conquests in India, beyond the limits 
of Alexander’s farthest point. Sangala, or Sdkaia, as 
it is named in the old Brahmanical and Buddhist 
books, was the capital of the Eastern Panjab: and the 
inferior execution of the coins of Straton and Zoilus with 
this monogram proves that the city where they were 
minted was on the extreme verge of Greek civilisation. 
The early extinction of the Greek power in this direction 
is shown by the coins of the native Satrap Rajubul, which 
bear exactly the same types with the same monogram 
(see Nos. 146 and 149) as are found on the coins of 
Straton and Zoilus. (See also No. 27 for another form 
of the monogram of Euthudemia and Sangala. 

No. 23 is found on a single tetradrachm of Eukratides 
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in the British Museum. No. 24 occurs also on Eukratides 
with the type of Apollo standing. Both monograms may 
be read as SHAH, which would stand for Selenopolis, if 
such place had existed in Bactria. Its modern repre- 
sentative might be Siripul, which is mentioned by some 
of the early geographers. 

No. 25, on Demetrius, and No. 26 on Eukratides, 
form KAIIIZ2Ax, or Kapisa, which has already been 
noticed under No. 15. 

No. 27 occurs on Eukratides, and a nearly similar 
monogram is found on the coins of Azas. I read it as 
SAITAAAS, or Sangala, and the lower monogram which 
accompanies it on the coin as EYHYAHMIAY, or Euthy- 
demia, which, according to Ptolemy, was the new Greek 
name for Sangala. 

No. 25 is found only on some tetradrachms of Euthy- 
demus with the type of the seated Herakles resting his 
club on a rock in front. It forms HPAKAeas, or 
Herakieia, which Pliny mentions as a city founded by 
Alexander, either near to, or amongst the Derbices 
or Derbikke. I think that it was probably Sarakhs, on 
the lower Arius river. It is curious that this monogram 
may also be read as SAPATKH®E in full, but I prefer 
the reading of Herakleia, as the monogram is always found 
along with the type of Herakles. 

Nos. 29 and 30 are found only on the coins of Ku- 
kratides and Heliokles. Referring to the well-ascertained 
monograms of Samé, in Kephalenia, I am inclined to 
read both of these as ZAMAyyaras, or Samangdn, an 


15 Polyenus, in ‘ Stratagematis,”’ i. 1, mentions the moun- 
tains on the river Sarankes, where the natives opposed Dionysius, 
on his invasion of Bactria. 
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old city of Bactria, which I have already noticed under 
No. 19. 

No. 81, on Antiochus II. and Euthydemus, forms 
IQTadns, for Jotale, in Margiana, which I have already 
noticed, under No. 29 of Syrian monograms, as the pro- 
bable name of the Margian Alexandria, which was after- 
wards rebuilt by Antiochus Soter, and named Antiocheia. 
I conclude that it was generally called Joftale, to dis- 
tinguish it from other Antiocheias. 

Nos. 32 and 33, on Demetrius, may be read as 
TAZIAAs; but these readings are doubtful. I am not 
able, however, to offer any better explanation. 

No. 34, on Demetrius, forms OZlavns, for Alexandreia 
Oxiane, which being situated on the Oxus, near Zariaspa, 
may be identified with the modern Termed. 

No. 35, on Demetrius, is doubtful. 

No. 36, on Demetrius, forms APeyas, or Drepsa, the 
metropolis of Sagdiana. 

No. 37, on Demetrius and Menander, is doubtful. 

No. 38, on oboli of Eukratides of late fabric, may be 
read as ANTIT or IJANTA; but neither of these combina- 
tions offers an approach to any of the known names of 
cities in Arachosia or amongst the Paropamisadz, where 
these coins are chiefly found. The monogram might per- 
haps stand either for Antimacheia or Pantaleonopolis. 

No. 59, on Eukratides, is doubtful. 

No. 40, on Eukratides, I read as NIKAIAZ in full; but 
it is doubtful which of the two cities of this name is 
intended. Nikaia, of the Paropamisade, was near the 
Caucasian Alexandria, and was most probably Kabul 
itself; while the Indian Nikaia was opposite Bukephala, 
on the Hydaspes. I prefer Kabul as the more important 
place. 
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Nos. 41 and 42, on Eukratides and Hermeus, may, 
perhaps, be intended for the same place. The first I read 
as bAPsayas, or Pharsaga, a city of Arachosia, according 
to Isodorus of Kharax. I possess a drachma of Deme- 
trius with the separate letters ®AP forming part of a 
countermark, which is probably as old as the time of 
Eukratides, and which, I think, serve to explain this 
monogram. Pharsaga I have identified with Kandahar. 

Nos. 43, 44, 45, and 46, on Eukratides and Hermeus, 
may be read as G PTO SITANAS, or Ortospana, which was 
another name for Kabul. The coins of Hermzus are 
mostly found about Kabul, and rarely to the eastward. 

No. 47, and No. 48 joined with No. 49, are found on 
the coins of Apollodotus; and without 49 they are both 
found on the money of Hippostratus and Moas. As the 
coins of the two latter princes have not been discovered 
to the westward of Peshawur, we must look for the city 
intended either along the line of the Indus or in the 
western Panjéb. I read the monogram as KASIIEIPAS, 
or Kaspeira, which Ptolemy places on the bank of the 
Hydraotes, in the lower Panjib; and which, therefore, 
corresponds exactly, both in name and in position, with 
the famous city of Kasyapapura, or Multan. 

No. 50, on Eukratides, may be read as SAMAyyavas, 
or Samangdn, corresponding with Nos. 29 and 30, which 
are found on coins of the same king. 

No. 51, on Eukratides and Apollodotus, is doubtful. It 
is, perhaps, intended for AP, and would therefore cor- 
respond with No. 10, or Arachotus, which is also found 
on the coins of both princes. 

No. 52, on Eukratides, forms ATTOAAONEIAS, or 
Apolloneia. (See No. 56.) 

No. 53, on Eukratides, Apollodotus, Hippostratus, and 
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Hermzus, and Nos. 54 and 55 on Hermeeus, are doubt. 
ful. No. 54 on Hermeus may, perhaps, be intended for 
OY MIANHS, or Ophiane, in accordance with the spelling 
of Hupidn, which was adopted by the Emperor Baber. 

No. 56, on Eukratides, forms ANOAAwnas, or Apollonia, 
(See No. 52.) No place of this name is recorded in the 
lists of the geographers; but the reading is so obvious 
that I am tempted to suggest the probable foundation of 
a city of this name by Eukratides, who was a worshipper 
of Apollo. 

No. 57, on Eukratides, forms OMI or IIO; but I am 
unable to refer the monogram to any known name. 

No. 58 is found on the coins of no less than twelve 
different princes. It occurs first on the coins of Eukra- 
tides, but is not used at all by Apollodotus, his presumed 
son and successor. It is the commonest monogram on 
the coins of Antimachus II., Philoxenes, Lysias, Antial- 
kidas, and Menander ; and, as the coins of Antimachus 
and Straton were not discovered at Begrém by Masson, I 
presume that it must represent some city either in the 
lower Kabul valley or in the Panjab. I read it as 
AHMHTpwov, or Demetrias. There was a city of this name 
in Arachosia noted by Isidorus of Kharax ; but it seems 
quite impossible that this can be the place intended, as 
the coins of only one of the twelve kings who use the 
monogram—namely, Eukratides—are found in Arachosia. 
Colonel Stacy, for instance, did not obtain a single coin 
of Menander during his long residence at Kandahar. I 
am quite satisfied, therefore, that we must look to the 
eastward for the place represented by this monogram ; 
and I think that the famous old city of Peukelaotis, or 
Hashtnagar, to the north of Peshawur, which is other- 
wise unrepresented, has a fair claim to be identified with 
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this unrecorded city of Demetrias. We learn from Strabo® 
that Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, made conquests 
in India ; and, as we find the name of Euthydenvia imposed 
on Sangala in honour of his father, it is, I think, only 
fair to infer that he must have given his own name to 
some other city. M. Chabouillet!’? objects to my reading 
of this monogram, not only that its component parts do 
not comprise the letter M, but also that they unmistake- 
ably present either a ®, or an Q, neither of which letters 
is found in Demetrias. Now, both of these assertions I 
am prepared to contest ; and I cannot, perhaps, refer to 
any more satisfactory refutation of his opinion than to 
M. Dardel’s drawing of the monogram on the gold 20- 
stater piece of Eukratides that accompanies M. Cha- 
bouillet’s essay, in which tle letter M is most clearly 
defined. I may add, however, that I have examined no 
less than three hundred and fifty examples of this mono- 
gram, and that, though the sloping strokes of the M are 
not always brought downwards to the foot of the T, vet 
in no single instance have I seen them forming a curve 
which could be mistaken for the lower portion of a flat- 
headed and abnormal ®. I therefore adhere to my 
reading of the monogram as composed of the letters 
AHMHT; but I do not presume to offer more than a 
suggestion that the combination may be intended for 
Demeirias. 

No. 59, on Eukratides, is only a new form of the last, 
as it reads AHMH. 

No. 60, on Eukratides, is doubtful. 

No. 61 is found on Heliokles only. It forms KHAP- 


16 +« Geograph.” xi. ii. i. 
17 Revue Numismatiqne, 1867, p. 40-4. 
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ovewas, Which is the Cadrusi of Pliny,'® and the Cadrusia 
of Solinus.® This town was built by Alexander, and as 
it was at the foot of the Caucasus, and near Alexandria, 
I think that it may possibly be the Koratds of Masson,” 
which he describes as a large ruined city to the north 
of the Kabul River, and six miles to the north-east of 
Begrim. 

Nos. 62, 63, and 64, on Heliokles, may, perhaps, be 
read as dates; namely, 81 and 83 of the Bactrian era, 
which, deducted from 246 s.c., the date of Bactrian inde- 
pendence according to my reckoning, give B.c. 165 and 
163, in perfect accordance with all that we know of the 
probable date of Heliokles. 

No. 65 is found on Heliokles, Archebius, Straton, 
Menander, and the Indo-Scythian king Moas. I read 
it as NIKATAS in full. On the coins of Heliokles and 
Archebius I believe that the monogram is intended for 
the Nikaia of Arrian,?! which, as it stood between Alex- 
andria and the Kophes river, I have identified with Kabul. 
But this cannot be the place intended on the coins of 
the Indo-Scythian king, which are found chiefly in the 
Panjab. I would therefore refer his monogram to Nikaia 
on the Hydaspes, which I have identified with the old 
town of Mong, on the eastern bank of the Jhelam, oppo- 
site Jalalpur. The same monogram, on the coins of 
Straton and Menander, I am inclined to refer to this 
Indian Nikaia. 





18 «« Nat. Hist.” vi. 25. Ad Caucasum Cadrusi, oppidum ab 
Alexandro conditum. 

19 Solin, c. 57. Cadrusia oppidum ad Caucasum constitutum 
est; ubi et Alexandria. 

20 «« Travels,’’ iii. 166. 

?1 Anabasis, iv. 22. "Aduxduevos & "es Nixatay modw.. - 
Tpotyape ws ert tov Kwdpqva. 
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No. 66, on Heliokles and Apollodotus, is doubtful. It 
forms MOZ. 

No. 67, on a single bilingual silver coin of Heliokles, 
may be read as CO PTOSIIANAS, or Ortospana, another 
name for Kabul: but this reading is extremely doubtful. 

Nos. 68, 69, and 70, are found on the Philopator coins 
of Apollodotus and on Moas. I read the combination as 
ANAPAIIANAS, or Andrapana of Ptolemy, a city to the 
west of the Indus, and to the south of Dionysopolis, which 
I have identified with Drdband. On a large copper coin 
of Apollodotus found in the Banu valley this monogram 
is accompanied by two Arian letters, Ada or Andra, 
which would thus appear to confirm the accuracy of my 
reading. 

No. 71, on Apollodotus, forms KIB. 

No. 72, on Hermeus, forms KABovpas, or Kabura, of 
Ptolemy, the modern Kabul. 

No. 73, and No. 74 joined with 75, on Apollodotus, 
Zoilus, and Dionysius, form AIOAOTElas, or Diodoteia, 
which is partly repeated in the Arian letters of No. 75 as 
Diu. I have identified Diodoteia conjecturally with 
Ophiane, which name is not found on the coins of Apol- 
lodotus, although he must certainly have possessed that 
city. It is also possible that he may have claimed descent 
from Diodotus, which would account for his revival of the 
name. 

No. 76 is found on the Philopator coins of Apollodotus, 
and on those of the Indo-Scythian princes Moas and Azas. 
It forms ANAPArarac, or Andrapana, which has already 
been noticed under No. 68. It may, however, also be 
read as BANATAPAY, or Banagara of Ptolemy, which is, 
perhaps, the modern town of Banu, to the west of the 
Indus. 
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No. 77, on Apollodotus, forms TAZAKAY, or Gazaka, 
which I have identified with Ghazni. It is the Gazos of 
Dionysius. 

No. 78, on Apollodotus, forms NIKAIA3, or Nikaia, 
which may be either Kabul, or Mong on the Jhelam. The 
former, I think, is the more probable. 

No. 79, on Apollodotus, forms AAEZANApeas, or Alex- 
andreia ; but this reading is perhaps doubtful, as I believe 
that each separate city of this name was distinguished by 
its original native appellation. But I am unable to sug- 
gest any other probable reading. The combination may 
also be resolved into AAEA, or ZEAI or PAAEA, but none 
of these offer an approach to any recorded name. 

No. 80, on Apollodotus, forms AIK. 

Nos. 81, 82, 83, and 84, are the most common mono- 
grams on the square copper coins of Apollodotus. I read 
No. 81 as MIT, and the other three as MITP, but I am 
unable to apply either of these combinations to any re- 
corded name. No. 84 may be read as MITPAIA3, or 
MITPANAS, in full; and this reading suggests a guess 
that either Eukratides or Apollodotus, both worshippers 
of Apollo, after exhausting the Greek names of Apollonia 
and Heliopolis, may have designated some other city by 
the Persian name of the sun, as Mitraia or Mitrana. We 
know, at least, that the ruins of a large city, eight miles to 
the north-west of Begr4m, are still called Merwdn by the 
Muhammadans and Milwdn by the Hindus,” both of 
which names seem to preserve a trace of the Persian 
Mithra or Mihr. 

No. 85, on’ Apollodotus, is found only on a few rare 





a1 « Masson's Travels,’ iii, 166. 
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coins with No. 10, or Arachotus, and cannot therefore be 
the name of a place. It forms ANTI or ANTANA. 

No. 86, on Menander, forms MIT, for which see No. 81. 

Nos. 87 and 88, on Menander, form MENavépeas, OF 
Menandreia, of which name we have no record. But as 
Menander had a long reign, it is most possible that he 
followed the example of his predecessors in naming some 
city after himself. 

No. 89, on Menander, is doubtful. 

No. 90, on Menander, may be read asHAIOIIOAcws, or 
Heliopolis, which possibly may have been the Greek name 
of Taxila, where, according to Apollonius, there existed a 
famous temple of the sun. See No. 98. 

No. 91, on Menander and Moas, is doubtful. It forms 
AMY or AYM. 

Nos. 92 and 93, on Menander, form EZ; and Nos. 94 
and 95, on Menander, form EA or EA. 

No. 96 joined with 97, the Arian compound letter San, 
is found on Menander. 

No. 98, on Menander, is doubtful; but by reading M 
upside down, as in the monograms on the Macedonian 
coins of Demetrius, the combination will form AHMHT, 
like No. 58. 

No. 99, on Menander, I read doubtfully as HAIOIOAcus, 
or Heliopolis. 

No. 100, on Heliokles, is similar to No. 101, which is 
also found on Heliokles as well as on Agathokleia and 
Hermeus. It is perhaps intended for AHMHT by reading 
the T sideways; but without that letter it will still repre- 
sent AHMH for Demetrias. 

No. 102, on Menander, is doubtful. 

No. 103, on Menander, is similar to No. 101, and is 
probably intended for AUMHTpcas. 
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No. 104, on Apollodotus, is doubtful. 

No. 105, on Amyntas, forms MY. 

No. 106, on Epander, is doubtful. It forms EIK or 
KEZI. 

No. 107 joined with 2, on Philoxenes, appeats to be an 
incomplete form of No. 150, on Philoxenes, Diomedes, 
and Theophilus, which I read as AAEZANApetas Swptavys. 
No. 108, which is invariably joined with 3, I take to be 
another form of the same monogram. It is found on the 
coins of Straton, Antialkidas, Lysias, and Philoxenes. 
The occurrence of these monograms on the coins of Phi- 
loxenes, which were not found by Masson at Begrdm, 
points to an eastern position, and the invariable addition 
of the letter = to the right of the monogram would seem 
to indicate a second name. Both of these requirements are 
fulfilled by my reading of Alexandreia Soriane, which, 
according to Stephanus Byzantinus,” was situated in 
India, and which I have aJready identified with the large 
ruined town of Shorkot in the Western Panjab. 

No. 110, on Hippostratus, is accompanied by the Arian 
letters No. 111, forming lo and cha ; by No. 112 forming 
pri and cha; by No. 118, forming ma and lo; and by 
No. 114, forming ¢sa. These Arian letters are not found 
together, but in separate places on the coins. Thus cha 
is always found in the opposite half of the field to the 
Greek monogram, while some one of the other letters 
occupies the exergue. I infer, therefore, that cha, or its 
equivalent ¢sa, as it is pronounced in the Western Panjab, 
is most probably the first letter of the Greek monogram, 
which I would read as beginning with ZAT or 3TA. The 


% In voce Alexandreia: No. 14—7apa Zwpiavors ‘Ivdixw 
Ove. 
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Arian reading of Chhatrapa for the Greek Xurparns is in 
favour of this interpretation; but I am unable to apply 
it to any recorded name. I am, however, inclined to 
think that there may be no connection with the Arian 
letter cha, and I would, therefore, prefer reading the 
Greek monogram as TABIAA® in full, as nearly all the 
coins of Hippostratus have been found in the districts of 
Hazara and Rawal Pindi, which formed the ancient pro- 
vince of Tazila. 

No. 115 is always joined with No. 116, or the Arian 
letter a, on the coins of Hippostratus. It may be read as 
APT, and might perhaps be intended for APToapra, a city 
noted by Ptolemy to the west of the Indus. 

No. 117, on Straton, and No. 118, on Agathokleia, may 
be read as AHMHTPlov, or Demetrias, for which name see 
Nos. 58 and 103. 

No. 119, on Artemidorus, is doubtful. 

No. 120, on Artemidorus, forms APTEMI, and may be 
intended for Artemisias, in honour of the goddess whose 
name is borne by the king. Similar monograms, Nos, 124 
and 130, are found on Hermeus. All of them, however, 
may be read as MITPA (See No. 82), and this is perhaps 
the name intended. 

No. 121, on Hermeeus, is doubtful. 

No. 122 and 123, on Hermeus, form TAZAcas, or 
Gazaka, which is probably the modern Ghazni. 

No. 124, on Hermeus. (See No. 120). 

No. 125, on Hermeus, forms ANAPAITANAS, or Andra- 
pana, for which see No. 67. 

No. 126, on Hermeus, forms OPTOSTIANA® in full. 
(See Nos. 43 and 45.) As No. 127 is joined with this 
monogram it cannot be taken as the name of a city. It 
forms XOY. 
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Nos. 128 and 129, on Hermeus, form MOY. 

No. 130, on Hermeus, has already been noticed under 
No. 120. 

Nos. 131 to 135, on Hermeus, are doubtful. 

Nos. 136 and 137, on Hermeus, form KAPTAvag, or 
Kartana. (See No. 16.) 

No. 138, on Antialkidas, is perhaps a blunder for No. 
58. But as it now appears it is quite distinct, and may 
be read as KASewpas, or Kaspeira, which I have identified 
with Kasyapapura, or Multan. 

No. 139, on Hermeus, forms O MIavys, or Alexandreia 
Ophiane. (See No. 3.) 

Nos. 140 and 141, on Hermeus, are doubtful. Both 
of them may be read as O (PI; but the first has another 
stroke, and may have been intended for the same mono- 
gram as No. 139. 

Nos. 142 to 149 are found on coins of different princes, 
but of the same types. The Greek monogram I read as 
EY BY snus, or Euthydemia, which was the Greek name 
of Sangala, the capital of the Eastern Panjéb. On No. 
142 of Straton the Arian letters read Ara or Ada, on 
No. 143 of Straton they are doubtful, but seem to read 
Viraha; on No. 144 of Straton they read Abhi; on 
another of his coins there is the single letter Sa; and on 
his priyapati coins there is the compound letter Bo. On 
No. 145 of Zoilus the monogram is accompanied by the 
Greek letters BO, and the Arian compound Bo; on No. 
146 of Zoilus and of the Satrap Rajubul the Arian letters 
read Hasti; and on No. 147 of Zoilus they read Indra. 
On No. 148 of Apollophanes the Arian letters read Mahi; 
and on No. 149 of Rajubul they read Aga. As Abhi, 
Hasti, Indra, and Mahi, are all Hindu men’s names, I 
presume that the others are the same. Hasti and Bo are 
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the only combinations that appear on the coins of different 
princes. The first most probably refers to two separate 
individuals ; but the second, which is found on the coins 
of Straton and Zoilus is, I think, intended for the same 
person. Altogether there are nine distinct names, or 
portions of names, represented in these Arian characters, 
all of which I am imelined to accept as belonging to 
the native Indian Governors of Euthydemia or Sangala 
under the Greek princes Straton, Zoilus, and Apollo- 
phanes, and afterwards under the Indian Satrap Rajubul. 

On the base silver coins of Rdjubul already published by 
me he takes the titles of Chhatrapa and Maha Chhatrava 
in Arian characters. These coins were obtained at 
Mathura; but I have since procured more of the same 
kind in the Panjab, and others with old Indian characters 
at Mathura. As his son Sauddsa, of whom I possess 
several coins and one inscription, takes the same lofty 
title of Maha Kshatrapa, I conclude that both father 
and son were the rulers of North-west India and of the 
Eastern Panjab shortly after the decline of the Greek 
power. 

No. 150, on Philoxenes, Diomedes, and Theophilus, has 
already been noticed under No. 107, as being probably 
intended for Alexandreia Soriane, or Shorkot in the 
Western Panjab. 
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Parr I.—Greexs or Bactrtana, ARIANA, AND INDIA. 


(Continued from p. 76.) 


By Masorn-GEnERAL A. CUNNINGHAM. 


DATE OF BACTRIAN INDEPENDENCE: 


Tue rise of the independent kingdoms of Parthia and 
Bactria took place about the same time. According to 
Justin, the Parthians revolted in the reign of Seleukus, 
the great-grandson of Nikator, during the first Punic war, 
when L. Manlius Vulso and M. Atilius Regulus were 
consuls.1 In this passage, however, two distinct dates are 
mentioned ; and as each is supported by other ancient 
authorities, it has been suggested by St. Martin that two 
distinct events have probably been confounded together. 
The accession of Seleukus II. Kallinikos, the great- 
grandson of Nikator, is fixed by Clinton in January, 
246 B.c., while the consuls named by Justin are those of 
the year 250 B.c. In favour of the latter date we have 


‘ xli. 4: “A cujus pronepote Seleuco primum defecere 
primo Punico bello, L. Manlio Vulsone, M. Atilio Regulo, 
consulibus.”’ 

m 
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the Armenian translation of Eusebius, which gives Olymp. 
132—8, or B.c. 250, as the date of the Parthian revolt ; 
also Samuel, the Armenian presbyter, and Moses of 
Khorene, who assign it to the eleventh year of Antiochus 
Theos, and the Persian Mirkhond, who mentions seventy- 
iwo years after Alexander. Other authorities, perhaps, 
refer to the same early date, as the Armenian Johannes 
Katholikos, who gives the sixtieth year of the Seleukidan 
vera, or B.c. 252, and Jerome’s Latin translation of Euse- 
bius, and the Greek chronologist of Scaliger, both of 
whom assign it to Olymp. 133—1, or B.c. 248. 

The actual names of the consuls given by Justin belong 
to the year 256 B.c.; but as M. Atilius Regulus was only 
consul subrogatus, the year would have been named after 
the two consuls elect, or suffecti, who, according to the 
fragments of the “ Capitoline Fasti,” published by Pighius, 
were A. Manlius Vulso and Q. Cadicius. St. Martin 
and Dr. Scott? have therefore adopted the year 250 B.c., 
when the consuls-elect were L. Manlius Vulso and C. 
Atilius Regulus. There is a disagreemeut in the pre- 
nomen of Regulus; but if the fragments of the ‘“ Capito- 
line Fasti”’ are correct, there is a similar discrepancy in 
the prenomen of Manlius Vulso of 256 B.c., which should 
be A. and not L., as given by Justin. I agree, therefore, 
with St. Martin and Dr. Scott in adopting 250 s.c. as the 
date intended by Justin for the revolt of the Parthians, 
which is confirmed by Eusebius, and the other authorities 
already quoted. 

The two distinct events to which St. Martin refers these 





? See Numismatic Chronicle, xvii. 181, ‘‘ On Parthian coins,”’ 
by W. H. Scott, where the question is ably discussed. St. 
Martin’s arguments are given in his posthumous ‘ Fragments 
@une Histoire des Arsacides,”’ which I have not seen. 
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two different dates of Justin are the revolt of Arsakes in 
p.c. 250, and the actual foundation of the Parthian 
monarchy by his brother Tiridates some years later. 

The revolt of Arsakes was related in the “ Parthica” 
of Arrian, of which we now possess only some apparently 
discrepant fragments preserved by Photius and Syncellus. 
According to the former, the brothers Arsakes and ‘Tiri- 
dates, descendants of Phriapites the son of Arsakes, were 
petty chiefs under Pherekles, the satrap of Parthyene, 
appointed by Antiochus Theos. According to the latter, 
the brothers, descended from Artaxerxes, were petty chiefs 
in Bactria under the Macedonian Agathokles, the Eparch 
of Persia. By Persia we must understand Parthia, as 
the Parthians were become the actual rulers of Persia, 
and the two names are used indifferently by later writers, 
including Syncellus himself, who records that Arsakes 
ruled for two years over the Persians.* The discrepancy 
in the name of the progenitor is accounted for by the 
statement of Ktesias that Artaxerxes Muemon, before his 
accession to the throne, bore the name of Arsika. The 
disagreement in the name of the Macedonian governor is 
more difficult to explain; but as Phereklés is the Mace- 
donian form of Periklés, it is possible that depexAns, or 
‘“wide-fame,” may have been used either intentionally 
or accidentally as a synonyme for Aya@oxAys, or “ good- 
fame.” 

From these explanations it appears that the brothers 
Arsakes and ‘Tiridates were petty chiefs subject to 
Pherekles, or Agathokles, the Macedonian governor of 
Parthia under Antiochus 'Theos. Strabo mentions that 
some authors called Arsakes a Scythian of the Dahe 


 Bacrreve Nepowy 'Apodxyc—trn B', cai avaiptirar. 
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Parni, and others a Bactrian. Now, the Parni were 
seated on the banks of the Ochus, a southern tributary of 
the Oxus, and therefore Arsakes might with equal accuracy 
be described either as a Bactrian or as a Scythian. The 
limits of the different satrapies are unknown; but as 
Margiana lay between Parthia and Bactriana, it may have 
belonged to either; and, as Arsakes is said to have heen 
subject to the governor of Parthiene, I conclude that 
Margiana must have formed part of the satrapy of 
Agathokles. 

Both Photius and Syneellus agree that the Macedonian 
satrap, having offered an insult to the young Tiridates, 
was slain by the brothers, who induced the Parthians to 
revolt. Arsakes became their king; but having been 
killed by a lance after a reign of only two years, he was 
succeeded by his brother Tiridates, who reigned thirty- 
seven years. 

The account of Justin is different, although it clearly 
refers to the same story.‘ According to him, Arsakes 
was a man of uncertain origin, but of tried valour, who 
lived by plunder. Being freed from his fear of Seleukus 
after his defeat by the Gauls, Arsakes invaded Parthia 
with a band of robbers, and having slain the satrap 
Andragoras, seized the government of the nation. Ac- 
cording to this account, the slaughter of the satrap of 
Parthia did not take place until after the battle of 
Ankyra in B.c. 243. But it seems probable that Justin 
has jumbled together two distinct events under this one 
date, as he had previously given an earlier date for the 


“xli. 4: “ Arsaces, vir, sicut incerte originis, ita virtutis 
expertm, . . . cum predonum manu Parthos ingressus, pre- 


fectum eorum Andragoram oppressit, sublatwque eo, imperium 
gentis invasit.”’ 
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Parthian revolt. I would therefore assign the slaughter 
of Andragoras to his earlier date of B.c. 250, and the in- 
vasion of Parthia by Arsakes to the later date. His account 
would then agree very closely with that of Photius and 
Syncellus. 

The later date for the establishment of the Parthian 
monarchy is supported by the weighty authority of Strabo, 
as well as by the independent testimony of Suidas and 
Appian. Strabo’s account is specially important, as it 
refers to the rise of both kingdoms, of Bactria as well as 
Parthia. His words are :* —“ Disturbances having arisen 
in the countries beyond Mount Taurus, in consequence 
of the kings of Syria and Media, who possessed the tract 
of which we are speaking, being engaged with each other, 
those who were entrusted with the government of it 
occasioned first the revolt of Bactriana; then Euthy- 
demus and his party the revolt of all the country near 
that province. Afterwards Arsakes, a Scythian, invaded 
Parthia, and made himself master of it.’’ Before dis- 
cussing the several facts stated in this important passage, 
it is necessary to note that Appian places the revolt of 
the Parthians at the death of Antiochus Theos, or in 
.c. 246, and Suidas at 293 years after the beginning of 
the reign of Cyrus, or in B.c. 5389--293=246.5 

The kings of Syria and Media mentioned by Strabo 





: Geogr. . xi. 9, 2: “ NewrepicOivrwy, && rov Ew rov Tavpov did 
ro mpoe aANFAOLC elvat robe ric Zupiag cai THC Mndiac Baoiréag, rove 
Exovrag Kai Tavra, mpwrov pey ry Bacroiay ny amiornoay ot TEMUOTEU- 
pévot, cai mv tyybe abrij¢ mascay (xepav) ot mei Evéudnpov. "Erara 
‘Apoarne avip EnvOne roy Adwy rivac éxwy rovg Ilapvouc radoupéy oug No- 
madac, Mapoixovvrag Tov 'Oyov émAdGev eri rijyv Map@uaiav nai ixparnoey 
avrijc.”” I have adopted Bayer’s reading of wpdc ddAnAorc, Instead 
of the usual modern reading of pd¢ dAdo, as I understand 
Strabo to say that the kings of Syria and Media were engaged 
with cach other, and not with other affairs. 

* Clinton, ‘ Fasti Hellenici,"’ iii. 20. 
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are generally supposed to be Seleukus Kallinikos and his 
brother Antiochus Hierax. But thcre is a grave objec. 
tion to this identification in the fact that Hierax never 
obtained possession of any part either of Syria or of 
Media. There was also no difference between the bro- 
thers until after the defeat of Seleukus by Ptolemy, in 
B.c. 244, when Hierax refused his aid, and openly aspired 
to the sovereignty of the whole kingdom.’ If Strabo 
alluded to these disturbances between the brothers, then 
the revolt of Bactria must be fixed about B.c. 240, and 
the invasion of Parthia by Arsakes somewhat later, or 
about B.c. 238, the very year in which Arsakes himself is 
said to have been attacked by Seleukus. It seems to me, 
therefore, much more probable that the king of Syria 
alluded to by Strabo is Ptolemy livergetes, who took pos- 
session of Seleukeia and the whole of Syria shortly after 
the death of Antiochus Theos in z.c. 246. Seleukus 
retired across Mount 'l'aurus, while Ptolemy pursued his 
couquest beyond the Euphrates, where he received the 
submission of Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Susiana, Persis, 
and Media, and of all the provinces of Upper Asia as far 
as Bactria.° Ptolemy was then compelled to return to 
Egypt by domestic disturbances, and Seleukus rapidly 





1 Hierax is said to have been so named from his grasping 
disposition, as shown in this attempt to supplant his brother. 
But I am inclined to assign to him the coins with the winged 
diadem, all of which, from their monograms, would appear to 
have been struck in Asia Minor, and to refer his title to the 
wings of the Hawk, “lepaé, as represcnted on the coins. We 
know that the title of Dhiul-Kurnain, or ‘Lord of the Horns,” 
was applied to Alexander the Great from his portrait on the 
coins being represented with the Horns of Ammon. 

* See Ptolemy’s inscription from Adulis: “ den» rov Evoparny 
worapoy, . . . kar THY otTNY Twacay ewe Buxrpravng ud’ cauTyp ToIsa- 
pevoc.” See also Polyanus, 1.8: ‘a Tauro ad Indiam usque 
Evergeten omnia obtinuisse.” 
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recovered the eastern provinces of his kingdom, and in 
B.c. 242 founded Kallinikon on the Euphrates. But 
Ptolemy still held Syria for himself; and so firm was his 
grasp that the strongly-fortified capital of Seleukeia, on 
the Orontes, remained in the possession of the Egyptian 
kings for a quarter of a ceutury, until it was recaptured 
by Antiochus the Great,® about s.c. 220. 

From this discussion it would appear that Strabo 
referred the rise of the Greek kingdom of Bactria to the 
period immediately succeeding the death of Antiochus 
Theos, in January, 246, when Ptolemy Evergetes invaded 
Syria to avenge the murder of his sister Berenike. As 
the authority of Strabo is of great weight, and as his date 
is confirmed by both Appian and Suidas, I have no hesi- 
tation in adopting the year B.c. 246 as the true period of 
the foundation of the Bactrian monarchy. ‘This date is 
not Inconsistent with the statement of Justin in the pas- 
sage already quoted, in which, after noting that the 
Parthians first revolted in 250 B.c., and that the differences 
between the two brothers, kings Seleukus and Antiochus, 
gave them impunity, he adds, ‘at the same time also 
Theodotus, governor of the thousand cities of Bactria, 
rebelled.”? © This statement has usually been accepted 
as referring to the earlier date of B.c. 250; but it appears 
to me that Justin’s expression, eodem tempore, refers 
rather to the whole period between s.c. 250 and the 
termination of the war betwixt the brothers. Under this 
view, the statement of Justin is consistent with the 
accounts of Strabo, Appian, and Suidas, who assign the 





8 Polybius, Hist., v. 5. 
'° xli. 4: “Eodem tempore etiam Theodotus mille urbium 
Bactrianarum prefectus defecit, regemque se appellari jussit.”’ 
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Bactrian revolt under Diodotus to the year 246 B.c., 
immediately following the death of Antiochus Theos. 

The same date is perhaps intended by the Eastern 
authors, according to whom Sansarchaud, or Sandro- 
kottus, assumed the imperial dignity after the death of 
Phir, or Porus, and with his son possessed the empire of 
India for seventy years." They were succeeded by Yona, 
that is, by the Yawanas, or Greeks. Now Porus was 
assassinated by Eudemus in s.c 316,” from which, de- 
ducting seventy years, we obtain the year B.c. 246 for the 
accession of the Yona to sovereignty ; that is, as I under- 
stand, for the Greek occupation of the Kabul Valley, 
which had been previously ceded to the Indians by 
Seleukus Nikator. 

One other source of information still remains to be 
noticed—namely, the rock inscriptions of the Indian king 
Asoka, which mention the names of no less than five 
contemporary Greek princes. Asoka began to reign in 
B.c. 263, but was not inaugurated until four years later ; 
and as some of these inscriptions refer to the tenth and 
twelfth years after his inauguration, it is certain that 
these particular edicts could not have heen published 
before B.c. 249 and 247. It is equally certain that those 
edicts which mention the name of Antiochus must have 





it Ferishta, Introduction. Briggs has omitted the period in 
his translation (i. xxiv.) ; but it is given by Dow, i.9; and it 
ig found in most copies of the original as haftad sdél, or 70 
years. See ‘‘ Bengal Asiatic Society Journal,”’ 1838, p. 163. 

'2 Diodorus, xix. 6, fixes the last campaign of Eumenes 
during the archonship of Demokleides, in 3.c. 316, and in the 
consulship of M. Junius (Brutus) and Q. Aemilius (Barbula), in 
B.c. 317. The former date is adopted by Clinton (Fasti Hel- 
lenici, i. 170), who fixes the death of Eumenes early in 315. 
The murder of Porus, and the march of Eudemus with the 
elephants from Taxila to join Eumenes, must therefore have 
taken place early in 316, B.c. 
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been drawn up before B.c. 246, when he was succeeded 
by his son Seleukus Kallinikos. The Greek princes 
named in these inscriptions are Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, Magas, and Alexander.'® In a second place, 
where Asoka mentions by name Antiochus only, he seems 
to refer to the Greek satraps of Antiochus in the fol- 
lowing words, sdmantd ldjdne savcata, which Wilson 
renders, “and those who are near to Antiochus every- 
where ;”’ but which, I think, may be more simply 
translated by “his military governors everywhere.” I 
conclude, therefore, with some confidence, that if the 
Bactrian revolt had taken place as early as the usually 
accepted date of p.c. 250, the names of Diodotus and 
Pantaleon would certainly have appeared in these edicts 
of Asoka. It is admitted that the edicts were not all 
inscribed on the rock at the same time; but as the par- 
ticular edict which contains the names of the five Greek 
princes was certainly engraved subsequent to those which 
contain the dates of the tenth and twelfth years after 
Asoka’s inauguration, I conclude that no fresh trea- 
ties had been made with other kings down to B.c. 247. 
The testimony derived from these Indian records is there- 
fore strongly in favour of the later date of B.c. 246, which 
I have adopted, on the authority of Strabo, as the true 
period of the rise of the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 

The Indian date of Asoka depends on the date of 
Buddha, as his inauguration is stated to have taken place 
218 years after the death of the Indian reformer. If we 
adopt the Ceylonese date of the Nirvdna in B.c. 543, the 
inauguration of Asoka will fall in B.c. 325, and the acces- 
sion of his grandfather, Chandra-Gupta, in B.c. 381 ; both 


13 Royal Asiat. Soc. Journal, xii. 225, 18th edict. 
1 Thid., xii. 165, 2nd edict. 
n 
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of which dates we know to be about sixty-six years in 
error,'® as Sandrokoptos or Chandra. Gupta was a contem- 
porary of Seleukus Nikator, and his grandson Asoka, was 
a contemporary of Magas, King of Cyrene. But the true 
date of Buddha’s death, accordiug to my view, was 
B.c. 477, and, consequently, the accession of Chandra- 
Gupta took place in s.c. 315, and the inauguration of 
Asoka in s.c. 259. The amount of error is exactly sixty- 
six years, which may, perhaps, have originated in the 
following manner. I suppose that the Buddhist annals 
of the Panjab and Afghanistan were dated in the era of 
the Greeks of Bactriana and Ariana, beginning in 
B.c. 246, and that after the Greek dominion had passed 
into the hands of the Indo-Scythian Sakas, who were 
half Parthians, the Bactrian zra fell into disuse, and was 
superseded by that of the Seleukidz, which we know had 
been adopted by the Parthians. At a later date, when 
the Buddhists of Western India began to compile the 
annals of their religion, and when the Bactrian era had 
become obsolete and unknown, they referred all tle dates 
in the ancient records to the well-known Parthian zra of 
the Seleukide, and thus raised the death of Asoka, which 
would have appeared under the year 20, or B.c. 226, to 
292 B.c. (or 312—:0), which is just sixty-six years too 
early. As he reigned thirty-seven years, his accession 
would have been placed in 292 + 87829, instead of 
226 + 37=263 B.c. ; and, similarly, the death of Buddha, 
which occurred 216 years prior to Asoka’s accession, was 


16 Chandra-Gupta succeeded to power at the same time as 
Seleukus I., or about s.c. 315, which, deducted from 381, 
leaves 66 years ; and Asoka was a contemporary of Magas in 
259 B.c., which, deducted from 825, leaves also 66 years as 
the amount of error. 
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referred to 329 + 214=—543 u.c., instead of 263 + 214= 
477 B.C. 

A similar mistake was of very frequent occurrence 
between the date of Alexander’s death, in p.c. 3823, and 
the initial point of the Seleukidan ra in s.c. 312. Thus 
Philostratus states that the natives of India computed 
350 years,'® from the battle with Porus to the date of the 
visit of Apollonius, in the reign of the Parthian Bardanes, 
A.D. 42 to 45. As the battle was fought in 326 B.c., this 
would make the date of Bardanes 350 —325=25 a.p.; but 
if referred to the wera of the Seleukidz, the date will be 
350—311=89 a.p., or close to the true time. Similarly, 
Moses of Khorene states that Arsakes I. of Parthia began 
to reign sixty years after Alexander, or 323—60= 263 B.c. 
instead of 812—60=252 B.c. 

The corrected date of B.c. 477 was first proposed by me 
in 1854,!" when I suggested its probable identity with the 
eraof Sri Harsha, which was in use at Mathura and 
Kano} in the time of Abu Rihén, and which, he was 
informed, dated as early as 400 years before Vikramaditya, 
or B.c. 457, But when a round number of centuries is 
thus given on hearsay evidence!* as the commencement 
of an era, it appears to me that it can be accepted only 
as au approximation, and as the proposed date of the 
Nirvana of Buddha in B.c. 477 is only twenty years in 
excess, I think it highly probable that the period of 400 
years was simply tle nearest round number of ceuturies 
from the actual time intended. This date of s.c. 477 for 
the Nirvdna of Buddha has since been adopted by Dr. 
Max Miller, in his ‘ History of Sanskrit Literature,” 

'S Vit. Apollonii, ii. 12. 

'T Bhilsa Topes, p. 74; and Bengal Asiatic Soc. Journal, 


1854, p. 704. 
8 Reinaud, ‘ Fragments Arabes ;” Abu Rihan, p. 139. 
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published in 1859.'° Professor Goldstiicker, however, 
contests the necessity for this correction, and adheres to 
the Ceylonese date of Buddha,” although he adopts the 
correction of sixty-six years for the dates of Chandra- 
Gupta and Asoka, thus creating a gap in the previous 
history, which is left unfilled. But an examination of the 
Ceylonese history shows that a correction of sixty or 
seventy years is absolutely necessary in the very period 
contemporary with Asoka. Thus, to Mutasiwa and his 
five sons is assigned the period from B.c. 367 tu 205, or 
162 years, which, for two generations, is simply impos- 
sible. By applying the correction of sixty-six years, 
which I have shown to be necessary in the history of 
Asoka himself, the joint reigns of Mutasiwa and his five 
sons will amount to ninety-six years, which is the extreme 
period hitherto attained by two generations either in 
India or in Europe.?! By this correction Devenipiatissa 
of Ceylon becomes a contemporary of Asoka, as is stated 
in the Mahawanso. 


History. 

After the death of Antiochus Theos, when Syria was 
invaded by Ptolemy Evergetes, the satraps of Bactria 
and other provinces of the East, taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of the empire, rebelled against Seleukus 
Kallinikos and established independent kingdoms. As 





19 « History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. 298. 

20 Panint, p. 281. 

“\ Henry III. and Edward I. reigned 91 years; Louis XIII. 
and XIV. reigned 105 years; two Chalukya Rajas reigned 
102 years; two Rajas of Bikaner, 100 years; two Rajas of 
Handur, 96 years; and two Rajas of Kashmir, 86 years. Alto- 
gether, six pairs of kings, fathers and sons, reigned 580 years; 
which gives an average of 963 years for the extreme duration 
of the reigns of two generations. 
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similar causes usually produce similar results, it will be 
instructive to compare the state of the great Syrian empire 
alter the death of Antiochus IJ., with that of Northern 
India shortly after the death of Firuz Tughlak. In 
a.p. 1400, when the kingdom of Delhi was invaded by 
Timur, the governors of Jonpur, Malwa, Gujarat, Multan, 
Samana, Biadna, and Mahoba, taking advantage of the 
weakness of their suzerain, openly rebelled, and became 
independent sovereigns. ‘The last three rebels were soon 
reduced ; but the ruler of Mult4n eventually became King 
of Delhi; and the rulers of Jonpur, Malwa, and Gujarat 
transmitted their crowns to their descendants. And, like 
as the petty Greek states of Ariana and India were all 
conquered by the Indo-Scythians about 120 years after 
the death of Antiochus, in the same manner were the 
different Muhammadan kingdoms of Northern India 
overthrown by the Moguls under Baber just 126 years 
after the invasion of Timur. During this period no less 
chan eleven princes, of four different families, reigned in 
Delhi; eight princes, of three different families, in 
Jonpur; twelve princes, of two different families, in 
Malwa; nine princes, of a single family, in Gujarat ; and 
three princes, of three different families, in Samana, Bidna, 
and Mahoba; or, altogether, forty-three princes, of thir- 
teen different families. As we possess the coins of no 
less than twenty-nine princes with pure Greek names, 
who must have reigned in Bactriana, Ariana, and India, 
within a similar short space of 120 years, the state of the 
kingdom of Delhi, after the death of Firuz and the inva- 
sion of Timur, appears to me to offer a very fair and 
uscful comparison with that of the ancient Syrian 
monarchy after the death of Antiochus II., and the 
invasion of Ptolemy Evergetes. 
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From the revolt of Diodotus in s.c. 246 to the Indo- 
Scythian conquest of Kabul and Western India in B.c. 
126, or in the short space of -120 years, we have to 
arrange the names of these twenty-nine pure Greek 
princes. It is admitted by all inquirers that they could 
not possibly have reigned in succession over one kingdom, 
as the average length of reign would be only four years. 
It is certain also that there could not have been more 
than five or six generations of any one family during that 
period; aud even allowing the possibility that two brothers 
might have succeeded to the throne in each generation, 
there would still remain some eighteen or twenty princes 
to he accounted for, who might be assigned to two or more 
contemporary kingdoms. But as it is barely possible 
that these twenty-nine princes were confined to only 
three or four families in successive generations, I con- 
clude that they must have belonged to several different 
families, as we have seen was actually the case in tlie 
analogous circumstavces of the Delhi kingdom. Some- 
times the members of one family might dispute amongst 
themselves for the throne of a single petty state, whilst 
at other times the members of different families might 
contend for supremacy. ‘hus at one time the sovereignty 
may have been in the hands of a single powerful king 
like Euthydemus, or Eukratides, or Menander ; whilst at 
another time it may have been divided between several 
contemporary princes, who held a precarious sway over 
the several petty kingdoms of Alexandria, Nysa, and 
Taxila; and perhaps other places, such as Ortospana and 
Sangala. 

We know from their coins that Antimachus was a 
contemporary of Diodotus, and that Agathokles was a 
contemporary of Diodotus, Euthydemus, and Antiochus 
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Nikator. We learn from history that Diodotus was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who was supplanted by Euthydemus ; 
and that Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, was sup- 
planted by Eukratides, who was himself murdered and 
succeeded by his own son, of name unknown. We can 
see, {from their portraits as well as from the actual 
identity of their coin types, that Pantaleon and Aga- 
thokles must have belonged to the same family ; and, 
from the want of similar affinities, we may infer that 
Antimachus Theos belonged to a different family from 
Euthydemus or Eukratides, and was not succeeded by his 
son. Here, then, we have no less than five distinct 
families, of which some one at least may fairly be 
presumed to have continued down to the final extinction 
of the Greek power. But, unfortunately, we have nothing 
but coins to guides us in this part of our inquiry; and as 
it is almost entirely from similarity of type and fabric 
that any connexion can be inferred, we are often left in 
doubt whether the connexion is a family one, or only 
that of immediate succession of one king by another. The 
former connexion is certain in the case of Lysias with 
Antialkidas, as their names are found together on the 
same coin ;—and it is highly probable in that of Anti- 
machus II. with Philoxenes, Nikias, Hippostratus, and 
Queen Kalliope, all of whose coins exhibit the same type 
of a king on horseback, which is probably that of Anti- 
machus himself, the founder of the family. A similar 
connexion is perhaps indicated by the religious type of 
Herakles, which is found on the coins of Euthydemus 
and his son Demetrius, amongst the Bactrian kings, and 
on those of Straton, Lysias, Theophilus, and Zoilus, 
amongst the Indian kings. But as Antialkidas, the son 


of Lysias, wears a Macedonian lielmet, he must have 
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claimed Macedonian descent through his mother, as 
Euthydemus was a Magnesian. Where so little is ac- 
tually known, we may hazard a guess that Straton himself 
was the son of Eukratides, and the son-in-law of De- 
metrius, through his wife Agthokleia. Through Eukra- 
tides he would have claimed descent from Laodike, who, 
from the appearance of her name upon the coins, was 
almost certainly of royal extraction, and perhaps, there- 
fore, a daughter of Agathokles. This conjectural con- 
nexion with the families of Agathokles and Euthydemus 
is the more probable from the name of Agathokleia, and 
from the fact that the coins bearing the joint names of 
Straton and Agathokleia have the seated Herakles of 
Euthydemus ; while the copper coins of Straton himself 
bear the head and club of Herakles, which are found on 
those of both Euthydemus and Demetrius. As the same 
head occurs on the coins of Theophilus and Lysias, I infer 
that they must have been his contemporaries, and very 
probably his near connexions. His own name was perhaps 
derived through his grandmother, who, as the daughter 
of Antiochus the Great,’ may have been called Stra- 
tonike, which was a favourite Macedonian name in the 
family of the Seleukide. ‘The last members of this group 
are Amyntas and his successor Hermzeus, whose queen, 
Kalliope, would appear, from the royal horseman on her 
coins, to have been a descendant of the Macedonian 
Antimachus. 

A third group of princes is distinguished by the worship 
of Athene Promachos, as well as by the use of the Indian 





24 The name of the daughter who was betrothed to Demetrius 
is not mentioned; but as his three other daughters were called 
Laodike, Kleopatra, and Antiochis, it is highly probable that 
the fourth was named cither Stratonike or Apame. 
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types of the elephant and humped bull. The figure of 
the goddess is first found on the coins of Straton and 
Apollodotus, and is afterwards continued on those of 
Menander, Epander, Dionysius, Zoilus, and Apollo- 
phanes. Both the elephant and the bull are found on 
coins of Heliokles and Apollodotus ; the elephant alone 
on the coins of Menander, Archebius, and Zoilus, and 
the bull alone on those of Diomedes, Epander, and 
Artemidorus. It seems probable that there was some 
family connexion between all these princes; and I am 
inclined to consider Menander as the son and successor 
of Straton ; and Dionysius, Zoilus, and Apollophanes as 
the descendants of Apollodotus. Archebius is connected 
with Heliokles by the types of the thundering Zeus and 
elephant, and I think also by similarity of features. 

All these various connexions, whether certain, probable, 
or merely conjectural, are shown in a compendious form 
in the annexed table, which includes all the names that 
are at present known of the Greek princes of Bactriana, 
Ariana, and India. 


246 
225 
200 


180 


160 
140 


120 


ConyecruRAL Famity CoNNEXION OF THE GREEK Princes oF BacrriaNna, ARIANA, AND IND1a. 


Diodotus, 
Agathokles, Satrap of Bactriana, 
Satrap of Parthia, rebels and becomes 
lilled by Arsakes. Bena I. 
| 
—— —— 
PANTALEON. Bree rye enna DIODOTUS II. Daughter. = 
Heliokles. >= Laodike. eee Antiochus ITT. 
| 
ean DEMETRIUS. == Daughter. 
Stratonike ? 
eee 2 Pada 
HELIOKLES. APOLLODOTUS. STRATON. = Agathokleia. LYSIAS. 
= 
ARCHEBIUS. ZOILUS. MENANDER. THEOPHILUS. ANTIALKIDAS. 
| | | | 
DIOMEDES. DIONYSIUS. EPANDER. AMYNTAS. 
APOLLOPHANES. eleaece HERMAUS. 


Antimachus, 


Satrap of Paropamisada, 


rebels and becomes 


ANTIMACHUS I. 
ine 
ANTIMACHUS II. 


NIKIAS. 


PHILOXENES. 
| 
HIPPOSTRATUS.=-Scythian 


Princess. 


Kalliope. TELEPHUS. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CoINs. 


In the following description of the Greek coins of Bac- 
triana and Ariana, I have adopted a compendious form to 
avoid the continued repetition of the same terms. The 
shape of each coin is distinguished either by a square, 0, 
or by acircle, O; its metal by the usual monograms, 4, 
R, and &, for gold, silver, and copper, and by N for the 
few rare specimens composed of nickel and copper; and 
its size is noted in tenths of English inches. Thus 
O w 22 is a description of the 20-stater piece of Eukra- 
tides, which is a “ round gold coin, two inches and two- 
tenths in diameter ;”? and O) @ 8 is a description of the 
square copper coins of Agathokles, eight-tenths of an inch 
in breadth. I have purposely rejected the scale of 
Mionnet, because it is not founded on any rational basis, 
but is a purely arbitrary series of unequal divisions, which 
has no reference to any known measure. Some common 
scale of measurement for all numismatic writers is highly 
desirable ; but the scale should be uniform in its divisions, 
and should be founded on some actual unit of known 
value, as the English inch, or the French métre. 

T propose to describe the coins in separate groups, with 
reference to the rise, growth, and decline of the Grecian 
dominion in the East. The present description accord- 
ingly will be confined to the founders of the Greek power 
in Bactriana, Ariana, and India. 

In most cases I have had access to the original coins, 
either in my own cabinet or in the collections of the 
British Museum, the East India Office, General James 
Abbott, and Mr. E. C. Bayley. A few illustrations have 
been copied from the plates of Raoul Rochette and 
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Mr. E. Thomas. To the latter gentleman, also, I am 
much indebted for the liberal communication of his MS. 
notes on the various collections which lhe has inspected. 
The elaborate dissertations of the learned French Acade- 
mician, Raoul Rochette,? have been of great service to me; 
but I am more specially indebted to the full and detailed 
catalogue of Mr. Thomas,*4 which is by far the most 
ample and satisfactory notice that has yet been published 
of the coins of Alexander’s successors in the East. 


DIODOTUS I. 


‘12010. Tetradrachma. Pl. i., fig. 1, Mr. Sim; fig. 2, 
author, 252°5 grs. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right. 


Rev.—Zeus naked and helmeted, moving to left, with 
wegis on left arm, and thunderbolt in upraised 
right hand. In the field to left an eagle, and to 
right No. 1 monogram, with the letter x, or 
8, perhaps for the year of the reign, or 
B.c. 247—8=239. 


Legend in two lines, BAXIAEQS AIOAOTOY. 


Mr. Gibbs’s specimen, 255 grs., now in the cabinet of 
Mr. Wigan, has a monogram forming the letters MY. 
My own coin is much rubbed on the reverse, and offers 
no monogram. Another specimen in the British Museum, 
235'4 grs., is in much the same condition; and a fifth 
specimen, sold by auction last year, was even worse. See 
also Jour. Royal Asiat. Soc., yx. Pl. ii, fig. 1. 

la. OR 7. Drachma. British Museum, from Sir Her- 


bert Edwardes, a very fine specimen; duplicate, author, 


60:5 grs. See also Num. Chron., xiii. p. 70, and fig. 5 of 
Bactrian Coins. 





23 Journal des Savants, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1838, and 1834. 


24 Num. Chron., vol. xix.; and Prinsep'’s ‘‘ Indian Anti- 
quities,"’ vol. ii., p. 178. 
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Types the same as those of the tetradrachms. ‘The mono- 
gram on the two specimens noted above, is the same as 
on Mr. Wigram’s tetradrachm, which forms the letters MY. 
On the specimen engraved in the Num. Chron. the mono- 
gram appears to be No. 1. 


DIODOTUS II. Soren. 


1,.Own7. Stater, Pl.i. fig. 3. British Museum. Dupli- 
cates, Gen. Fox and author, 182 grs.; and three or four others. 


Obv. —Bare diademed head of king to right. 


Rev.—Zeus hurling the thunderbolt, as on the coins 
of Diodotus I. In the field to left an eagle and 
a wreath, and to right a spear-head. 


Legend, BAZIAEQS AIOAOTOY. 


I have seen five specimens of these gold staters, all of 
which have the same peculiarity in the want of the cross 
stroke to the letter A of BAXIAEQ. I notice the same 
deficiency in the two specimens published by Mr. Thomas. 
See Num. Chron., N.S., i1., Pl. iv., figs. 2 and 3. 


2,O0R@7. Drachma. Pl. i. fig. 4. Author, 61:5 ers. 
Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right. 
Rev.—Zeus hurling thunderbolt, as on the coins of Dio- 
dotus I. In field to left eagle and wreath, and 


below and to right the monograms given under 
No. 2. 


In assigning some of these coins to Diodotus I., and 
others to his son and successor, Diodotus II., I have been 
guided chiefly by the presence or absence of the wreath, 
which T take to be the distinguishing feature of the coins 
of Diodotus 1I. On the Bactrian silver money of 
Antiochus II., Theos with the Thundering Zeus, there 
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is no wreath,” and, consequently, I infer that the coins 
of Diodotus, which are without the wreath, must belong 
to the first king of that name, who rebelled on the death 
of Antiochus. On the other hand, I assign those with 
the wreath to Diodotus IJ., because I find the same wreath 
on the coins of Agathokles and Antimachus, which present 
the head of Diodotus Soter on the obverse.*® These differ- 
ences, alone, appear to me to be quite conclusive, as 
Agathokles is known to have been alsu a contemporary of 
Euthydemus, the supplanter of the family of Diodotus.” 


ANTIMACHUS I. Tueos. 
1.O0R18. Tetradrachma. Pl. i. fig. 5. Mr. E, C. Bay- 
ley. Duplicate, Dr. Mackinnon. 
Obv.—Diademed head of king to right. 
Legend in two lines, AIOAOTOY SQTHPO. 


Rev.—Zeus thundering, with eagle and wreath, as on the 
coins of Diodotus. In the field to right No. 14. 
monogram. 


Legend in three lines, BAZIAEYONTOX @BEOY 
ANTIMAXOY. 


2.0 M12. Tetradrachma. Pl. i. fig. 6., British Museum, 
260 grs. Duplicates, Lady Sale, Mr. Bayley ; British Museum, 
Mr. Wigan, from Mr. Gibbs, 261 grs. 


Obv.—Diademed head of king to right, covered with the 
Macedonian kausia, or flat hat. 


Rev.—Poseidén standing to the front, with trident in right 
hand and palm branch in left. In field to right 
No. 13 monogram. 


Legend in two lines, BAZIAEQS @EOY ANTIMAXOY. 





25 See Num. Chron., N.S., vol. ii., Pl. iv., fig. 1, for a tetra- 
drachm of this type of Antiochus. 

6 See Pl. i., fig. 5, and Pl. ii., fig. 1. 

27 See Pl. ii., fig. 2. 
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2a.O0M®R 7. Drachma. Author, 65:5 grs. Duplicate, 
British Museum. 

Of same types us the tetradrachma, and with the same mono- 
gram. 

2b.OR6. Hemidrachma. British Museum, 81-7 grs. 

Of same types as the tetradrachma, but with No. 15 mono- 
gram. 

2c.OR5. Obvlus. Author, 6 grs.; duplicate, Hast India 
Office. See Ariana Ant., Pl. xxi. fig. 12. 


Of same types as the tetradrachma. In the field to right the 
letter A. 


8.049. Di-chalkous? Pl. i. fig. 7; author. 
Obv.—Indian elephant moving to right. 


Rev.— Winged figure of Victory standing to front on the 
prow of a ship, with wreath in right hand and 
palm in left. 


Legend in two lines, as on the tetradrachma. 


This coin was stolen from me in 1844, and the engraving 
has been taken from a pencil sketch made by myself in 
1841. 

PANTALEON. 


1,018. Tetradrachma. Pl. 1. fig. 8. Author, unique, 
232 grs., much rubbed. Before a rough cleaning to which it 
was subjected, this coin weighed 248 grs. 


Obv.—Diademed head of king to right. 


Rev.—Zeus, clad in the pallium, sitting on a high-backed 
throne, holding a sceptre in his right hand, and a 
small figure of the three-headed Artemis Hekate 
in his left hand. In the field to left No. 3 mono- 
gram. 


Legend in two lines, BASIAEQ3, NANTAAEONTOS. 
@SONK9. Obolus? British Museum ; unique. 


Obv.— Head of king as Bacchus to right, crowned with a 
wreath of vine leaves. A thyrsus behind. 


Rev.—Panther moving to right, with left fore leg raised. 
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Legend in two horizontal lines, as on the tetradrachma, 
2a.OH# 9. Di-chalkous? Pl. i. fig. 9. Author, unique, 
121 ers. 


Of same types as the preceding, but with No. 10 monogram 
in field to left. 


8.0 #9. Di-chalkous? Pl. i. fig. 10. British Museum. 
Average of seven coins, 186°3 grs. 


Obv.—Panther standing to right. 
Legend in two horizontal lines, as on the tetradrachm, 


Rev.—A Bacchante to left, clad in loose, flowing robes, 
with full Eastern trousers, holding a flower in 
her right hand, and apparently dancing. 


Legend in two perpendicular lines, in Indian Pali cha- 
racters, Rajine Pantalevasa, ‘‘ of King Pantaleon.” 


AGATHOKLES. Duxaros. 


1.0 R138. Tetradrachma. Pl. ii. fig. 1. Mr. Wigan, from 
Mr. Gibbs,?8 261 grs. Duplicate, M. de Bartholomei. 


Olv.—Diademed head of king to the right. 
Legend in two lines, AIOAOTOY SQTHPOS. 


Rev.—Zeus thundering, with eagle and wreath, as on the 
coins of Diodotus II. In the field to right 
No. 11 monogram. 


Legend in three lines, BASIAEYONTOS AIKAIOY 
ATA@OKAEOYS. 


2. O R12. Tetradrachma. PI. ii. fig. 2. Mr. Wigan from 
Mr. Gibbs” 259°5 ers. ; unique. 


Otv.—Diademed head of king to the right. 
Legend in two lines, EYOYAHMOY @EOY. 


*8 An engraving of this coin was kindly communicated to me 
by Mr. Gibbs, in India, some years ago ; but the illustration in 
the Plate is taken from Mr. Thomas's plate. 

%® The illustration in the plate is taken from Mr. Thomas's 


engraving, but it had becn communicatod to me previously by 
Mr. Gibbs. 
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Rev.—Herakles sitting on a rock to left, resting his left 
hand on the rock behind, and holding in his right 
hand a club, which stands on his knee. In the 
field to right No. 3 monogram. 


Legend in three lines, BASIAEYONTOZ AIKAIOY 
ATA@OKAEOYS. 


8.0 R12. Tetradrachma. PI. ii. fig. 8. Author, 255 grs. ; 
unique. 
Obv.—Diademed head of king to right. 
Legend in two lines, ANTIOXOY NIKATOPO3. 


Rev.—Zeus thundering, with eagle and wreath, as on the 
coins of Diodotus. In the field to right No. 11 
monogram. 


Legend in three lines, BAZIAEYONTOZ AIKAIOY 
ATA@OKAEOY2. 


4.0812. Tetradrachma. Pl. ii.fig. 4. Author, 259 grs. 
Journal des Savants, 1836, p. 77; duplicates, Mr. Wigan, from 
Mr. Gibbs, 460 grs. 

Obv.—Diademed head of king to right. 


Rev.— Zeus, clad in the pallium, standing to the front, 
grasping a sceptre in his left hand, and holding a 
figure of Artemis Hekate in his left. In the 
field to left No. 8 monogram. 


Legend in two lines, BAXIAEQS ATAOOKAEOYS. 


44.0 RM 7. Drachma. Author, 65:5 grs.; Journal des 
Savants, 1834, p. 882. 


Types the same as those of the tetradrachma. 


_4b.O m6. Hemidrachma. Author, 24 grs. ; unique, but 
1n poor condition, and very much worn. 


Of same types as the tetradrachma. 


5. ORT Drachma Plii. fig. 5. Journal des Savants, 
1884, p. 882. 


Obv.—Head of the king, as Bacchus, to the right, crowned 
with vine leaves; a thyrsus behind. 


P 
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Rev.—Panther to right holding a bunch of grapes in his 
left fore-paw. 


Legend in two horizontal lines, BAZIAEQS ATA@OKAEOYS. 


I have entered this specimen as a silver coin in accord- 
ance with Raoul Rochette’s description ; but I strongly 
suspect that the metal is nickel bronze, as the types and 
the arrangement of the legend correspond with those of 
the nickel] coins of Pantaleon and Agathokles, while they 
differ in both respects from those of the silver coins. 


6. ON 9. Obolus? PI. ii. fig. 7. Author, 128 grs. 
Obv.—Head of the king as Bacchus, as on the last coin. 


Rev.—Panther to right, with left fore-paw raised towards 
avine. In field to left No. 8 monogram. Legend 
in two lines as on the last. A duplicate in my 
possession has the letters ®I in the field. 


6a. ON 6. Hemiobolus? East India Office, 57 grs. 
Types as on the last coin. 


6b. O H 9. Di-chalkous? East India Office, 128 grs. 


Same types as No. 6, with monogram No. 10. A duplicate, 
formerly in my possession, had the separate letters AP. 


7. 4 #7. Chalkous? Pl. ii. fig. 6. Author 71°65 grs. 
Duplicates in British Museum and Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


Ohr.—Tree in a square railed enclosure. 


Legend below, in Arian Pali characters, Hidwja same, 
‘lord of the Indians.”’ 


fter.—A peculiar symbol common on Indian Buddhist 
coins, which is generally supposed to represent a 
Chaitya or Buddhist Stupa. The symbol on this 
coin, which is perhaps the earliest representation 
that we possess, is almost certainly intended for 
a Buddhist Stupa, as it is surmounted by a 
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crescent with the horns pointed downwards, 
which I take for the umbrella that usually crowns 
the Buddhist edifice. 


Legend below, in Arian Pali characters, Akathukrayasa, 
‘Cof Agathokles.” 


8. O # 9. Di-chalkous? PI. ii. fig. 8. Author: average 
of 14 coins 181-2 grs. 


Obv.—Panther to right. 


Legend in two horizontal lines, BASIAEQS ATA@O- 
KAEOYS. 


Rev.—A Bacchante in loose flowing robe and full Eastern 
trousers, holding a flower in right hand. 


Legend in two perpendicular lines of Indian Pali 


characters, Rdajine Agathuklayesa, ‘‘of King Aga- 
thokles.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 


By Masorn-GENERAL A. CUNNINGHAM. 


In 1834, the learned French Academician, Raoul Rochette, 
first broached the opinion that Agathokles was the real 
founder of the Bactrian monarchy in B.c. 262, and that, 
on his murder by the brothers Arsakes and Tiridates in 
B.c. 256, he was succeeded by his son Diodotus I.!_ This 
opinion he continued to uphold in spite of the criticism 
of Lassen, Grotefend, and Wilson, who referred to the 
Indian inscriptions on the copper coins of Agathokles as 
offering a sure indication that he could not have reigned 
in Bactriana. The opinion of Raoul Rochette was adopted 
by Mionnet, but it has found no other supporters. 

In 1843, M. de Bartholomezi published a most impor- 
tant and interesting tetradrachm, bearing the joint names 
of Diodotus and Agathokles, the former with the title of 
Soter only, and the latter with the titles of Dikaios and 
Basileuén.? He ascribed its issue to Agathokles as a post- 


1 Journal des Savants, Juin, 1834, p. 839.—See also 1835, p. 
593, and 1836, p. 75. 

*Tdem, 1844, pp. 118, 119.—“ Or il est maintenant avere 
qu’Agathocle regna dans la Bactriane méme, et qu'il appartint a 
la premiére dynastie de ce royaume Gree, A celle de Diodotus.”’ 


q 
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humous honour to Diodotus, the founder of the Bactrian 
monarchy. This assignment was adopted by R. Rochette, 
who republished the coin in 1844, and triumphantly 
pointed to it as “a proof that Agathokles must have 
reigned in Bactriana itself, and that he belonged to the 
first Greek dynasty of that kingdom, (namely), to that of 
Diodotus.” But he afterwards modified this opinion, and 
made Agathokles the immediate successor of Diodotus in 
Bactria. He still, however, maintained that Agathokles 
helonged to the family of Diodotus ; and, although he does 
not expressly say so, it fotlows, as a natural consequence 
of his argument, that Agathokles must have been the 
son of Diodotus I., and was therefore identical with 
Diodotus IT. of Justin. 

The relation between Diodotus and Agathokles pro- 
posed by M. de Bartholomei was first contested by 
Droyseu, in 1843, who argued that the title of BAXI- 
AEYON denoted the subordinate position of Agathokles 
to his contemporary suzerain, Diodotus. I formed the 
same opinion when [ first read R. Rochette’s description 
of the coin in 1844; and the subsequent discoveries of 
other coins, which show that Agathokles held exactly the 
same relation to Euthydemus Theos and to Antiochus 
Nikator, prove that this is the only true deduction which 
the coins afford. This also is the opinion of Mr. Thomas, 
who has examined the question at length in all its 
bearings.® 

The argument of M. de Bartholomei is based chiefly 
on the value of the term BAZSIAEYON, which he takes to 
be a title superior to BAZIAEYS. The term is used on a 
single coin of Arsakes XII. of Parthia, as BASIAEYONTOS 





3 Numismatic Chronicle, New Scries, II., 186. 
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BASIAEON, where it takes the place of the usual BAXI- 
AEQS. It is used in the same way on a single coin of 
the Arian Arsakes; but in this instance we have the 
advantage of an Indian translation in Arian characters 
on the reverse, as Maharajasa rajarajasa, which is the 
usual rendering of BASIAEQS, BASIAEQN. In the case of 
the Parthian king, who is known to have been associated 
with his father, I suppose that the coin with the title of 
BASIAEYONTOS may have been struck during his father’s 
lifetime, and, consequently, that it must of necessity be 
an inferior title to BASIAEQ3. The term is also found 
in two of the Ptolemaic inscriptions. First, on the well- 
known Rosetta stone, where it is the opening word ; 
and, secondly, in the Tanaitic inscription,® in both of 
which cases it would appear to mean simply “during the 
reign.” A similar form of a new title is found on the 
coins of the Scythian king, Miaus, who calls himself 
TYPANNOYNTOS; and a similar form of expression is 
now in common use in the French word, dieu-tenant. In 
none of these instances is there any evidence to support 
the view of M.de Bartholomz:; on the contrary, the 
evidence on the coin of Arsakes XII. of Parthia is 
decidedly opposed to it. But the evidence of the new 
coins of Antimachus and Agathokles which have been 
since discovered is conclusive, as it is quite impossible 
that Diodotus could have been tributary to both Aga- 
thokles and Antimachus, or that Agathokles could have 
been the paramount sovereign of Diodotus of Bactria, of 
Muthydemus of Ariana, and of Antiochus Nikator of Syria, 


4 The opening words are BactAevovros Tov véou, kal wapadafdvros 
tiv Bacweiav mapa Tot watpos, which the French translator 
renders by ‘‘ Sous le regne du Jeune, et successeur immédiat 
de son pére.” 

> Revue Archwologique, Janvier, 1868, p. 9. 
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The discovery of a coin bearing the joint names of 
Antimachus Theos and Diodotus Soter shows that the 
former prince must also have been subject to Diodotus. 
From these remarkable coins we have thus obtained the 
names of two other princes who were contemporary with 
the founder of Bactrian independence. But Agathokles 
would appear to have been preceded by Pantaleon, whose 
unique tetradrachm, both in fabric and in type, is of earlier 
date than the silver coins of Agathokles. The figure of 
the seated Zeus is like that on the coins of Alexander ; 
while the head of Pantaleon is in much higher relief and 
of much finer execution than any of the portraits of 
Agathokles. His features also are much older than those 
of Agathokles; and I am therefore quite satisfied that 
the independent Pantaleon must be placed before the 
tributary Agathokles. We have thus the names of three 
_princes, Antimachus, Pantaleon, and Avathokles, all of 
whom were contemporary with Diodotus. These, then, 
must be the Eastern satraps referred to by Justin,® who 
followed the example of Diodotus in revolting against the 
authority of the Seleukide. The original revolters, 
according to my view, were Diodotus, Antimachus Theos, 
and Pantaleon. The last prince dying early, was succeeded 
by Agathokles, who was either his younger brother or his 
son. Diodotus I. was succeeded by his son Diodotus II., 
to whom I attribute the coins with the title of Soter, 
minted by Antimachus and Agathokles, who thus acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Bactrian king. The unique 
coin bearing the joint names of Euthydemus and Aga- 
thokles shows that the latter had been subjected by the 


% xh. 4.—“ Quod exemplum secuti totius Orientis populi o 
Macedonibus defecere.”’ 
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former; and to him and to Diodotus II. I would apply 
the words of Euthydemus in his exculpatory address to 
Antiochus the Great, that he himself was not a revolter 
against the power of the Seleukidz, but, on the contrary, 
the destroyer of the “‘ descendants of the original rebels.” 


Dioporvs I. 


The history of Diodotus and his son is derived from the 
brief statements of Trogus, Justin, and Strabo. Accord- 
ing to these accounts, Diodotus, the Satrap of Bactriana, 
took advantage of the disturbances which followed the 
death of Autiochus II. Theos, to make himself independent. 
The date of his revolt has already been fixed in 246 B.c. 
The notice of Trogus is limited to the fact that the 
Bactrian kingdom was founded by Diodotus.’ Justin’s 
account is brief, but important.® ‘‘ At tiie same time, also, 
Theodotus, satrap of the thousand cities of Bactria, re- 
volted, and assumed the title of king; following which 
example, all the people of the East rebelled against the 
Macedonians. At that time there was one, Arsakes, a 
man of uncertain origin, but of tried courage, who, accus- 
tomed to live by plunder and rapine, having heard a report 
that Seleukus had been overthrown by the Gauls in Asia, 
and being thus freed from his fear of the king, invaded 
Parthia with a band of marauders, defeated their 
satrap, Audragoras, and, having put him to death, 
seized the government of the country. Shortly after he 
also took possession of Hyrkania, and thus, holding rule 





T Prolegom, xlii—‘‘In Bactrianis autem rebus ut a Diodoto 
regnum constitutum est.” 
_ * xli. 4.“ Kodem tempore etiam Theodotus mille urbium 
Bactrianarum prefectus defecit, regemque se appellari jussit, 
quod exemplum secuti,”’ &c. 
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over two nations, he raised a large army through fear of 
Seleukus and Theodotus, King of the Bactrians. But 
being soon freed from his fears by the death of Theo- 
dotus, he made peace and an alliance with his son, who 
was also named Theodotus; and not long after he over- 
came Seleukus, who had advanced to punish the revolters, 
which day the Parthians have solemnly observed ever 
since as the beginning of their liberty.” 

‘[he principal passage of Strabo, which has already 
been quoted in the disquisition on the date of Bactrian 
independence, mentions that those “who were entrusted 
with the government of it first caused the revolt of 
Bactriana.’”® The name of Diodotus is given in another 
section of the same chapter,!° when speaking of Arsakes, 
who, “ withdrawing himself from the growing power of 
Diodotus, caused the revolt of Parthia.” A third pas- 
sage merely mentions the fact that ‘“‘ Arsakes fled from 
(Seleukus) Kallinikus, and sought refuge amongst the 
Aspasiake.’? 1! 

The Arsakes referred to in these passages of Justin 
and Strabo is Tiridates, or Arsakes II. His elder brother 
was killed in s.c. 248, but the circumstances attending 
his death are not known. To the year immediately fol- 
lowing, or B.c. 247, I would refer the appointment of 
Andragoras as satrap of Parthia, on the part of An- 
tiochus II. Theos ; and to B.c. 246 the flight of Tiridates, 
or Arsakes II. from Seleukus Kallinikus to the Aspasiake, 





9 Geograph, xi. 9, 2. ove eyovras xal tatra, mpurov pev THY 
Baxtpiavyy dréeaTyoay ob memurTeupéevot. 
10 Geograph, xi. 9, 8. qevyovra S& rHv dvénow Tov Tepi 
Awédoroy amcatnoat THY WapOvaiav. 
Il Geograph, xi. 8, 8. Apoaxn; tov Kaddu i is Tou 
eograph, x1. 8, 8. Apod«ys tov Kaddtvexov devywr eis Tous 
Aotactaxas éxapnce. 
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as mentioned by Strabo. With these Scythians he would 
appear to have remained until after the battle of Ankyra, 
in B.c. 240, where Seleukus was defeated by the Gauls. 
Tiridates then returned, and, having slain the satrap, 
Andragoras, took immediate possession of Parthia, and 
shortly afterwards conquered the neighbouring province 
of Hyrkania. But after the conclusion of a ten years’ 
peace with Ptolemy, and the subsequent defeat of 
Antiochus Hierax in p.c. 239, Seleukus was able to direct 
the whole power of his kingdom for the recovery of the 
revolted provinces. Accordingly, in 238 B.c., or the fol- 
lowing year, Parthia was invaded by Seleukus in person. 
Tiridates prepared to resist, and raised a large army, 
partly through fear of Diodotus, King of Bactria. From 
this statement it may be inferred, either that Seleukus 
had made overtures to Diodotus, or that Diodotus hoped 
to obtain the recognition of his independence in return 
for his assistance. But the death of Diodotus saved the 
independence of Parthia, as his son and successor, 
Diodotus II., entered into an alliance with Arsakes 
against the Syrian king. Seleukus was defeated, and, 
either at this time or in a subsequent expedition, was 
taken prisoner ;!? and the day of victory was ever after- 


13 Posidonius, in Atheneus, iv. 838.—* Speaking of Seleukus 
the king, and relating how he came against Media, and warred 
against Arsakes, and was taken prisoner by the barbarian, and 
how he remained a long time in captivity to Arsakes, being 
treated like a king by him.’ The writer of the life of Seleukus 
in Smith's ‘Dictionary of Biography” disputes the captivity of 
Kallinikus, and identifies the captive prince as Seleukus, the 
son of Antiochus Sidetes. But the writer must have over- 
looked two facts: Ist, that Posidonius calls him Aing Seleukus, 
tov Bacidéws ; and 2nd, that Justin expressly states that he had 
lost his kingdom, amisso reqno (xxvii. 8). The captivity of 
Kallinikus is further corroborated by his title of Pogon, rwyuv, 
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wards solemnly observed as the beginning of Parthian 
liberty. The dates of these events cannot be fixed exactly; 
but as Seleukus was engaged in his wars with Ptolemy 
and Antiochus Hierax until about s.c. 239, the prepara- 
tions for the Parthian expedition cannut have been begun 
before B.c. 238, or the following year, and the death of 
Diodotus, and the subsequent campaign against Arsakes, 
must therefore be placed in the years 237 and 236 respec- 
tively. 

Vaillant originally proposed the year 236 for the death 
of Diodotus ;° but he aftcrwards hesitated, and suggested 
234, Bayer adopted the year 243;' which Wilson 
thought too early, and proposed the intermediate date of 
240.5 Lassen assigned B.c. 237,!° which is the date that I 
have adopted. This latter date is corroborated by a 
tetradrachm of Diodotus I. (see Pl. i., fig. 2), which, in 
addition to the monogram, bears the letter x, equivalent 
to the year 7; and which, if referred to the Bactrian era 
of s.c. 246, gives B.c. 240 as the date of the coin. 


Diopotus IT. Soren. 


According to Strabo and Justin, Diodotus I. was King 
of Bactriana, or of the thousand cities of Bactria, that is, 
of all the districts to the north of the Indian Caucasus, or 





or ‘‘bearded”’ (Polyb. ii. 5), as the wearing of a beard was 
not a Syrian but a Parthian custom, which he must have 
adopted during his captivity. This is rendered almost certain 
by the fact that Demetrius II., the only other Syrian king who 
wore a beard, was also a prisoner amongst the Parthians. 

13 Hist. Reg. Syr., p. 60; and Hist. Arsac., i. 4. 

14 Hist. Reg. Bactr., p. 39. 

15 Ariana Antiqua, 217. 

16 Indische Alterthumskunde. II. xxiv. 
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Bactria, Margiana, and Sagdiana. ‘This is confirmed by 
the find-spots of his coins, as well as by the mint cities of 
his monograms, all of which are in ancient Bactriana. 
Strabo records that, “when the Greeks got possession of 
the country (of Bactriana) they divided it into satrapies, 
of which that of Aspionus and Turiva was taken _from 
Eukratides by the Parthians. They possessed Sogdiana 
also.” 17 The satrapy taken by the Parthians must have 
been in Margiana, which bordered on Parthia, as we 
know that Eukratides kept possession of Bactria, in which 
he founded the city of Hukratidia. 

The provinces to the south of the Indian Caucasus, or 
Ariana and the Paropamisade, I would assign to Panta- 
leon and Antimachus, and to them I would refer the 
statement of Justin that all the other people of the East 
followed the example of Diodotus. 

During the reign of Diodotus I. the small kingdoms of 
Ariana and the Paropamisadz retained their indepen- 
dence; but on the accession of his son, Diodotus II., they 
would appear to have become tributary to Bactria, as 
shown by the rare coins of Agathokles and Antimachus, 
with the head of Diodotus Soter on the obverse.!® On each 
of these coins Diodotus is the acknowledged suzerain, while 
the other is only the BAZIAEYON, or “ Lieu-tenant” of the 
king. But from the extreme rarity of these coins I 
conclude either that the supremacy of Diodotus was of 
brief duration, or that its acknowledgment was little more 
than nominal. 

Of the history of Diodotus II. nothing has been handed 
down to us but the bare facts that his reign began by an 





17 Geograph., xi. 11, 2. 
18 See Pl. ii. fig. 5, and Pl. ii. fig. 2. 
i 
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alliance with Tiridates, King of Parthia, and was ended 
by the successful invasion of Euthydemus. As the reign 
of this last prince was a long one, I conclude that his 
first attacks on Bactria must have been made about 
B.c. 230, and that he finally succeeded in dispossessing 
VDiodotus about p.c. 225. ‘I'o this interval I would assign 
the coins of Agathokles and Antimachus with the head 
of Diodotus, as an acknowledgment of supremacy, in 
return for his assistance against the attacks of HEuthy- 
demus. The title of Soter, or Preserver, which is applied 
to Diodotus on these coins only, might thus be naturally 
referred to the actual succour given by him on this par- 
ticular occasion. 

About B.c. 225 I suppose that both Diodotus and 
Antimachus were either killed in battle, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, while Agathokles was reduced to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Euthydemus, by placing his head on the 
obverse of his coins, and by taking himself the inferior 
title of BASIAEYON. This supposition agrees with the 
exculpatory statement of Euthydemus to Antiochus the 
Great, “that it was not just to deprive him of his king- 
dom, as he had not rebelled against the king, but had 
acquired possession of Bactriana by dethroning the de- 
scendants of those who had first revolted.”’ Taking the 
words of Polybius in their simple literal meaning, the 
expression érépwy drocrdvrwy éxelvwy éxydvous!® cannot possibly 
refer to the son of Diodotus only, but must also include 
the descendants of the other revolters, Pantaleon and 


19 Polybius, x., extract 8. Kal yap dutés Fv 6 EvOvdnpos 
Mayvys. pds év amedoyilero pdckuv, ws ob Stxdiws abrov 'Avrioxos 
ex THs Bacreias éxBareiy orovdaler. Teyovévar yap odk avtés 
amroararns To Bacthéws GAX’ érépwy droordvrwy émaveAdpevos TOUS 
éxeivuy éxyovovet otrw kparjcat THs Baxtpiavar apyas. 
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Antimachus. On the authority of the coins, we can now 
point out three kings who must have been dispossessed by 
Euthydemus—namely, Diodotus II., Soter, the son of 
Diodotus I.; Agathokles, the son of Pantaleon; and the 
son or daughter of Antimachus I., Theos. At present 
we know of no children of Antimachus; but it is not 
improbable that Laodike, the wife of Heliokles, and 
mother of Eukratides, was his daughter, as it is almost 
certain that she was of royal descent, otherwise ler por- 
trait would not have been placed upon her son’s coins. 
I have already hazarded a conjecture that she may have 
been the daughter of Agathokles; but I overlooked the 
important fact that her portrait bears no resemblance 
whatever to those of Agathokles and Pantaleon, with their 
very peculiarly-shaped noses; and I am now of opinion 
that she must have been the daughter of Diodotus II. or 
of Antimachus. In either case she would have been the 
descendant of one of the first revolters. 

The only mint monogram on the coins of Diodotus IT. 
is No. 2, which I read as Zariaspa, the well-known capital 
of Bactria. 


Antimacuus I., THEos. 


The position of the kingdom of Antimachus is difficult 
to fix, as his coins are extremely rare, and their find-spots 
are not certainly known. So far as I have been able to 
trace them, they have been found in about equal numbers 
in the Kabul valley and to the north of the Caucasus, 
while two specimens have been obtained in the Panjab. 
But as two of his monograms, Nos. 14 and 16, are also 
found on the coins of many later princes, who certainly 
did not possess any territory to the north of the Caucasus, 
it seems most probable that the dominions of Autimachus 
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were confined to the Kabul valley, with Nagara or Diony- 
sopolis as his capital, as represented by the monograms 
Nos. 14 and 18, which are found on seventeen of the 
twenty specimens of his coinage known to me. 

The only type on the silver coins of Atitimachus is 
Poseidén with a palm branch. This points to a naval 
victory, which could only have taken place on one of the 
larger rivers, such as the Oxus or the Indus. On his 
unique copper coin the figure of Victory, standing on the 
prow of a vessel, also points to a successful naval engage- 
ment, which the obverse type of the elephant refers directly 
to India. I conclude, therefore, that Antimachus must 
have forced the passage of the Indus. In illustration of 
this view I may cite a passage from Diodorus,” describing 
the assemblage of a fleet of 2,000 boats on the Indus to 
oppose the passage of Semiramis. This alone would not 
be of much value; but when we find that in a.p. 1025 a 
fleet of 4,000 boats was actually collected by the Jats on 
the same river to oppose the passage of Malmud of 
(shazni,?! with a fleet of 1,400 vessels, we may be satisfied 
that a naval action on a large scale might easily have 
taken place in the time of Antimachus. 

I should perhaps have been inclined to place Anti- 
machus in Margiana, and to fix the scene of his naval 
victory on the Oxus, were it not that his monograms 
Nos. 16 and 18 point most unequivocally to the Kabul 
valley as the true position of his kingdom. Out of twenty 
specimens of his coinage known to me, there are twelve 
which bear the monogram of Nagura, and five that of 





20 Hist. ii. 74. The Indian commander was named Stauro- 
bates. 


31 Briggs’s Ferishta, i. 81. 
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Dionysopolis, while two are of Kartana and only one of 
Kapissa. Taking the readings of the monograms in con- 
junction with the indication of the elephant as a type of 
India, it seems to me impossible to withstand the conclu- 
sion that Antimachus must have reigned over the lower 
half of the Kabul valley, with Nagara or Dionysopolis as 
his capital. The monograms of Kapissa and Kartana 
(Nos. 15 and 16) show that for a short time he must have 
extended his authority to the upper end of the Kabul 
valley, which is confirmed by the entire absence of these 
two monograms ou the coins of Agathokles. It may also 
be inferred that after his naval victory on the Indus his 
dominion was extended eastward as far as Taxila. 

The French savant, Raoul Rochette, has suggested that 
the naval victory of Antimachus may perhaps refer to 
some assistance given by him to the King of Syria in a 
naval engagement with the King of Egypt.” But as the 
dominions of Antimachus were one thousand miles from 
the ocean, and as the only naval armament of Seleukus 
Kallinikus against the King of Egypt was destroyed by a 
storm, it seems to me quite impossible that the naval 
victory typified on the coins of Antimachus can have any 
reference to Syria. 

The only objection that occurs to me against the position 
in the Kabul valley, which I have proposed for the king- 
dom of Antimachus, is the fact that about one half of his 
coins have been procured to the north of the Caucasus, 
But the number of his coins at present known is too few 
to afford a safe guide for fixing the locality of his kingdom. 
The position of Margiana accords best with the actual 
find-spots of his coins; but as they are all of silver, 


22 Journal des Savants, Fevrier, 1868, p. 82. 
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excepting only the unique copper coin procured in Sistan, 
their testimony is not sure, as every one of them may have 
been carried from its original country by some merchant, 
either of ancient or of modern times. I must confess, 
therefore, that I am not disposed to accord much weight 
to their single evidence, while their number is so small. 

No argument can be founded on the absence of Indian 
legends on the coins of Antimachus, as these legends are 
uniformly confined to the square copper money of the 
earlier kings. The round copper coins of his contem- 
poraries, Pantaleon and Agathokles, and of his immediate 
successors, Huthydemus and Demetrius, as well as of the 
later king, Eukratides, bear Greek legends only; and as 
the single copper coin of Autimachus ‘Theos is a round 
one, we must await the discovery of some specimen of 
his square copper money for decisive evidence on this 
point. 


PANTALEON. 

The coins of Pantaleon are found chiefly about Ghazni 
and Kabul, but a few have been obtained about Peshawar 
and in the Western Panjab. As Masson procured seven 
copper specimens at Begram, it is certain that the king- 
dom of Pantaleon must have extended to the north of 
Kabul ; but his coins are still too rare to afford sufficient 
evidence of the actual extent of his territory. Those of 
his successor, Agathokles, are, however, much more com- 
mon; and as single copper specimens have been found as 
far to the south as Kandahar and Sistan, while they are 
common about Kabul and Begram, I infer that he must 
have ruled over Arachosia and the Western Paropamisadz. 
This view is corroborated by the monograms (Nos. 3 and 
10) on the coins of both princes, which I read as Ophiane 
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and Arachotus. The legends of their copper coins, which 
are in the Indian character and language, also show that 
the province over which they ruled must have been either 
in India itself, or closely bordering upon it. This con- 
dition is fulfilled by the territory which I have already 
assigned to them on the joint evidence of the find-spots 
and monograms of their coins. The Kabul valley, or 
country of the Paropamisade, was essentially an Indian 
province, which had been ceded by Seleukus Nikator to 
Sandrokottus, or Chandra-Gupta. The religion of the 
country also was Indian Buddhism, which had lately been 
introduced by the missionaries of Asoka; and the money 
was purely Indian, of the same indigenous types as those 
on the coinage of the neighbouring district of Taxila. 
Even the Buddhist Chaitya and Sacred Tree are found 
on one of the coins of Agathokles (see Pl. ii., fig. 7). 
The head of Bacchus, which is found on the curious nickel 
coins of Pantaleon and Agathokles, may also be supposed 
to refer to India, as Bacchus was the mythical conqueror 
of India. 

As the silver, nickel, and round copper coins of Pan- 
taleon are at present unique, while his square copper coins 
are still rare, his reign must certainly have been short. 
We may therefore, for the sake of convenience, fix its 
termination in B.c. 237,in the same year as the death of 
Diodotus I. 


AGATHOKLES D1KaIos. 


The position of the kingdom of Agathokles has already 
been discussed, as well as his relationship to Pantaleon, 
whose older portrait shows that he must have been either 
the father or the elder brother of Agathokles. To this I 
may now add the evidence afforded by one of his extremely 
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rare copper coins (PI. ii., fig. ‘, of which only three 
specimens are known) which bears the curious legend of 
Akathukreyasa Hinduja Samé, or ‘“ Agathokles, King of 
the Indians,” in Indian Pali characters. His other coins, in 
silver, nickel, and copper, which bear his own name only, 
are similar in all respects to those of Pantaleon. But 
there are three highly interesting and important silver 
coins which offer the name of Agathokles on the reverse, 
but on the obverse give the portraits and names of three 
other kings, namely, Diodotus Soter, Euthydemus Theos, 
and Antiochus Nikator (see Pl. ii., figs. 1, 2, and 3), 
each of whom in turn must have been acknowledged by 
Agathokles as his suzerain, or lord paramount. Ilis 
career, therefore, must have been a chequered one; and 
as his coins are common, his reign was most probably a 
long one. But unfortunately history does not afford us 
even a single hint on which we might base a probable 
account of his career ; so that we have conjecture only to 
guide us in connecting together the few facts derived from 
his coins. 

1 have already discussed the bearings of the coin with 
the joint names of Agathokles and Diodotus Soter, which 
I have conjectured to have been struck towards the end 
of the reign of Diodotus, or after B.c. 232, when Aga- 
thokles and Antimachus being pressed by Euthydemus, 
applicd to Diodotus for aid against the common enemy, 
and in return acknowledged the supremacy of the Bac- 
trian king. In this struggle Enthydemus prevailed, and 
Diodotus and Antimachus were destroyed (éaveAcpevos), 
while Agathokles alone escaped by becoming tributary 
to Euthydemus, as shown by the unique coin in Pl. i1., 
fig. 2. This event most probably did not take place 
until after the death of Diodotus, as I presume that the 
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first efforts of Euthydemus were directed against the 
powerful kingdom of Bactria, which was readily accessible 
from Aria and Margiana, the early kingdom of Euthy- 
demus. The subjection of Agathokles I would therefore 
fix about B.c. 228. But it is perhaps equally probable 
that Agathokles may have saved his kingdom by making 
a timely submission to Euthydemus before the death of 
Diodotus, in which case the coin bearing the joint names 
of Agathokles and Euthydemus may have been struck as 
early as B.c. 230. 

The date of the third coin with the joint names of 
Agathokles and Antiochus Nikator, is even more difficult 
to fix, as the title of Nikator is not known to have been 
assumed by any prince bearing the name of Antiochus. 
I infer, however, that this must have been the youthful 
title of Antiochus III., before his eastern expedi- 
tion obtained for him the loftier title of Megas, or 
“the Great.” This inference is based on a passage of 
Joannes Malalas,7 which has been quoted by Clinton for 
the purpose of noting that Malalas has confounded Seleukus 
Keraunos with his brother Antiochus III. The words are, 
"Ahégavdpos 6 Nexatup, ern As’. Now, Alexander is known 
to have been the original name of Seleukus Keraunos, as 
Clinton has pointed out,?4 but he has taken no notice of 
the new title of Nikator. From the coin now under 
review, we learn that some king of the name of Antiochus 
actually did bear the title of Nikator; and as this title is 
applied by Malalas to the successor of Seleukus Kallinikos, 


23 Fasti Hellenici, ii. 813, and iii. 815. 

*4 Fasti Hellenici, ii. 8318, quoting Eusebius : ‘‘ Huic successit 
filius Alexander, qui maluit dici Seleucus, ab exercitu autem 
Ceraunus vocitatus est. Is habuit etiam fratrem nomine Antio- 
chum.” 

s 
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to whom he assigns a reign of thirty-six years, the king 
intended by him must be Antiochus the Great, as his elder 
brother Seleukus bore the title of Keraunos, and reigned only 
three years, while thirty-six years was the exact duration 
of the reign of Antiochus, to whom also no title is assigned 
by history during the first eighteen years of his sovereignty. 

Antiochus began to reign in B.c. 223, when he was 
only in his fifteenth year. Taking advantage of his youth, 
the two brothers Molon and Alexander, satraps of Media 
and Persia, revolted, and made themselves masters of all 
the eastern provinces of the kingdom beyond the Tigris. 
But in B.c. 220 the rebellion was suppressed by Antiochus 
in person, who, following up his success, reduced the 
province of Media Atropatene, which had previously 
formed an independent kingdom. In consequence of this 
success, I presume that he was saluted by his troops with 
the title of Nikator, like as his elder brother Seleukus had 
been saluted with the title of Keraunos by his army. To 
this period, therefore, I would refer the coin of Agathokles 
with the portrait of Antiochus Nikator, as I conclude that 
Agathokles would naturally have taken advantage of the 
presence of Antiochus in Media to make an attempt to 
free himself from the hated yoke of Euthydemus. To 
secure this end, I suppose him to have proffered his sub- 
mission to Antiochus, and to have invited him to the easy 
conquest of the provinces of Bactriana and Ariana, which 
had revolted from his father Seleukus Kallinikos. But 
the success of the youthful king had excited his ambition, 
and he gave up the almost certain prospect of recovering 
the eastern provinces of his kingdom for the more dazzling 
but doubtful chance of a war with Ptolemy Philopator, in 
which he was signally defeated at Raphia, near Gaza. 
The return of Antiochus to Syria in the following year 
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left Agathokles entirely at the mercy of Euthydemus, and. 
I conclude, therefore, that in the same year, or B.c. 220, he 
was deprived of his dominions, from which time Euthy- 
demus became the sole master of all the eastern provinces 
of Alexander’s empire, or Bactriana, Ariana, and India. 

In illustration of my conjecture that Agathokles wished 
to free himself from the yoke of Huthydemus, I may point 
to the monograms of the three coins, on which he suc- 
cessively acknowledges the supremacy of Diodotus, Euthy- 
demus, and Antiochus. On the first I read the mono- 
gram (No. 11) as Diodoteia, which I take to be the city 
of Alexandreia Opiane, re-named by Agathokles in honour 
of Diodotus. On the second coin the new name is 
dropped as uncomplimentary to Euthydemus, the antago- 
nist of Diodotus, and the old monogram (No. 3), ot 
Ophiane itself is again brought forward. But on the third 
coin, on which he hails Antiochus as Nikator, or the 
“Conqueror ”’ of the East, he resumes the use of the 
previous monogram of Diodoteia, which he had been 
obliged to give up during the supremacy of Euthydemus. 

This scheme for the career of Agathokles will require 
to be slightly modified, should the date of the fall of 
Diodotus and the rise of Euthydemus be brought down 
lower, or to B.c. 220. The first coin with the name of 
Diodotus would then date about n.c. 222, and that with 
the name of Antiochus in sB.c. 220, while that with the 
name of Euthydemus would be the latest of the three, and 
would date about n.c. 218. But as the coins of Euthy- 
demus are very common, and as his portraits exhibit both 
extreme youth and old age, I am satisfied that the date 
of n.c. 225, which I have already assigned for his acces- 
sion, is not too early. 


(To be continued.) 


COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 
By Masorn-GENERAL A. OUNNINGHAM. 


Tue group of coins previously described had reference 
to the rise of the Greek power in Eastern Asia, and was 
confined to the money of its founders, Diodotus I. and 
II. in Bactriana, Pantaleon and Agathokles in Ariana, 
and Antimachus Theos in India. The second group of 
coins, which I am now about to describe, illustrates the 
extension and consolidation of the Greek dominion in the 
East under Euthydemus and his son Demetrius, and 
under Eukratides and his successors Apollodotus and 
Menander. 

The coins of Euthydemus, engraved in the accompany- 
ing Plate III., are taken partly from the British Museum 
collection, and partly from my own cabinet :—those of 
Demetrius, engraved in Plate IV., are taken entirely from 
my own collection. 

In the Plate of Euthydemus I have arranged the por- 
traits of various ages side by side, for the purpose of ready 
comparison. Certain differences in the features of some 
of these portraits led the late Mr. Burgon to conclude that 
there must have been two Bactrian kings of the name 
of Euthydemus. This question has already been discussed 
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at some length by Mr. Thomas, and in the present state 
of the inquiry, and under the evidence now available, he 
is disposed to acquiesce in Mr. Burgon’s opinion.! To my 
eye, however, the variations in the portraits appear to be 
chiefly due to difference of age, and partly to difference of 
treatment by various artists. I take the portraits on Figs. 
4, 5, and 6 to represeut Euthydemus at three different 
periods of life, or youth, middle age, and old age, or, say, 
at 25, 40, and 55 years of age. The style of portrait on 
Fig. 5, with its short crisp hair, deep-set eye, and thick 
neck, may possibly be intended for an idealised head of 
the king as Herakles, as I observe that this particular 
style is confined to the series of silver coins with the 
seated figure of Herakles resting his club on a rock in 
front, which are the produce of a single mint, represented 
by the monogram No. 28 of Herakleia, that is not found 
on any of the other types. A similar portrait of middle 
age is found on the only two known gold coins of Euthy- 
demus, which are of the same type, but with a different 
monogram, No. 1, of Nautaka, the presumed capital of 
Sogdiana.? 

There is a sensible difference, however, between the 
portraits on the coins with the standing Herakles, No. 2 
of the accompanying Plate,? and those with the other 
types, which cannot be accounted for by difference of 
mint, as these coins bear the same mint monograms as 
Nos. 4 and No. 6. There is also a difference of treatment 
in the addition of drapery to the shoulders, and in the 


1 Num. Chron., N.S., vol. ii. p. 264. 

2 For the silver coins see Jour. des Sav., 1834, pl. i., figs. 8 
and 4; and 1885, pl.i., fig. 2. See also Ariana Antiqua, pl. i., 
figs. 1, 2,3; but especially Num. Chron., N.S., ii., Plate IV., 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6, with Mr. Thomas's accompanying remarks. 

> See also Mr. Thomas in Num. Chron., N.S., vol. ii., Plate 
IV., Fig. 6, and compare with Fig. 5 of the same Plate. 
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flowing ends of the diadem; and I can only conjecture 
that these draped portraits, which agree remarkably with 
each other, must be copies of some particular bust of the 
king that was made when he was about thirty years of 
age. There certainly is a difficulty about this difference 
of portraiture; but the creation of a second Euthydeinus, 
as advocated by Burgon, appears to me to involve another 
difficulty, which is even greater than the first. The 
explanation which I have suggested is supported by the 
marked differences in the numerous portraits of Antiochus 
the Great,’ the contemporary of Euthydemus, as well as in 
those of the later princes of Bactria, Eukratides and 
Heliokles. Altogether, I find it less difficult to accept 
these differences in the portraiture of a single prince, 
than to receive into our already well-filled list a duplicate 
Euthydemus, with other shadowy followers of equal pre- 
tensions, a second Demetrius, and a second Eukratides, 
both of whom have had their different advocates.5 


COINS OF EUTHYDEMUS. 


1,047. Stater. Plate ITI. Fig. 1. Brit. Mus., 129 ers. 
Duplicate Biblioth. Imp. Pellerin, Additions aux Medailles des 
Rois, p. 95; Mionnet, pl. Ixxviii. No.3; Ariana Antiqua, pl. i. 
fig. 1; Journ. de Sav., June, 1834, p. 328. 

Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right. 

Rev.—Herakles sitting on a rock to left, resting his left 
hand on the rock behind, and grasping in his 
right hand a club, which rests on a rock in front. 
In the field to left No. 1 monogram. Legend, in 
two lines, BAZIAEQS EYOYAHMOY ; the whole 
surrounded by a beaded circle. 


‘ See Gough’s Seleucida, pl. iv., p. 86, figs. 14, 15, 16; 
pl. iv., p. 53, figs. 2 and 3; and pl. vi., fig. 3. 

> Mionnet, Supplement viii. 473, suggests that there was a 
second Demetrius ; and Raoul Rochette, Jour. des Sav., March, 
1836, p. 130, argues in favour of a second Eukratides. Both 
opinions are justly disputed by Wilson in Ariana Antiqua, 
pp. 231, 288. 
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2. O R13. Tetradrachma. Plate IIL. Fig. 1, British Museum, 
260°5 grs. Plate I. Fig, 3, Author, 257°5 gre. See also 
Bengal Asiat. Soc. Jour. v. pl. xlvi. fig. 8, and Arian. Ant., i. 22, 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders, the whole surrounded by a 
beaded circle. 

Rev.—Herakles standing to the front, crowned with a 
chaplet of oak-leaves, and holding a wreath of 
oak-leaves in his outstretched right hand, and a 
club in his left hand, with the Nemsan lion's 
skin hanging from his left arm. In the field to 
left No. 16 monogram on Fig. 2, and No. 10 
monogram on Fig. 8. Legend as on No. 1. 


2a.O M8. Drachma. Author, 62 grs. Type and legend 
as No. 2. Monogram No. 16. See also Ariana Ant., pl. i. fig. 12. 
38.0 R12. Tetradrachma. Plate Ill. Fig. 4. Author, 
254 prs. 

Obv.—Youthful head of the king, bare and diademed to 

the right, surrounded by a beaded circle. 
Rev.—Herakles to left sitting on a rock, covered with 
the Nemean lion’s skin, resting his left hand on 
the rock behind, and grasping in his right hand a 
club, the end of which rests on his right knee. 


In the field to right monogram No. 16. Legend 
as on No. 1. 


4.0 R10. Tetradrachma. Plate III. Fig. 5. Author, 256 
ers. Duplicate, General Abbott. See also Bengal Asiatic Soc. 
Jour., iv. pl. xxv. fig. 1. 


Obv.—Middle-aged head of the king bare and diademed to 
right, surrounded by a beaded circle. 
Rev.—Herakles sitting to left, with club resting on rock in 
front, as on No. 1. In the field to right mono- 
gram No. 28. Legend as on No. 1. One of 
General Abbott’s coins has monogram No. 1. 
4a. O R64. Drachma. Masson collection in Ariana An- 
tiqua, pl. xxi. fig. 2. Types as No. 4. 


5.O R12, Tetradrachma, Plate II. Fig. 6. Author, 254 
grs. Duplicate, British Museum. 


Obr.—Aged head of the king bare and diademed to right, 
surrounded by a beaded circle. 

Rev.—Herakles sitting to left, as on No. 4, with end of 
club resting on right thigh. In the field to right 
monogram No. 16. Legend as on No. 1. 
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ba. ORT. Drachma. Author, 68 ers. 
Obv.—Head of the king as on No. 5, but less aged, and 
rather more aquiline nose. 
Rev.—Type and legend as on No. 5. 


6. ON 10. Obolus? Plate ITI. Fig. 7. British Museu, 
118 grs. Duplicate, Author, much worn, 108 ers. Extremely 
rare. See Jour. des Sav., Dec., 1838, p. 741, and pl. i. fig. 1, 
where it is described as a silver coin. 

Obv.—Laurelled head of Apollo to right, surrounded by a 
beaded circle. 

Rev.—Tripod. In the field to left monogram No. 6. 
Legend as on No. 1. 


7.0 M11. Di-chalkon? Plate III. Fig. 8. British Museum, 
160 grs. Duplicate, Kast India Museum.® 
Obv.—Laurelled head of Apollo, as on No. 7. 
Rev.—Tripod and legend as on No. 7. In the field to left 
monogram No. 8. 


8.0 #9. Di-chalkon? Plate II. Fig. 9. British Museum. 
Duplicate, Author, 118 grs. Both broad thin coins. Two thick 
coins of the same type weigh respectively 122 and 121 grs. 

Obv.—Bearded head of Herakles to the right, surrounded 
by a beaded circle. 
Rev.—Horse galloping to right. Legend as on No. 1. 

8a. O Ai 73. Chalkous. Author, 68 grs. A thin coin. 

Obv. and Rev. as No. 9, but with monogram No. 21. This 
is the only specimen of the copper money of 
Euthydemus that offers a monogram. 


COINS OF DEMETRIUS. 

1,0 R11. Tetradrachma. Plate IV. Fig. 1. Author, 
243 grs. See Jour. des Sav., 1835, pl. i. fig. 4, for Honigber- 
ger’s duplicate, which, it is believed, is now lost. 

Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulder. 

FRev.—Pallas Athene, helmeted and draped, standing to 
front, holding a spear in her upraised right hand, 
and resting her left hand on a buckler, which 





§ This coin, of which nearly one-half has been cut off, is 
wrongly described by Wilson as having “ part of a standing 
figure on the reverse. Sve Ariana Antiqua, p. 227, No, 22. 
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stands on the ground beside her. Legend in two 

lines, BASJAEQS AHMHTPIOY. In the field 

right the letter A, and to left monogram No. 25. 

2,.0R10. Tetradrachma. Plate IV. Fig. 2. Author, 
239 grs., much worn. 


Obv.—Youthful diademed bust of the king to right, his 
head covered with the spoils of an elephant, and 
his shoulders with the chlamys. 

Rev.—Herakles standing to the front, holding the club and 
lion’s skin in his left hand, and crowning himself 
with a chaplet of oak or ivy with his right hand. 
Legend as on No. 1. In the field to left No. 3 
monogram. 


2a. O R12. Tetradrachma. Plate IV. Fig. 8. Author, 
261 gers. See Jour. des Sav., Dec., 1838, p. 743, pl. i. fig. 2; 
and Ariana Antiqua, pl. ii. fig. 2. 


Types similar to the last ; but the face middle-aged, and the 
monogram No. 16. 

2b. ORT. Drachma. Plate III. Fig. 4. Author, 51 grs. 

Types similar to No. 2. Obv. countermarked with a figure 
of Herakles, similar to that on the Rev., and accompanied by 
the detached letters ®AP. 

2c. O R44. Obolus. Plate III. Fig. 5. Author, 10 grs. 

Types as on No. 2. Monogram No, 82. 

8, O R44. Obolus. Plate III. Fig. 6. Author, 10°75 grs. 


Obv.—Head as on No. 2, but with bare neck. Monogram 
No. 16. Legend as on No. 1. 


4.0 #18. Heaxa-chalkon? Plate IV. Fig. 7. Author, 
357 grs. Duplicate, British Museum (from author), 864 grs. 
Third specimen, in poor condition, General Abbott. 

Obv.—Shield of Pallas Athene with the Gorgon’s head in 
the middle. 


Rev.—Trident. Legend as on No. 1. In the field to left 
No. 33 monogram. 


5. O # 11. Tri-chalkon? Plate IV. Fig. 8. Author, 
783°5 gra. Extremely rare. 


Obv.—Head of Indian elephant to right, with a bell sus- 
pended from the neck. 


Rev.—Caduceus. Legend as on No. 1. In field to left 
No. 3 monogram. 
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6. O #10. Di-chalkon? Plate IV. Fig. 9. Author, 128 grs. 
Very rare. 
Obv.—Bearded head of Herakles to right, with the Nemman 
lion’s skin fastened in front of neck, and a club 
over the left shoulder. 


Rev.—Radiated figure of Apollo, standing to the front, 
draped in a short tunic, and trousers reaching 
below the knees. In his left hand he holds a bow, 
and with his up-raised right hand he is drawing 
an arrow from a quiver at his back. Legend as 
on No. 1. In the field to left No. 86 monogram. 


7.047. Chalkous. Plate IV. Fig. 10. Author, 63 grs. 
Jnique. 
Obv.—Head of the king with elephant’s spoils to the right, 
ag on No. 2. 


Rev.—Pallas Athene, helmeted and draped, sitting to left, 
holding a spear in her right hand, and resting 
her left hand on her shield, which stands on the 
ground by her side. 


8.0 #7. Chalkous? Plate IV. Fig. 11. Author, 84 grs. 
Unique. 


Obv.—Youthful head of the king, covered with the ele- 
phant’s spoils, and with chlamys on shoulder, as 
on No. 2. Legend on three sides, BASIAEQS 
ANIKHTOY AHMHTPIOY. 

Rev.—A winged thunderbolt. Arian legend on three sides, 
Maharajasa aparajitasa Deme . . . In the field 
to right an indistinct monogram like No. 37. 


EUTHYDEMUS. 

The history of Huthydemus is derived from a single 
passage of Strabo, and from the interesting details given 
by Polybius of the Eastern campaign of Antiochus the 
Great. According to Strabo, the example of Diodotus was 
followed by Euthydemus and his party, who caused the 
revolt of all the country near Bactriana.’? The date of 
this defection is not stated; but as we know, from Poly- 


1 Strabo, xi., 9, 2. TIpdrov pev rv Baxrpiaviy dméornoav bt 
TemioTevpevol ; Kal THY eyydS abTns Tacav 6t wept "EvOvdnpov. 
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bius, that Demetrius the son of Euthydemus was a young 
man of sufficient age in B.c. 207 to be deputed as ambas- 
sador to Antiochus, Euthydemus himself must have been 
not less than 25 or 30 years of age in B.c. 230, the date 
which I have adopted as the most probable period of the 
full establishment of his power. At that time the Eastern 
provinces of Alexander’s empire were held as independent 
kingdoms by the families of the first founders: Bactriana 
by Diodotus II.; Arachosia, or Eastern Ariana, by Aga- 
thokles; and the Paropamisade by Antimachus Theos. 
Previous to that date I suppose that Euthydemus must 
have held the government of Western Ariana, that is, of 
Asia proper and Margiana, on the part of Diodotus I. of 
Bactria. The death of Diodotus in 3.c. 237, and the sub- 
sequent invasion of Parthia by Seleukus Kallinikus in 
B.c. 236, where Diodotus formed an alliance with the 
Parthian king, must have presented a most tempting 
opportunity to Euthydemus, of which he doubtless took im- 
mediate advantage to make himself virtually independent. 

According to my views Euthydemus may have been the 
governor of Aria and Margiana under Diodotus II., at 
which time I suppose him to have been between 20 and 
25 years of age. His early career, after the declaration 
of independence, must have been devoted to the successful 
consolidation of his own power, while the neighbouring 
Princes, Agathokles of Arachosia and Antimachus of Paro- 
pamisus, hecame tributary to Diodotus of Bactria. About 
B.c. 280 his power had become so firmly established that 
he was able to make aggressions on his neighbours, which 
ended in the subjugation of Agathokles, and the dethrone- 
ment, or destruction, of Diodotus II. and Antimachus 
about 225 B.c. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the exact period 
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of his accession to the throne of Bactria. Bayer assigned 
220 n.c., which has been adopted by Wilson;® while 
General de Bartholomezi has brought it down to 215 
p.c.® But Lassen fixes his acquisition of Bactria in B.c. 
222; while Raoul Rochette is inclined to place it some 
years before 220.'° In adopting the earlier date of 225 
s.c., 1 am therefore supported by the authority of both 
Lassen and Raoul Rochette, as well as by the evidence of 
the coins, which show that Euthydemus must have had 
a long reign of not less than thirty years, if we may judge 
by the difference in his portraiture, which ranges from 
youth to old age. 

This conjectural early career of Euthydemus agrees 
with the exculpatory statement which he offered to 
Antiochus the Great, “that it was not just to deprive 
him of his kingdom, as he had not rebelled against the 
king, but had acquired possession of Bactriana by the 
destruction of the descendants of the first revolters.!! In 
my account of Agathokles I have suggested that, during 
the campaign of Antiochus III. in Media, in B.c. 220, 
Agathokles may have taken advantage of the proximity 
of the Syrian king to make an attempt to free himself 
from the yoke of Euthydemus. For this purpose I suppose 
him to have proffered his submission to Antiochus, and 
to have hailed him as Nikator, with the promise of an 
easy conquest of the provinces which had revolted from 


8 Bayer, Hist. Reg. Gree. Bact., p. 40; and Wilson, Ariana 
Antiqua, p. 221. 

® Thomas’s Prinsep., ii. 174. 

10 Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde II., Appendix xxiv., 
and Raoul Rochette in Jour. des Sav., October, 1835, p. 594. 

'' Polybius, Hist., x., Extr. 8. Teyovévat yap ov« adrds 
anooratys Tod Baotéws, dAX’ Erépwv Groctdvtwy éraveAdpevos 
TOUS éxeivow exydvouc, oUTW KpaTHaut TS Baxrpavav dpxis. 

U 
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Antiochus Theos. But the Syrian king preferred the 
more dazzling, but much more doubtful chance of a 
campaign against Ptolemy Philopator, and the unfortu- 
nate Agathokles was thus left at the mercy of Euthydemus. 
I conclude therefore that about the same time he must 
have been deprived of his dominions, and that Euthydemus 
then became the sole master of all the Eastern provinces 
of Alexander’s empire. 

From this time until the invasion of Bactria by Antio- 
chus III., in 3.c. 208, the history of Euthydemus is 
entirely unknown; but from the statement which he 
made to Antiochus it would appear that he must have 
been frequently engaged in hostilities with the nomad 
Scythians on the Sogdian frontier. The Eastern cam- 
paign of Antiochus lasted for seven years, from B.c. 212 
—205. After conquering Media, Parthia, and Hyrkania, 
he made peace with Arsakes, and advanced towards 
Bactria in B.c. 208. The history of the Bactrian cam- 
paign is preserved only in two long fragments of Polybius, 
which are too important to be abridged. 

“When Antiochus was informed that Euthydemus had 
encamped with his whole army near Tagouria, and that 
he had stationed a body of ten thousand cavalry upon the 
banks of the River Arius, to defend the passage, he imme- 
diately raised the siege, and resolved to pass the river, 
and to advance towards the enemy. Being distant three 
days’ journey from the place, during the first two days 


2 Polybius, Hist., xi., Extr. 8. Euthydemus urged that peace 
was ‘‘ necessary for their common safety ; that those wander- 
ing tribes who were spread in great numbers along the borders 
of the province, were alike dangerous to them both; and that, 
if ever they should gain admittance into it, the whole country 


must inevitably fall into a state of barbarism.”—Hampton’s 
translation. 
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he moved with a moderate pace. But on the evening of 
the third, having ordered the rest of the army to decamp» 
and follow him at break of day, he took the cavalry and 
the light-armed troops, together with ten thousand of the 
pelteste, and continued his march all night, with the 
greatest haste; for he had heard that the cavalry of 
the enemy, which guarded the passage of the river by 
day, retired as soon as night came on to a certain city, 
which was full twenty stadia distant from the river. As 
the country was a level plain, commodious for the march 
of cavalry, he arrived at the expected time, and passed 
the river with the greatest part of his forces before the 
day approached. But the Bactrian cavalry, being now 
informed by their scouts of what had happened, ran 
towards the river, and were ready to attack the troops 
as they marched. ‘The king, judging it to be necessary 
that he should receive their first charge, exhorted the 
two thousand horsemen that always fought near his 
person, to perform their duty; and having ordered the 
rest to range themselves in troops and cohorts, and to 
take their accustomed posts, led on his body of cavalry, 
and engaged with the foremost of the enemy. In this 
action he distinguished himself above all that were with 
him. Many fell on both sides; but the first squadron 
of the enemy was at last broken by the king. When the 
second, and afterwards the third squadron advanced to 
the charge, the troops of Antiochus were in their turn 
pressed, and began to fall into disorder. But Panztolus, 
bringing up the rest of the cavalry, who were now almost 
all completely formed, rescued the king from the danger, 
and forced the Bactrians, whose ranks were already 
broken, to fly in great disorder. Nor did they stop their 
flight till they had reached the camp of Kuthydemus, 
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being still closely pursued by Panztolus, and having lost 
the greatest part of their men. ‘The royal cavalry, when 
they had killed great numbers, and taken many also alive, 
at last desisted from the pursuit, and encamped upon tlic 
banks of the river. Antiochus had a horse killed under 
him in the battle, and was himself wounded in the mouth, 
and lost some of his teeth. . . . Kuthydemus, disheartened 
by this defeat, retreated to Zariaspa, a city of Bactriana, 
with all his army.” ® 

Here the narrative of Polybius is interrupted; but as 
it afterwards appears that Antiochus crossed Mount 
Caucasus on his way to India, it seems certain that he 
must have advanced to Zariaspa, or Balkh, the capital of 
Bactriana. ‘This being admitted, both his previous march 
and the scene of the battle may be fixed with some 
certainty, as the country is mountainous, and the roads 
are therefore few and permanent. 

In marching from Hyrkania to Bactria, Antiochus 
must have followed the high road along the valley ot 
Meshed to the fort of Muzdaran, which stands on an 
isolated spur of table-land, at the entrance of the Darband 
Pass.* This is the place which I suppose that Antiochus 
was besieging when he heard that Euthydemus was 
encamped at Tagouria, only three days’ march distant, 
and that a body of cavalry was prepared to dispute the 
passage of the Arius River. Antiochus at once raised 
the siege, and resolved to cross the river, and advance 
against the enemy. For the first two days he moved 
slowly, but on the evening of the third day, leaving the 
main body behind, he made a forced march with all his 


13 Polybius, Hist., x., Extr. 9. 
14 Burnes’s Travels. iti., 59. 
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cavalry, and light-armed troops. As the country way 
level, aud easy for the march of cavalry, he reached the 
banks of the River Arius, and crossed it before dawn. 
Now the road through the Darband Pass leads direct upon 
the town of Sarakhs, which lies to the east of the Tejend, 
or Arius River, at forty-five miles distance from Muzdaran. 
The nature of this road also corresponds exactly with the 
account of Polybius; as Burnes describes the route for 
eighteen miles to tle south-west of Sarakhs, as lying “ over 
a level country, broken in some places by gravelly hil- 
locks.” 5 Sarakhs itself must therefore be the city to 
which the Bactrian cavalry retired at night; and Tagouria, 
where Euthydemus was encamped, may be looked for some- 
where along the line of the Murghab, or Margus River, 
in the neighbourhood of Maru-ur-Rud, or Alexandreia 
Margiane. 

Wilson thinks that Euthydemus showed little courage 
or conduct '* in retiring at once so far back as Balkh, and 
he therefore infers that Zariaspa should rather be in the 
situation of Meru or Andkoh. But the identification of 
Zariaspa with Bactria or Balkh, seems to me to be too 
well established by the direct testimony of Ptolemy, as 
well as by the coincidence of its name with Azergashasp 
or Azerasp, the famous fire-temple of Balkh, to be set 
aside by any reasoning founded on mere opinion. I dis- 
agree also with Wilson in thinking that Muthydemus 
would have shown good judgment in retiring upon Meru, 
for Meru stands on the edge of the desert, so that his 
further retreat would have been cut off, and he would 
have been compelled either to fight or to submit, and in 





16 Burnes’s Travels, iii., 58. 
16 Ariana Antiqua, p. 221, note. 
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such a position a defeat would have been fatal. By retir- 
ing upon Balkh there were two lines of retreat open to 
him ; either northward into the mountains of Sogdiana, 
or eastward up the valley of the Oxus. By taking up this 
commanding position in front of his capital, Euthydemus 
forced his antagonist to come to terms. The memory of 
Alexander’s long and arduous campaign in Sogdiana had 
not been forgotten, and as Antiochus was “ desirous of 
putting an eud to the war,!? he accepted the peace that 
was Offered by the Bactrian king.” !® 

The negotiations are described at length by Poly- 
bius :—“‘ Euthydemus, who was himself a native of 
Magnesia, endeavoured to justify his conduct, and said 
Antiochus had no reason for attempting to deprive him 
of his kingdom, since he never had rebelled against him, 
but had only obtained possession of Bactriana, by destroy- 
ing the descendants of those who had before revolted. 
He insisted long upon this point, and entreated ‘Teleas to 
mediate for him with Antiochus, that hostilities might 
cease, and that he might be allowed to retain the name of 
king. He urged that such a reconciliation was even 
necessary for their common safety. That those wander- 
ing tribes, who were spread in great numbers along the 
borders of the province, were alike dangerous to them 
both, and that if ever they should gain admittance into it, 
the whole country must inevitably fall into a state of 
barbarism. With these instructions he sent back Teleas 
to the king. 

“‘ Antiochus, who had been long desirous of putting an 





1 Polybius, Hist., xi., Extr. 8. 

18 The same view is held by Mr. Bunbury, who says that 
Antiochus ‘ appears to have despaired of effecting his subjuga- 
tion by force, as he was readily induced to make terms.’”— 
Smith’s Dictionary in v. Euthydemus. 
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end to the war, acknowledged the force of these reasons, 
and declared himself willing to accept the peace that was 
offered. And when Teleas had gone and returned again 
many times, Euthydemus at last sent his own son, Deme- 
trius, to ratify the treaty. The king received him favour- 
ably, and, judging by his appearance and his conversation, 
as well as by a certain air of majesty that was conspicuous 
in his person, that the young man was worthy of a king- 
dom, he promised to give him one of his daughters in 
marriage, and to suffer his father to retain the name of 
king. The rest of the treaty was expressed in writing, 
and the alliance confirmed by oaths.’’!® 

This easy termination of the war, so favourable to the 
Bactrian king, was partly secured by the surrender of all 
his elephants. Antiochus then crossed the Caucasus into 
India, where he renewed his alliance with the Indian 
king, Sophagasenus, and obtained more elephants, and 
the promise of a payment in money. He then marched 
through Arachosia and Drangiana into Karmania, where 
he passed the winter, and in the following year, B.c. 205, 
he returned to Syria. 

The full terms of the treaty with Euthydemus are not 
stated by Polybius; but it seems highly probable that 
they must have included the surrender either of the 
whole or of a part of the Kabul valley. This province of 
the Paropamisadze had been formerly ceded to India by 
Seleukus Nikator, in return for a large present of five 
hundred elephants. As a similar present of elephants 
was made by Sophagasenus to Antiochus, it is probable 
that the Indian king may have urged the original cession 
of the province to Sandrokoptus by Seleukus, and that 


19 Polybius, Hist., xi., Extr. 8. 
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Antiochus was not unwilling to secure a large number of 
elephants by the easy transfer of a district, which he 
could not himself hold. But the return of Antiochus, 
and the resumption of his designs upon Egypt, offered a 
favourable opportunity to the ambition of the Bactrian 
king for the recovery of his Indian provinces, which was 
soon followed by the invasion of India itself. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether the conquest of the Panjab 
was effected towards the latter end of the reign of Euthy- 
demus, or during the early career of his son, Demetrius. 
Bayer first proposed the correction of Euthydemia for 
Ptolemy’s Ei@vyndia, the Greek name of Sanyala, a sug- 
gestion which has been generally adopted; but he as- 
signed the renewing of the town to Demetrius.” Both 
Lassen and Wilson have objected that there is no 
evidence that the change of name was due to Demetrius.” 
But it seems to me that the bare fact that an honour to 
the name of Euthydemus could not have originated with 
an enemy is a sufficient proof that the new name must 
have been imposed either by Euthydemus himself, or 
by his son, as Demetrius was eventually supplanted by 
Eukratides, who belonged to another family. My own 
impression is that the conquest of the Panjab was most 
probably effected by the Prince Demetrius during the 
reign of his father. In coming to this conclusion I am 
partly influenced by the fact that single specimens of the 
copper money of Euthydemus are occasionally met with 
in the Western Panjab, but chiefly because several of his 








20 Bayer, Hist. Reg. Grec. Bact., p. 85., ‘non dubito fere 
Demetrium hance urbem Ev6vdnyefay vocasse ab Euthydemo 
parente, sed defuncto eodem,” &c. 

21 Lassen on Bactrian coins; Dr. Roer's translation, p. 154; 
Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 230. 
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copper coins were found in the bed of the Indus at Attok 
in 1840, while raising a sunken boat. 

That the Indian war was begun by Euthydemus was 
first suggested by Bayer, who thought that, after the 
peace with Antiochus, Euthydemus turned his arms 
against the nomads and the Indians. But he inferred 
that the Indian war must have terminated unfortunately, 
because (as he believed) Menander, and not Demetrius, 
was the successor of Euthydemus.”” This error regard- 
ing the relative dates and positions of these two princes 
was only dispelled in our own times by the discovery of 
their coins, which prove most clearly, not only that 
Demetrius did reign in Bactria immediately after his 
father, but that Menander did not reign there, and was 
besides many years posterior to Demetrius. If this 
knowledge had been accessible to Bayer, it seems very 
probable that he would have come to a different con- 
clusion regarding the termination of the Indian war; and 
that he would, therefore, have assigned the renaming of 
Sangala to Euthydemus himself. 

The date of the death of Euthydemus is variously esti- 
mated by the different authorities.7 Thus Vaillant places 
the extreme limit of his reign in a.u.c. 555, or B.c. 199, 
while Bayer assigns B.c. 195, and Raoul Rochette, Wilson, 


#2 Hist. Reg. Grec. Bact., p. 74. ‘Non est absurdum sta- 
tuere post illam pacem Euthydemum arma vertisse in Nomadas, 
quorum vires superiori bello formidaverat et in Indos, ut infra 
dicemus. Hoe autem bellum Indicum malum denique cessisse 
videtur, quod ex haud obscuris argumentis concludo, Menan- 
drum Ineiz regem, successorem Euthydemi fuisse, non Deme- 
trium filium.” 

# Vaillant, Parth. Hist., i., Canon Chronolog. 27. Bayer, 
Hist. Reg. Grec. Bact. 41. R. Rochette, Jour. des Savants : 
Oct. 1835, 594. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 220. Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, ii., App. xxiv. 
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and Bartholomei bring it down to 190. Lassen, on the 
other hand, takes it back to 205, and my own opinion is 
in favour of B.c. 200. But as all are unanimous in 
assigning him a reign of from 25 to 35 years, in agree- 
ment with the marked differences of age observable in the 
various portraits on his coins, the period of his death will 
depend on the date of his accession. Now, I have already 
shown that the most probable date of his accession to the 
throne of Bactria was about B.c. 230, or not later than 
225, and consequently the most probable date of his death 
will be about B.c. 200. 

The silver money of Euthydemus is very common in 
Balkh and Bokhara, to the north of the Caucasus, and 
less common in Kabul, Kandahar and Sistan. His cop- 
per coins, which are perhaps less numerous than the 
silver, are found in about equal numbers in Sistan and 
Kandahar, and throughout the Kabul valley. Colonel 
Stacy describes them as “very common in Sistan and 
Kandahar ;”’ and his testimony is supported by that of 
Captain Hutton, who obtained five specimens in Sistan.™ 
Masson collected six copper coins at Begram, and ten 
more at other places in the Kabul valley. From these 
well-ascertained find-spots of his coins, it seems quite 
certain that Euthydemus must have possessed Sogdiana 
and Bactria, to the north of the Caucasus, with Arachosia, 
Drangiana, and the Paropamisade to the south.  '‘l'o 





24 My old friend, Colonel Stacy, commanded .a regiment at 
Kandahar in 1839, '40, and '41, where he made a large collec- 
tion of coins, which is now in the museum of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. Captain Hutton was employed in 
the Commissariat Department in Sistan and Kandahar during 
the same period. His collection came to me by purchase. 
From both I received many valuable notes as to the compara- 
tive rarities of the coins and the localities whence they were 
obtained. 

25 Bengal Asiatic Soc. Jour., v., pp. 11, 21, 547. 
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these we may add Aria and Margiana, as he advanced to 
the banks of the Arius River, and beyond the Margus or 
Murghib River, to oppose Antiochus. This extent of 
the Kingdom of Euthydemus, which I have deduced from 
the actual find-spots of his coins, is supported by the 
testimony of Apollodorus of Artamita, who says that the 
Greeks of Bactria “ became so powerful, by means of the 
fertility and advantage of the country, that they made 
themselves masters of Ariana and India.’”?° This wide 
extent of dominion is also indicated by the monograms, if 
my readings of them be correct. Thus No. 1] represents 
Nautaka, in Sogdiana; No. 9 is Iotale, in Margiana ; 
No. 28 is Herakleia, in Aria; No. 10 is Arachotus, the 
capital of Arachosia; and Nos. 3 and 16 are Alexandreia 
Ophiane, and Kartana, the chief cities of the Paro- 
pamisade. 

According to Polybius,?7 Euthydemus was a native of 
Magnesia; a fact which it is equally pleasing and in- 
teresting to find perpetuated by the king himself in the 
adoption of the galloping horse of the coins of Magnesia”® 
as the common type of his own copper money. The 
obverse has a bearded head of Herakles, crowned with a 
chaplet of oak or ivy. The gold and silver coins offer a 
bare diademed head of the king on the obverse, with a 
figure of Herakles sitting on the reverse. On the rarer 
silver coins, Herakles is represented crowned with a 
wreath of oak or ivy, standing to the front, with a club 
and lion’s skin on his left arm, and holding out a second 
wreath in his right hand. As Herakles 1 was one of the 





26 Strabo, Geogr., xi, 11, 2. Tacsveav ot loxuoay oe | droory- 
Tavtec _EMAnvec duriy (rv Baxrpidy) dia THY aperyv THS xwpas, 
wore TAS ‘Aptavis érexpatouv, Kat tov ‘IvSav. 

*7 Polybius, Hist., x., Extr. 8. Kai yap airos fv 6 EvOvdypos 
Mayrys. 

*° Miiller, Numismatique d’Alexandre le Grand, pl. xv., 
fig. 1070. 
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two mythical conquerors of India,** I suppose that this 
second wreath is offered to the king himself, and that the 
type is designed to show the hero’s acknowledgment of 
Euthydemus as another conqueror of India. Pantaleon and 
Agathokles, the predecessors of Euthydemus, had already 
appropriated the type of Bacchus, who was regarded as 
the first conqueror of the East; and the adoption of the 
type of Herakles by Euthydemus was only a repetition of 
the same idea. 

The nickel coins, as well as the larger pieces of copper, 
refer wholly to the worship of Apollo. The head of the 
god is laurelled and youthful, and is perhaps intended as 
an ideal representation of the king himself, as the coins 
most probably belong to the early part of his reign, 
before he had discontinued the nickel coinage, which 
is peculiar to his two predecessors, Pantaleon and 
Agathokles, and to himself. 


DEMETRIUS (Aniketos). 

The earliest notice of Demetrius is by Polybius, who 
relates that, while yet a youth, he was sent by his father 
to conclude the treaty of peace with Antiochus the Great. 
“The king received him favourably, and judging by his 
appearance and his conversation, as well as by a certain 
air of majesty that was conspicuous in his person, that 
the young man was worthy of a kingdom, he promised to 
give him one of his daughters in marriage,*° and to suffer 
his father to retain the name of king.” Bayer doubts 
this fact, because Antiochus was only fifteen years of age 
at his accession in s.c. 223; and asks how he could have 
promised one of his daughters when he had none.*! But 

2® Arrian. Indica, vii. and viii. 7 

30 Hist., xi., Extr. 8. "EmmyydAatw Sacey aita play Tov 
éavtov Gvyarépwv. 


31 Hist. Reg. Grec. Bact., p. 74. ‘‘Quas tum potuit Demetrio 
despondcre filias, cum haberet nullas ?” 
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his eldest son, Antiochus, was born in 220, and as he had 
a large family of nine or ten children, he may easily have 
had two or three daughters before B.c. 207. The names 
of. three daughters, Laodike, Kleopatra, and Antiochis, 
are recorded as the wives of Prince Antiochus, of Ptolemy, 
and of Ariarathes; anda fourth daughter, without name, 
is mentioned as having been offered to Eumenes in 
s.c. 188. The last was most probably born after the 
Eastern campaign ; but as we know that Kleopatra was 
fourteen years old at the time of her marriage in B.c. 193, 
it is certain that she must have been born in sB.c. 207 or 
208; and, consequently, I see no reason to doubt the 
statement of Polybius that Antiochus had promised one 
of his daughters to Demetrius in 3.c. 207. 

Wilson thinks that Demetrius was then “ probably 
little more than a boy, and not of marriagable years ;””? 
but, as Polybius styles him a young man, I conclude that 
the reason why Antiochus only promised his daughter 
was on account of her youth, and not because Demetrius 
was too young to be married. For it seems highly im- 
probable that a young man, who was sent by his father to 
ratify a treaty with the great King of Syria, should have 
been of too immature an age for an eastern marriage. 
Indeed, Antiochus himself was only seventeen years old 
at his marriage in B.c. 221, and it is quite incredible that 
Demetrius could’ have been a boy of less age in B.c. 207. 

The accession of Demetrius to the throne of Bactria 
has also been doubted by Bayer, chiefly because he is 
called by Justin ‘“ King of the Indians.” But these 
doubts have been satisfactorily dispelled by the discovery 
of more than fifty specimens of his coins, nearly all 


*2 Ariana Antiqua, p. 228. 


*» Hist. Reg. Gree. Bact., p. 75, ‘‘ Neque omnino Bactriorum 
fuisse regem.”’ 
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of which were found in Bactria and Ariana. This 
is further confirmed by the notice of Strabo, that the 
Greeks, under Demetrius and Menander, had extended 
their dominion in the East to the Seres and Phauni 
beyond Sogdiana, and into India as far as the Isamus.* 
For the coins of Menander, which are numerous in 
the Kabul valley and Panjib, and not uncommon in 
North India, are not found at all to the north of the 
Caucasus, or Hindoo Kush; and, consequently, the 
extension of the Greek dominion beyond Sogdiana must 
be assigned to Demetrius. We know also from Polybius, 
that the Nomad Scythians had already become trouble- 
some during the reign of Euthydemus, and at his death, 
I suppose them to have taken advantage of the ab- 
sence of Demetrius in the Panjab to invade Sogdiana. 
Thus arrested in his early career of Indian conquest, 
Demetrius must have returned at once to Bactria, to 
begin a campaign against the Scythians, in which he 
carried his victorious arms beyond the limits of Alexan- 
der’s empire to the distant Seres and Phauni. 

The exact position of these barbarous tribes has not 
hitherto been fixed. But if the Phauni, or Phruni, are 
the same people as the Grinzi Scythians of Ptolemy, 
they were probably located in the neighbourhood of 
Kashgar and Yarkand. The Seres and Phruri are men- 
tioned by Dionysius Periegetes,® along with the Tokhari 
on the Jaxartes; and the same people are no doubt 


3¢ Geogr., xv., 11, 1. Bayer reads 3vpwv xai Pavvev ; but all 
the editions that I have consulted have Sypwv nai baivov. 
Lassen has ®pvvwy ; Lassen’s Bactrian Coins, Dr. Roer’s trans- 
lation, p. 153. Some MSS. give Zupwr. 

% Orb. Descript., v. 752.—xat Toxapor, Ppovpor re, cat Ove. 
BapBapa Sypwv. Avienus, v. 934, and Priscianus, v. 727, have 
Phruri; but Eustathius, in his Commentary, gives Phruni. 
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intended by Pliny’s Thyri (or Thuni) and Tochari ; and 
by the Thyni and Phocari of Solinus.** Some MSS. also 
read Svpuv instead of Sypwv ; and this I believe to be the 
true reading, as I find that Sw-/e was the old Chinese 
name of Kashgar in the time of the Han dynasty, which 
was contemporary with Demetrius.” The Phruri, or 
Phruni, I take to be the same as the people of Phu-li, one 
of the four nations that were subject to the Shu-kiu-pho 
(i.e., the Sokpos or Sakas) at the same time. The Sokpo 
territory is described as lying 1,000 li, or 167 miles, to 
the west of Khotan, 300 /, or 50 miles, to the north of the 
Tsung-ling or Karakoram Mountains, and 900 Ui, or 
150 miles, to the south of Su-le, or Kashgar. It thus 
corresponds exactly with the present Yarkand, as well as 
with the country of the Sakai, or Sakas, of Ptolemy, 
whom he places to the south of the Grinzi Scythe. 
Now at this very time, or in B.c. 200, according to the 
Chinese authorities, Mothé, the great chief of the 
Hiung-nu, had driven the Yuch2, or Tokhari, from their 
territories, and had subdued the whole country up to the 
banks of the Volga on the west.*® These successes of 
the Hiung-nu must have forced the conquered nations 
towards the west, and thus have brought them into con- 
tact with the Greeks of Bactriana, on the banks of the 
Jaxartes. For a time, however, their further advance 
was stayed by the victories of Demetrius, who carried his 
arms into the midst of their territories, and added fresh 
lustre to the Grecian name. 


36 Plinii. Nat. Hist., vi. 20. Ab Attacoris gentes Phuri et 
Tochari,——Solini—c. 

57 Remusat’s Fo-kwe-ki, c. iv.,n. 3. Kao-tsu, the founder 
of the Han dynasty reigned from 202 to 194 s.c. 
38 D’Herbelot, Bibliothéque Oricntale, vol. vi., p. 9, in roce 

urk, 
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The period of this Scythian campaign is determined 
partly by the death of Euthydemus, and partly by the 
date of the forced migration of the Yuchi and other 
Scythian tribes towards the Jaxartes. Now, I have 
already shown that both of these events must have taken 
place either in or about p.c. 200; and as they almost 
certainly preceded the campaign of Demetrius, I believe 
that the date of his Scythian conquests may be assigned 
with some certainty to the very beginning of the second 
century, or between 200 and 196 B.c. 

After the close of the Scythian campaign, it 1s probable 
that Demetrius returned to his original project of ex- 
tending the Bactrian dominions towards India. Justin 
actually designates him as “ King of the Indians ;” ® and 
as the famous passage of Strabo, describing the conquests 
of the Bactrian kings, refers the eastern extension beyond 
the Hypanis to Menander, it seems almost certain that the 
southern extension to Patalene must have been due to 
Demetrius. The elephant head-dress on his coins refers 
pointedly to the conquest of India, which is confirmed by 
the title of Aniketos, or the Invincible, on his Indian coin, 
while the title of ‘‘ King of the Indians” given by Justin 
would seem to refer to the actual occupation of the 
country. 

The passage of Strabo regarding this conquest is so 
important that it must be quoted at full length.4° ‘The 
Greeks, who caused the revolt of Bactriana, became so 





3 Hist., xli., 6, ‘regis Indorum.” 

40 Geog., xi., 11, 1.—xai padtora Mévavépos. Eye Kat TOV 
*Yraviv déBy wpos éw kai péxpt rou Iadpov mpondbe. ‘Ta pev yer 
airés, Ta S€ Anurrptos, 5 Ev@udnpov dws, tod Baxtpiuy BacrAEws. 
Od pévoy Se ryv Wlaradnvnv Katéoxov, dAAG Kairis ddAns mapadias 
Thy ré Lapidorov kadoupevyy kal THV Suyépridos BacwWelav. Ka’ ddov 
8, gyow éxeivos, THs oupmdons “Apiavys mpooxnpa elvar TV 
Baxtpuavyy. Kal 8 cai pexpt Svpwv ai Ppipwy éfereway THv apxyy. 
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powerful by means of the fertility and advantages of the 
country, according to Apollodorus of Artamita, that they 
made themselves masters of Ariana and India. Some of 
these princes subdued more nations than Alexander him- 
self; particularly Menander, who, crossing the Hypanis, 
penetrated eastward as far as the Isamus. But though 
the Greek conquests were chiefly due to Menander, yet 
they were partly also due to Demetrius, the son of Kuthy- 
demus, King of Bactria. Thus they conquered Patalene, 
and advancing along the coast they subjected the king- 
doms of Sarioustus and Sigertis.” 

On this passage Lassen remarks that, ‘‘ to Demetrius we 
oust assign the conquest of Ariana, namely, the country of 
the Paropamisade, and Arachosia.’””? The same opinion had 
already been formed by Bayer, on the authority of Isidorus 
of Kharax, who mentions amongst the chief places of Ara- 
chosia the town of Demetrias, which both Bayer and Lassen 
think must have been so named by the Bactrian king.“ 
This inference is doubtless correct, as the province of 
Arachosia had fallen into the possession of the Parthians 
before the accession of the Syrian Demetrius. But as I 
have already shown, on the unimpeachable testimony of 
the find-spots of his copper coins, that the conquest of 
Drangiana, Arachosia, and the Paropamisade, must be 
assigned to the reign of uthydemus, it is probable that 
the foundation of the town in honour of Demetrius may 
have taken place before his accession to the throne. It 
is certain, at least, that if he was the conqueror of 
Drangiana or Arachosia, it must have been during the 
lifetime of his father. But, according to Strabo, the 
province of Ariana was not limited to Arachosia and the 





1 Bayer Hist. Reg. Grae. Bact., p. 84. Lassen on Bactrian 
Coins, by Roer, p. 154. 
Y 
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Paropamisade, but comprised also Gedrosia and the 
country of the Orit to the south. To Demetrius, there- 
fore, I would assign the conquest of southern Ariana, from 
whence he extended his arms through the Bolan and 
Gandava passes to Patalene, or the lower valley of the 
Indus, and then, stretching along the coast, he subjected 
the kingdoms of Sarioustus and Sigertis. 

The conquest of Patalene is ascribed to Menander by 
both Lassen and Wilson,” on the ground that the drachme 
of Apollodotus and Menander were still current at Bary- 
gaza in the second century of the Christian era. But as 
Lassen makes Apollodotus the predecessor of Menander, 
his coins could not have been current in the country 
before its conquest. Wilson is more consistent, as he 
places Apollodotus after Menander, while Raoul Rochette* 
makes him the son and successor of Menander. But as 
both Trogus Pompeius and the author of the Periplus 
place the name of Apollodotus before that of Menander, 
it seems to me most probable that he must have preceded 
Menander. The find-spots of his coins show that he must 
have reigned in Arachosia and Drangiana; and as not a 
siugle specimen of Menander was obtained in those coun- 
tries either by Colonel Stacy or by Captain Hutton, it is 
certain that he did not reign there. From these facts I 
conclude that both Arachosia and Drangiana had fallen 
into the hands of the Parthians before the accession of 
Menander, and that he must therefore have been posterior 
to Apollodotus. If this he admitted, it follows that the 
conquest of Patalene could not have been due to Menander, 
but to Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus. To him, 





42 Lassen on Bactrian Coins, p. 158. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 280. 
43 Jour. des Sav., Oct., 1835, p. 579. 
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therefore, must be ascribed the greatest extension of the 
Greek power in the East, as his authority was acknow- 
ledged from the banks of the Jaxartes to the mouths of 
the Indus, and from the shores of the Caspian to the 
banks of the Hyphasis. 

Wilson, however, not only ascribes the conquest of 
Patalene to Menander, but excludes Demetrius from 
India altogether. According to his view, ‘ neither from 
a consideration of probability, nor from the evidence 
afforded by the coins of Demetrius, can we attach any 
credit to his Indian sovereignty.”44 And in another 
place he adds that the ‘“ absence of bilingual inscrip- 
tions excludes the coins of Demetrius from any commu- 
nity of circulation with those coins of which the Indian 
origin cannot be doubted.”’? The last objection is removed 
by the discovery of the square bilingual coin No. 11 of 
the accompanying Plate IV.; and the fact of his Indian 
sovereignty is too well attested by Strabo and Justin to 
be set aside by a mere opinion, which is unsupported 
either by fact or by argument. 

The date of this Indian campaign may be fixed approxi- 
mately towards 192 B.c. The Scythian war was finished 
about B.c. 196; and if we allow two years for rest and 
preparation, the campaign in Southern Ariana would have 
occupied the year 193, while the invasion of Patalene 
would have taken up the whole of the year 192, and the 
campaign against Sarioustus and Sigertis would not have 
been completed until the close of 3.c. 191. During the 
continuation of the Indian war I conjecture that Eukra- 
tides was left as Satrap in Bactriana; and that about z.c. 
190 he took advantage of the prolonged absence of his 
sovereign to make himself independent. 


4 Ariana Antiqua, p. 280. © Ariana Antiqua, p. 281. 
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Our only authority for this period of Bactrian history 
is a single passage of Justin,“* in which, after describing 
the rise of Eukratides in Bactria, and of Mithridates in 
Parthia, as being nearly contemporary, he adds that 
‘‘Kukratides carried on many wars with great vigour, 
being weakened by which, when he was besieged with 
only three hundred men by Demetrius, he, by continual 
sallies, withstood sixty thousand of the enemy. Where- 
fore being delivered in the fifth month, he reduced India 
under his power.” From this passage it may be inferred 
that Demetrius had first overcome Eukratides in the 
field, and that the defeated chief had taken refuge with a 
small body of men in some strong fort, where he was 
closely besieged for five months, and reduced to very 
great straits. With such scant information it is difficult 
to form more than a conjecture as to the probable scene 
of this remarkable event in Bactrian history. But two 
inferences may be drawn, which seem to me to be nearly 
certain: first, that the fort must have been a small place, 
of difficult access, otherwise it could not have been de- 
fended successfully by three hundred men; and second, 
that as Eukratides was not relieved until the fifth month, 
his defeat must have occurred in winter, somewhat to the 
south of the Hindu, Kush, or Snowy Caucasus, so that his 
Bactrian friends could not come to his assistance for some 
months. Either Kilat-i-Ghilzi in Arachosia, or Aornos 
near the Indus, would satisfy both of these conditions, 
and to one of them I would assign the honour of being the 
probable scene of this famous defence. 


48 Hist. xli. 6.—‘ Multa tamen Eucratides bella magna virtute 
gessit ; quibue attritus, cam obsidionem Demetrii regis Indorum 
pateretur cum CCC militibus LX millia hostium assiduis erup- 
tionibus vicit. Quinto itaque mense liberatus Indiam in potes- 
tatem redegit.”’ 
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From the brief notice of Justin it might be supposed 
that the contest between Demetrius and Eukratides was 
limited to this single siege, but it is more probable that 
the operations in the field may have extended over one or 
two years; and that the relief of Eukratides, and his 
final triumph, did not take place until two or three years 
after his revolt, which may therefore be dated about 
B.c. 187. 

I think it probable that Eukratides was not alone in 
this revolt, and that his success may have been partly due 
to the simultaneous defection of Antimachus Nikephoros, 
whom 1 suppose to have been either a sou or a grandson 
of Antimachus Theos. It is probable that some descend- 
ants of the original revolters, Diodotus, Pantaleon, and 
Antimachus, and more especially females, may have 
escaped the general destruction of their families by Euthy- 
demus. Such perhaps was Laodike, the wife of Heliokles 
and mother of Eukratides, whom I suppose to have been 
the daughter either of Diodotus IJ., or of Antimachus 
Theos. Such also: must have been Antimachus Nike- 
phoros, who, judging from his name, was either a son or 
grandson of AntimachusI. Hetherefore would naturally 
have joined the party of Eukratides against the son of 
Euthydemus, and to him I would assign the defection of 
the Eastern Paropamisade, or Lower Kabul valley. 

At the close of hostilities in B.c. 187 I suppose that the 
dominions of the Eastern Greeks were divided between 
the three rival princes. Eukratides obtained possession of 
Bactriana, including Bactria proper, Sogdiana and Mar- 
giana; Antimachus got the Paropamisade ; while Deme- 
trius retained Ariana and India, or Aria, Drangiana, 
Arachosia and Gedrosia, with the Pentapotamia, or 
Panjab, and Patalene, or Sindh. But the boundaries of 
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the rival states were most probably well defined; and I 
presume that the Western Paropamisade, or the Upper 
Kabul valley, and its capital the Caucasian Alexandria, 
which was situated at the rpiodov, or meeting of the three 
roads from Bactriana, Ariana, and India, may have 
changed masters several times, according to the tempo- 
rary ascendency of one of the rival princes. 

The further history of Demetrius is not known, but I 
conjecture that he may have continued to reign over 
Ariana and India until about s.c. 180, when he either 
died or was killed in battle, after a chequered but not 
inglorious reign of twenty years. Ariana then fell to 
Eukratides ; but the Indian provinces most probably still 
remained in the possession of the family of Demetrius, as 
I conclude that Lysias, who adopted the types of the 
elephant head-dress, the head of Herakles with club, and 
the standing Herakles crowning himself, must have been 
his son and successor. 

The romantic career of Demetrius, who shared with 
Menander the glory of having extended the Grecian 
empire in the East, would seem to have attracted the 
eager notice of his countrymen in the West. His royal 
bearing as a youth had won the regard of Antiochus, and 
his exploits as a man had pushed the Greek dominion in 
the East beyond the conquests of Alexander. To him 
was due the glory of having carried the Greek arms across 
the mountains of Imaus on the north, and beyond the 
mouths of the Indus on the south. His dominions 
embraced the fairest and the richest portion of the ancient 
Persian empire; and the vanity of his countrymen was 
flattered by hearing that the gods of Greece were wor- 
shipped on the Indian Caucasus, and that distant nations 
beyond the Sogdians and Indians had yielded to the 
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happy influence of Hellenic genius.’ The exploits of 
Demetrius were no doubt related in the Parthian history 
of Apollodorus of Artamita. But of this work we have 
only a single passage preserved by Strabo, which has 
already been quoted. It seems probable, however, that 
the story of Demetrius must have been preserved in some 
other ancient work down to a very late period, as Chaucer 
gives a description of 


‘The great Emetrius, the King of Ind,” 


in the ‘‘ Knight’s Tale,” which he derived from Boccaccio, 
who professes to have translated it into ‘‘ vulgar Latin” 
(i.e, Italian) from wna antichissima storia. Tyrwhitt 
doubts this statement, and thinks that he must have taken 
the story from some Greek original, an opinion in which 
I fully concur. The part of the poem which I suppose to 
refer to the son of Euthydemus is the description of the 
king’s personal appearance. 


‘‘ With Arcite, in stories as men find 
The great Emetrius, the King of Ind, 
Upon a steedeé bay, trapped in steele, 
Covered with clothe of gold, diapred wele 
Came riding like the God of Armes, Mars. 
* * * * * 
His crispé hair like ringés was yrun, 
And that was yellowe, and glittered as the sun; 
His nose was high, his eyen bright citrene, 
His lippes round, his colour was sanguine ; 


47 Such, at least, was the effect of the exploits of Alexander 
on the mind of Plutarch; and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that his feelings were generally shared by his countrymen. 
Ata 8 "Ade~ardpov rots “EAAnvwv Oeots Baxrpa xal Kavxacos 
mpogexvvnoe . « . 'Ad€~avdpos Se . . xatagzeipas tHv ‘Aciay 
EdAnvixotg téXeot . . . ovd€ UpoPOaciav Yoydiavol, ovd’ "Ivdia 
Bovxepadiav, obde modAw “EdAdda Kavxacos weptotxovoay, als 
éprrodiabeicats eo éaOn 7d adypior. 
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A fewe fracknés in his face ysprent, 
Betwixen yellow and black somdeal yment ; 4 
And ag a lion he his loking cast ; 

Of five and twenty years his age I cast.” 


The fair complexion, as well as the Greek name of the 
king of India, shows that the poet intends to describe a 
European, and uot a native of the East. His youth and 
royal bearing tally exactly with the account of Polybius; 
and his aquiline nose is seen on all the coins of the King 
of Bactria. This curious and interesting coincidence is 
so close and precise that it can scarcely be accidental ; and 
I feel a strong inclination to identify the great Emetrius 
of Chaucer with the son of Kuthydemus of Bactria. 

The coins of Demetrius in tle accompanying plate have 
all been taken from my own cabinet. The copper coins 
are less numerous than the silver, but all are rare, and 
several are unique, or nearly so. The type of Athene has 
already been published by Raoul Rochette, from Honig- 
berger’s tetradrachm, which I believe has since been lost. 
The learned Frenchman has suggested that this type 
appears to be imitated from the coins of the kings of 
Kappadokia, and specially from those of Antiochus IX., 
Philopator, and Seleukus VI., Nikator of Syria; but he 
must have overlooked the fact that the whole of these 





48 These lines have been modernised by Dryden with his 
usual spirit and vigour :— 

‘His amber-coloured locks in ringlets run 

With graceful negligence, and shone against the sun ; 
His nose was aquiline, his eyes were blue ; 

Ruddy his lips, and fair and fresh his hue, 

Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen 
Whose dusk set off the whiteness of the skin.” 

49 Jour. des Sav., Sept., 1885, p. 520, pl.i., fig. 4. See the 
accompanying Plate IV., fig. 1.—‘‘Le type de la Minerve 
debout, tel qu'il est ici figuré, semble imité de celui des monnaics 
des rois de Cappadoce, et de celles des rois de Syrie, notam- 
ment d'Antiochus 1V., Philopator, et de Seleucus VL, Nicator.” 
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princes were posterior to Demetrius of Bactria. The 
action of the goddess on the Bactrian coins is also diffe- 
rent, and corresponds minutely with her figure, as repre- 
sented on a Bactrian gem. I would refer those coins 
which offer a bare head af the king to the early part of 
his reign, before the commencement of the Indian cam- 
paign. The usual representation shows the king’s head 
covered with an elephant’s skin, which no doubt refers 
to the conquest of India. So also does the elephant’s 
head on Fig. 8; but the accompanying caduceus I am 
unable to explain. The trident in Fig. 7 probably refers 
to some naval success, such as the passage of the Indus, 
or perhaps an actual sea-fight off the coast of Patalene or 
Surasbtra during his Indian campaign. But the most 
interesting of the coins of Demetrius is the square copper 
piece, Fig. 11, the reverse of which offers a literal trans- 
lation in the Indian language, and in Arian letters, of the 
Greck legend of the obverse. On this coin Demetrius 
assumes the title of Anietos, or the “Invincible,” which 
is further typified by the Thunderbolt of Zeus, who is 
invincible amongst the gods. 

Many of the coins of Euthydemus and Demetrius take 
high rank as works of art, and some of them may be com- 
pared with advantage with the contemporary coins of the 
Seleukidze of Syria. The spirited treatment of the ele- 
phant’s head on the coins of Demetrius, and more particu- 
larly on Fig. 8 of the accompanying plate, is specially 
deserving of notice, as alike truthful and artistic. On the 
coins of his contemporary, Antiochus the Great, the ele- 
phant is represented with a trunk of twice the natural 
length and thickness, which widens towards the end like 
a cornucopie. 

(To be continued.) 
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COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 
By MaAJsJorn-GENERAL A. CUNNINGHAM. 


BeroreE proceeding to describe the coins of Eukratides, 
the successor of Demetrius, it is necessary to discuss 
the theory first put forth by Bayer in the last century, 
and in our own time supported by the weighty opinion of 
the learned French Academician, Raoul Rochette, that 
there was was a second prince of this name, the son and 
successor of the first. The argument of Bayer is based 
upon the assumption that some of the facts told of Eukra- 
tides agree better with the history of his son, and, conse- 
quently, that the name of the son must also have been 
Eukratides.! But Bayer’s facts are only ingenious in- 
ferences, which seem to me to have uo solid foundation. 
He supposes that Eukratides was the King of the Bac- 
trians, who invited the advance of Demetrius Nikator 
against Parthia; and that as the son of Eukratides 
treated his father as an enemy, the father must have 
been a friend of the Parthians ; and, consequently, that the 





1 Historia regni Grec. Bactr., xxxix., p. 95. ‘Nam quedam 
de Eucratide dicuntur, que in illum superiorem non cadunt— 
fuit igitur, cui illa conveniunt, et ipse dictus Eucratides.” 


AA 
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friend and enemy of the Parthians must have been two 
different persons. But these are mere assumptions: and 
although I am quite prepared to admit that the son of 
Eukratides may have invited the King of Syria to invade 
Parthia, yet it is certain that no ancient author gives this 
son the name of Eukratides. Strabo, however, does 
mention that the Parthians took the two satrapies of 
Aspiones and Turiva from Eukratides; and as Bayer 
assigns this campaign to the latter part of the reign 
of Mithridates, he argues that it must have been con- 
ducted against the son of Eukratides, the enemy of the 
Parthians, and, therefore, that this son must also have 
been named Enkratides. Now the actual date of the 
conquest of these satrapies by the Parthians is uncertain ; 
but I gather from the expression used by Justin, of the 
Bactrians worn out by their wars with the Drangians, 
Sogdians, and Indians, being at last vanquished by the 
“weaker” Parthians, that this acquisition of territory 
must have been made before the Parthian conquest of 
Media and Elymais, as after their annexation the Parthians 
could not be called “ weaker” than the Bactrians. The 
conquest of these satrapies must consequently have taken 
place early in the reign of Mithridates, and therefore 
during the reign of Eukratides, the supplanter of De- 
metrius. 

The argument of Raoul Rochette is founded upon the 
fact that the Eukratides of the coins uses two different 
titles and two distinct types; the one offering a bare 
head of the king, with the simple title of BAZIAEQ3, 
and the other a helmeted head with the more ambi- 
tious title of BASIAEQS METAAOY. These differences 
are sufficient, he thinks, to prove that there must have 
been two princes of the name of Eukratides, He alan 
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thinks that the two heads are of different shapes. But 
I am prepared to contest these conclusions; for we 
not only possess several coins with helmeted heads, ac- 
companied by the simple title of BASIAEQS, as well as 
others with bare heads, and the more ambitious title of 
BASIAEQS METAAOY,? but we actually have the name 
of the father of Eukratides the Great recorded by himself 
on the remarkable coin engraved as Fig. 6 of the accom- 
panying Plate V. On this coin Eukratides the Great 
distinctly calls himself the son of Heliokles and Laodike, 
and, consequently, Raoul Rochette’s argument has lost its 
only support.? Wilson had this coin before him when he 
wrote the Ariana Antiqua; but as he supposed that it 
was minted by the young Prince Heliokles, the son of 
Eukratides, he failed to see its conclusive bearing on the 
question raised by Bayer and Raoul Rochette. The two 
legends of this important coin are BAXIAEYS META® 
EYKPATIALS, and HAIOKAEOYS KAI AAOAIKH3, which 
form one intelligible inscription by the insertion of wos 
between them. The connection of the two legends is 
obvious, and is most satisfactorily illustrated by the 
opening words of the Adulitic inscription, BaotAeus peyac 
TlroAeuatos, veog BaotAews MroAepatov xat Bacthioons Apowone. 


? See the accompanying Plate V., Figs. 8 and 5, for a tetra- 
drachm and obolus of the former type, and Fig. 12 of the same 
Plate for a square copper lepton of the latter type. See also 
Ariana Antiqua, pl. iii., figs. 6 and 12. 

3 Jour. des Sav., 1886, p. 130, note1: ‘‘ Les faits historiques 
rappelés par Bayer, et que ne peuvent concerner qu’un second 
Eucratide, d'accord avec les médailles mémes, qui nous offrent 
une téte de Roi diadémée, avec le simple titre, BAZIAEQS 
EYKPATIAOY, et une téte de Roi, differente pour la conforma- 
tion, et coiffée d'un casque, avec l'inscription accrue d’une epithéte 
ambitieuse, BASIAEQS MELTAAOY EYKPATIAOY, prouvent 
sufisamment qu'il y out effectivoment deux Eucratides.” 
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COINS OF EUKRATIDES tue Great. 


1. ON 22. Twenty-stater piece, or p; talent. Bibl. Imp., 
2593°5 grs. Unique, from Bokhara. See description by M. 
Chabouillet in Rev. Num., 1837, p. 882 and pl. xii. For types 
sce Plate V., Fig. 7. 


Obr.—Helmetcd head of king to right, with the ends of 
the diadem hanging behind. The helmet has a 
long, flowing crest, and is ornamented on the 
side with the ear and horn of a bull. The shoulder 
is draped. The whole is surrounded by a circle of 
astragalus beading. 


Tier. —The mounted Dioskuri charging with levelled spears 
to the right, and carrying palm branches over their 
Jeft shoulders. In the field to right No. 58 
monogram. Legend dispuscd in two lines; 
BASIAEQS METAAOY in a semicircle at top, 
and EYKPATIAOY in a straight line beluw. 


2. O M13. Tetradrachma. British Museum. 259. grs. 
Duplicates, Bodleian Lib., and author, 258 grs. Rare. Plate 
Y., Fig. 1. Thomas, No. 1. 


Olv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with the 
shoulders draped. The whole surrounded by a 
circle of astragalus beading. 

Rev.—Draped figure of Apollo, standing to the front, hold- 
ing an arrow in his right hand, and placing his 
left hand on a bow, which rests on the ground. 
In the field to left No. 24 monogram, lower fig. 
Legend in two perpendicular lines, BASIAEOS 
EYKPATIAOY. 


A duplicate has a monogram formed of the letters 
M and H; and the Bodleian specimen has a monograin 
like No. 1, but without the sloping stroke on the left. 


2a.O ® 7. Drachma. General Fox. Duplicate, General 
Abbott. Thomas No. la. 


Same types as No. 2, with No. 567 monogram. General 
Abbott's duplicate bas the detached letters KI. 
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8.0 R12, Tetradrachma, British Museum, 258°5 gers. 
From author. Duplicates, Mr. Wigan (from Mr. Gibbs), 263 
grs.,"Mr. E. C. Bayley, and General Abbott. Extremely rare. 
Plate V., Fig. 2. Thomas, No. 4. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with draped 
shoulders, as on No. 2. 


Iev.—Dioskuri charging to right, as on No. 1. In field to 
right No. 16 monogram. Legend in two hori- 
zontal lines, BASIAEQS, EYKPATIAVY. 


Mr. Wigan’s coin has No. 3 monogram; and Mr. 
Bayley’s coin has No..16. 


3a. O ® 7. Drachma. Author, 64 grs. Jour. des Sav., 
1886. Plate U., Fig. 8. Thomas, No. 4a. 


Same types as No. 3. In the field to left the letter A, and 
to right a monogram like No. 105, but with the middle stroko 
extended upwards. 


4,QO R14. Tetradrachma. 247 ars. Formerly in the pus- 
session of the author; stolen in 1844. Duplicate, Mr. Camp- 
bell, procured by Dr. Mackinnon from Bukhara, Only two 
specimens. Plate V., Fig. 3. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of the king to the right, as on 
No. 1 


Itev.—Mounted Dioskuri, as on No. 1. Legend in two 
horizontal lines, as on No. 8. Monogram No. 17. 


5. O @ 4. Obolus. Author, 10°75 grs. Plate V., Fig. 4. 
Thomas, No. 2. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of the king, as on No. 2. 

ltev.—Egg caps and palm branches of the Dioskuri. In 
the field below No. 16 monogram. Other 
specimens have Nos. 18 and 80 monograms. 
Legend in two perpendicular lines, BAZIAEDS 
EYKPATIAOY. 


6.O M4. Obclus. Author, 10°5 grs. Plate V., Fig. 6. 
Thomas, No. 8. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of the king, as on No. 1. 

Jiev,—Eegg caps and palm branches of the Diuskuri, In 
the ficld below No. 80 monogram. Legond in 
two perpendicular lines, as on No. 6. 
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7. OM12. Tetradrachma, Author, 259 grs. Plate V., 
Fig. 6. Duplicate, India Office. See Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 
vii., pl. xxvii., fig. 1; and Ariana Antiqua, xxi., 7. Lady Sale 
obtained a third genuine specimen of this coin from Badakshan. 
It was lost during the Indian mutiny, along with the whole of 
her collection. Thomas, No. 5. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of the king, as on No. 1. Legend 
in two lines, disposed as on the gold coin, 
BASIAEYS METAS EYKPATIAHS. The whole 
surrounded by a circle of astragaluy beading. 


Ivev.—Bare male and female heads in high relief to right, 
without diadems. In the field to left No. 3 
monogram. The duplicate has No. 80 mono- 
gram. Legend in two hwrizontal lines, 
HAIOKAEOYS KAI AAOAIKHS. 


Mr. Thomas notices two forged casts of this coin ; and 
I saw five different casts of it before I obtained the 
original. All the casts repeat a straight superficial 
scratch in front of the face of Eukratides, as well as the 
injury to the eye of Heliokles, which has been deliberately 
drilled out by some bigoted Muhammadan. : 


Ja. O88. Drachma. Mr. Wigan (from Mr. Gibbs). 
Same types as No. 7, with No. 30 monogram. 
8.O ® 18. Tetradrachma. British Museum, 258 gras. 


This is the common type of the tetradrachms of Eukratides. 
Thomas, No. 6. 


Olv.—Helmeted head, as in No. 1. 


Rev.—Mounted Dioskuri charging, as on No.1. Mono- 
gram No. 57. The usual monograms that 
accompany this type are Nos. 8, 18, 30, 57, and 
58. One of the British Museum specimens has 
No. 40 monogram. 


8a. OR 8. Drachma. Author, 64 grs. 
Same types as No. 8. Thomas, No. 6a. 
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9. O R13. Tetradrachma. Author, 283 grs. Much worn. 
From Bokhara. Plate V., Fig. 8. Duplicate published in Trésor 
de Num., Ixxxiii., fig. 7. The author also possesses the cast of 
a third specimen. 


Obv.—Naked bust of the king, with helmet and diadem, 
looking to left, and darting a javelin with his 
upraised right hand. 


Rey.—Mounted Dioskuri charging, as on No.1. Legend 
the same. In field to right No. 8 monogram. 


10.O Rm 4. Obolus. Author, 7 grs. Unique. Plate V., 
Fig. 9. 
Olv.—Winged figure of Victory to right, holding out a 
wreath in her right hand. 


Rev.—Mounted Dioskuri charging, as on No.1. Legend 
below indistinct AT ——. In field to right 
the letter B. 


11.0 ® 7. Hemidrachma. General Abbott, 84°5 ers. 
Unique. Plate V., Fig. 10. Thomas, in Num. Chron. N.S., 
IV. 204. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of the king, as on No.1. Legend 
disposed as on the reverse of No. 1, BAXIAEQS 
METAAOY EYKPATIAOY. 


Nev.—Dismounted Dioscuri standing to front. In field to 
left a monogram framed of H with Y in centre, 
forming YTH. Arian legend disposed in the 
same manner as the Greek legend of the obverse, 
Maharajasa mahatakasa Evukratidasa. This is 
the only silver coin of Eukratides with an Arian 
legend. Wilson’s square silver coin (Ariana 
Antiqua, No. 8, p. 289) is a forged cast of a 
common copper coin. Plate Vi., Fig. 2. 


12. 0 4 5. Lepton? Author, 81 grs. Unique. Plate V., 
Fig. 11. 
Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right. 


Iiev.— Egg caps and palms of the Dioskuri. Legend in 
two perpendicular lines, ag on the silver oboli, 
BASIAEQS EYKPATIAOY. In field below 
No. 98 monogram, and the letter E reversed. 


18. O #6. SLepton. Author, 46 grs. Plate V., Fig. 12. 
Thomas, No. 12. 
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Olv.—Bare diademed head of king to right. Legend in 
threo lines, BASIAEQS METAAOY EYKPa- 
TIAOY. 


14.0 # 7. Chalkos? Jour. des Say., April, 1886, 
vignette, and p. 270; copied in Ariana Antiqua, pl. iii., 7. 
Unique. Thomas, No. 8. 

Obv.—Laurelled head of Apollo to right. 


Rev.—Horse standing to left. Legend in two horizontal 
lines, as on No. 8, BAXIAEQ2 (EY)KPATIAOY. 


15.0 46. Chalkes. British Museum, 42 grs. Plato V., 
Fig. 14. Unique. Thomas, No. 11. 
Obv.—Helmeted head of king to right. 
Rev.—Single horseman at charge to right. Legend dis- 


posed as on No. 7, BASIAEQS METAAOY 
EYKPATIAOY. 


16.0 # 10. Dichalkon. Author, 108 grs. Plate VI., 
Fig. 1. Thomas, No. 9. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of king to right. 


FRey.—Mounted Dioskuri charging to right. Legend dis- 
posed as on No. 1. Im field to right No. 41 
monogram. 


17. O &. Dichalkon. Kohler Méd. de la Bactriane, quoted 
in Mionnet, Suppt. viii., 470. Thomas, No. 10. 


Obv.—Helmeted head to left, with upraised right hand 
darting a javelin. 


Rev.— Mounted Dioskuri charging. Legend in three lines, 
BASIAEQS METAAOY EYKPATIAOY. 


18. % 9. Dichalkon. Author, 182 grs.; average of 
sixteen good specimens. Very common. Plate VI., Fig. 2. 
Thomas, No. 13. 


Obv.—Helmeted head to right. Greek legend as on the 
last. 


Rev.—Mounted Dioskuri charging to right. Arian legend 
in two horizontal lines, Maharajasa Evukratidasa. 
In the field to right No. 18 monogram. 


18a. 0 #7. Chalkos. Author, average of five specimens, 
63-4 grs. 


Types and legends as on No. 18. 
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18b. O #5. Lepton. Author, average of five specimens, 
83-9 grs. 
Types and legends as on No. 18. 


19. O #9. Dichalkon. India Museum, 180 grs. Unique. 
Plate VI., Fig. 8. See Ariana Antiqua, pl. xxi., fig. 5. Thomas, 
No, 15. 

Obv.—Helmeted head to right, with upraised arm about to 
dart a javelin, as on Nos. 9 and 17. Greek 
legend as on No. 17. 

FRev.—Winged figure of Victory to right, with palm branch 
and wreath. In field to right a monogram like 
No. 98, but with the middle stroke extended 
upwards, to form the letter P. Arian legend in 
two horizontal lines, as on No. 18. 


20.0 AH 7%. Chalkos. Author, average of four coins 
64:25 grs. Plate VI., Fig. 4. Ariana Antiqua, pl. xxi., fig. 6. 
Rare. Thomas, No. 16. 


Obr.—Helmeted head to right, with Greek legend as on 
No. 17. 

Rev.—Winged figure of Victory to left, with palm branch 
and wreath. In field to left No. 41 monogram. 
The whole surrounded by a square. Arian legend 
in three lines, Alaharajasa rajadirajasa Heukra- 
tidasa. This is the only type on which the title 
of rajadiraja, or king of kings, is found. 


21.0 49. Chalkos. Author, mean of two coins, 69:5 
grs. Plate VI. Fig. 5. Very rare. Duplicates, author, Plate 
VI. Fig. 6. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iii., fig. 11. Author's unpub- 
lished plates. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Obv.—Helmeted head of king to right, with usual Greek 
legend as on No. 17. 


Rev.—Seated figure of Zeus to the front, with a palm 
branch over the left shoulder, and holding out a 
wreath in his right hand towards the forepart of 
an elephant. In the field to left a conical object, 
surmounted by No. 50 monogram. The whole 
enclosed in a square. Arian legend in three lines 
outside, incomplete; but by collation with other 
specimens it appears to be Karisiye nagara devata, 
‘the god of the city of Karisi,” but the last 
word is very doubtful. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that this legend does not contain cither the 


BB 
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name of Kukratides, or any known title. The 
fourth side, below, is occupied by a line of orna- 
ment. 


The first of these two coins, Plate VI., Fig. 5, would 
have given the whole of this curious legend complete had 
the reverse been better struck ; but owing to imperfect 
mintage the whole of the well-known Arian legend of 
Apollodotus is clearly legible on the same three sides of 
the coin, and in somewhat larger characters—Maharajasa 
Apaladatasa tradatasa. The second coin, Fig. 6, wants 
the third word of the Arian legend, which has been 
restored from a comparison of the few other specimens at 
present known. 


COINS OF HELIOKLES. Dtmatos. 


1.014. Tetradrachma, Author, 260 grs. Duplicates, 
British Museum, 259-6 grs.; Mr. Bayley, and others. Plate VI., 
Fig. 8. Thomas, No. 1. 

Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with draped 
shoulder, surrounded by a circle of astragalus 
beading. 

Rev.—Half-draped figure of Zeus standing to the front, 
holding @ spear in his left hand, and a winged 
thunderbolt in his right hand. In the field to 
left No. 61 monogram. Legend in three lines, 
BASIAEQS AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOY2. 


Several specimens have the letters IIT in the exergue, 
which I take to be the date 83 of the Bactrian sera, which, 
deducted from 247, gives 164 8.c. Other monograms are 
Nos. 8, 10, 29, and 94. 


la. O88. Drachma. Author, 62 grs. 


Same types and legend as No. 1. In the field No. 14 mono- 
gram. Two specimens have IIT in ewxergue. 


~ 
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2.011. Tetradrachma. Major Hay, quoted by Thomas, 
No. 2. Duplicate, author, apparently a forged cast, its weight 
being only 214 grs. See Plate IV. Fig. 9, for type. 

Obv.—Helmeted head of king to right, with the shoulder 
draped, and ends of the diadem floating behind. 
The whole surrounded by a circle of astragalus 
beading. 

Rev.—Zeus seated to left, holding a spear in his left 
hand, and a small Victory in his right hand. 
Legend in three lines, as on No. 1. 


2a. O87. Drachma. Mr. E. C. Bayley. Plate VI., Fig. 
9. Duplicate, Major Hay. Thomas, No. 8. 


Types and legend as on No. 2. 


8.0 R10. Didrachma. General Abbott, 146-3 grs. Plate 
VI., Fig, 10. Unique. Thomas, in Jour. Royal Asiat. Soc., xx., 
pl. ii., fig. 5. 

Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with the 
shoulder draped. Circular legend, BASIAEQ3 
AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYS, the name being placed 
immediately below the bust. 


Rev.—Half-draped figure of Zeus, with spear and winged 
thunderbolt, as on No. 1. In field to left No. 101 
monogram. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
dhamikasa Heliyakreyasa, the name being placed 
immediately below the figure of Jupiter. 


3a. ORG. Hemidrachma. 82 grs. Stacy Collection in 
Museum Bengal Asiat. Soc., British Museum, India Museum, 
General Abbott, Mr. E. C. Bayley. See Thomas, No. 4. 


Types and legend the same as on No. 8. Monograms, Nos. 
16, 17, and 61. 


4.0 E 8. Dichalkon. British Museum, 128 grs., from 
author. Plate VI., Fig. 11. Duplicates, Royal Asiat. Soc., 
ae Museum, General Van Cortlandt, and others. Thomas, 

o. 5. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right. Legend in 
three lines, BAZIAEQS AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYS. 


Rev.—Indian elephant moving to left. Letter = below 
monogram. Arian legend in three lines, Maha- 
rajasa dhamikasa Heliyakreasa. On other speci- 
mens the name is variously rendered as Heliyu- 
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kresasa and Heliyakraasa (Thomas) with Nos. 
17 and 65 monograms. The specimen engraved 
is struck upon a coin of Straton, a portion of the 
original Arian legend being still legible on the 
reverse, as sa Strata, for Maharajasa tradatasa 
Stratasa. 


5. O Ad 8. Dichalkon. Author, 188 grs. Plate VI., Fig. 
12. Duplicate, General Van Cortlandt. Thomas No. 7. 


OVbr.—Indian elephant moving to right. Legend in three 
lines, as on No. 4. 


Jiev.—Indian humped bull to right. In field below No. 25 
monogram with 3. General Van Cortlandt’s coin 
has No. 26 monogram with 3. Arian legend in 
three lines, as on No. 4. 


EuKRatTIpEs THE Great. 


The early career of Eukratides has already been dis- 
cussed in my account of Demetrius. I need, therefore, 
only now repeat that I suppose him to have rebelled 
against his sovereign about B.c. 190, and that a few years 
later he finally succeeded in making himself the indepen- 
dent ruler of Bactriana and of the Upper Paropamisade, 
or district of Kabul. I have also supposed that the success 
of his revolt was partly secured by the simultaneous defec- 
tion of Antimachus II., Nikephoros, the Satrap of the 
Lower Paropamisadz, or the united districts of Jalilabiad 
and Peshéwar. Of his subsequent career we have only a 
few curt notices of Strabo and Justin to assist us in 
sketching the probable outline of a long reign of twenty 
or twenty-five years. 

According to Strabo the Parthians deprived both 
Eukratides and the Scythians of a part of Bactriana by 
force of arms ;4 and in another passage he describes the 





. ~ ~ ¥ 
* Geogr., xi., 9,2. "Agetdovta d€ xai THs Baxtpravns HEpOss 
‘ 3 
Biaodpevos tote TkvOas Kat ert mpdrepov Tovs mept Rixpariéav. 
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territory taken from Eukratides as the satrapy of Aspiones 
and Turiva.© From Justin also we learn that the Bac- 
trians under Eukratides had been harassed and weakened 
by several wars with Sogdians, Drangians, and Indians 
before they were conquered by the weaker Parthians.® 
Now this expression of the ‘‘ weaker” Parthians fixes the 
period of the Bactrian campaign early in the reign of 
Mithridates, as the term could not have been applied to 
the Parthian kingdom after the annexation of Media, 
Hyrkania, and Elymais. This indeed is Justin’s own 
view of the relative dates of these events, as he makes the 
acquisition of the three provinces either subsequent to 
or nearly contemporaneous with the murder of Eukra- 
tides.1 We know from other sources that the conquest of 
Elymais must have been subsequent to sB.c. 165, as in 
that year the province belonged to Anticchus IV., Epi- 
phanes, when he made his unsuccessful attempt to 
plunder the famous temple of the goddess Anaitis. 

The conclusive determination of this point is of the 
greatest importance to Bactrian history, as it places the 
death of Eukratides some years before the Parthian 
capture of Babylon in s.c. 153 or 152,° during the war 
between Demetrius I. of Syria and Alexander Balas. 
Bayer has assigned the death of Eukratides to the year 


> Geogr., xi., 11, 2. ‘Qv rH re "Aariwvov Kal tiv Tovptovay 
‘adnpyvro Evxparidyy ot TapOvatoe. 

8 Hist., xli., 6. “‘Sogdianorum, et Drangianorum, Indorumque 
bellis fatigati, ad postremum ab invalidioribus Parthis, velut 
exsangues, oppressi sunt.”’ 

7 Hist., xli., 6. ‘ Dum hee apud Bactros geruntur, interim 
inter Parthos et Medos bellum oritur . . . ad postremum vic- 
toria penes Parthos fuit. His viribus auctus Mithridates . . 
in Hyrcaniam proficiscitur. Unde reversus bellum cum Ely- 
méorum rege gessit, quo victo hanc quoque gentem regno 
adjecit.”’ 

8 Orosius. 
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B.c. 144 ;® but he was led to this conclusion by his reading 
of a monogram as forming the Yetters HP, or 108, which, 
deducted from B.c. 255, the presumed period of the esta- 
blishment of the Bactrian monarchy, gave the year 148 
B.c. for the date of the coin. But dates are never ex- 
pressed in monograms, which are capable of being read 
in several different ways. Thus Bayer’s monogram may 
also be read as forming the letters HIP, or 118; and 
this vagueness is fatal to his assumed date of 148 B.c. for 
the coin. 

Wilson in one place has adopted Bayer’s date, which 
he erroneously quotes as B.c. 147, while in another place 
he assigns 155 s.c. for the death of Eukratides.!° Raoul 
Rochette and General de Bartholomei prefer 155 s.c.," 
while Lassen has adopted the still earlier date of 160 3.c.? 
The date that I have assumed is B.c. 165, which is partly 
determined by the earlier date of B.c. 190, assigned from 
his accession, partly by my reading of the detached letters 
Tf on the coins ef Heliokles as forming the date 83, or 
B.c. 164; and partly by an impression that the campaign 
of Antiochus 1V. in Upper Asia in s.c. 165—64 may 
have been instigated by the solicitations of the sons of 
Eukratides for assistance against the Parthians. The 
portraits on the coins of Eukratides do not show the same 
marked disparities of age as those of Euthydemus. I 
disagree therefore with Bayer and Wilson in assigning 
him a reign of thirty-five years, and prefer the shorter 
period of about twenty-five years, which is given to him 
by the general consent of modern writers. This will fix 
his reign to the period between B.c. 190 and 165. 

9 Hist. Reg. Grec. Bact., p. 44. 
10 Ariana Antiqua, pp. 235-262, and p. 266. 


11 Jour. des Sav., Oct., 1835, p. 170. 
12 Indische Alterthumskunde, II., xxiv. 
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The principal events in the reign of Eukratides are 
contained in the brief passages of Justin and Strabo, 
which have already been quoted. They may be sum- 
marily stated as follows:—1. Harassing and exhausting 
wars with the Sogdians, Drangians, and Indians. 2. Aun 
unsuccessful campaign with the Parthians, in which he 
lost the satrapy of the Aspiones and Turiva. 3. A final 
triumphant campaign against the Indians, on returning 
from which he was murdered by his son. 

The campaign of Hukratides against the Drangians I 
take to be his war with Demetrius, who would appear to 
have held Drangiana and Arachosia as an independent 
kingdom for several years after. he was deprived of 
Bactriana by Eukratides, or from s.c. 190 to 180. 

The Sogdians with whom the Bactrian king contended 
must have been the Sace-Scythians, who had been pre- 
viously held in check with much difficulty by Euthy- 
demus and his son Demetrius. The revolt of Eukratides, 
and his prolonged hostilities with Demetrius on one side, 
and with the Greek princes of India on the other, gave 
the Scythians a favourable opportunity for the occupation 
of Sogdiana, of which they doubtless took immediate 
advantage. This event I would assign to the period 
between s.c. 180 and 170, after which time the Greek 
dominion to the north of the Caucasus was limited to 
Bactria proper and Margiana, or the two provinces lying 
to the south of the Oxus. To this period I would assign 
the foundation of the Greek city of Eukratidia in Bactria, 
which, according to Strabo, derived its name from King 
Kukratides."° The position of Eukratidia was most pro- 
bably at Khulm, as Ptolemy places it on a river, at a 


8 Geogr., xi., 11,2. Evxparidia rau dpgavros érwvupos. 
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short distance to the south-east of Zariaspa, or Balkh, 
the ancient capital of Bactria. 

The Indian wars of Eukratides must have been waged 
with the Greek princes of the Indian provinces of Peuke- 
laotis, or the Lower Kabul valley, of which the capital 
was Pushkalavati, or Pukhalaoti, the modern Hashtnagar, 
which I suppose to have been renamed as Demetrias, and to 
be represented by the monogram No. 58. The founder of 
this kingdom was most probably Antimachus II. Nike- 
phoros, and with him and his successors Nikias and 
Philoxenes, as well as with Lysias and Antialkidas, the 
presumed successors of Demetrius, the Bactrian king 
must have been engaged in continual hostilities. This 
view is supported by the fact that the monograms of the 
eastern cities, Dionysopolis (No. 18) and Demetrias 
(No. 58), are found on the coins of Eukratides, as well 
as on those of the Indian Greek princes; while the mono- 
gram of the western city of Kartana, near Alexandria 
(No. 17), which is used by Eukratides, does not occur 
on the coins of Antimachus, while it is found on a few 
coins of Philoxenes and Lysias, and on many of Antial- 
kidas. According to this view the monograms serve to 
show the changing fortunes of these Greek princes, as I 
conclude that Philoxenes and Lysias must have held at 
least temporary possession of Kartana, when their coins 
were impressed with the monogram No. 17, which forms 
the letters KAP. This is confirmed by the actual dis- 
covery of a few coins of Lysias on the plain of Begram. 
The hold of the Western Kabul valley by Antialkidas 
must have been of longer duration, as one-fourth of his 
coins are impressed with the monogram of Kartana, 
while no less than thirty-seven specimens of his copper 
money were obtained by Masson from the plain of 
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Begram. On the other hand, we know that while many 
thousands of the coins of Eukratides have been discovered 
at Begram, one-fifth of them bear the monogram of 
Demetrias, and one-tenth of them that of Dionysopolis. 

Under this view, the statement of Strabo that Eukratides 
possessed one thousand cities in India, must refer to the 
latter end of his reign, after he had put down all com- 
petitors, and had become the sole master of Alexander’s 
Indian dominions. Wilson, indeed, has denied his Indian 
sovereignty altogether, on the ground that it is “not 
confirmed by the discovery of his coins in the Panjab ;” 
and although he afterwards contradicts himself!® by 
affirming that ‘the collections of Ventura, Honigberger, 
and Court offer equally abundant specimens procured in 
the Panjab, and towards Kabul and Peshawur,” it is 
certain that his original statement is much nearer the 
truth, as I am able to vouch, from my own experience, 
that the coins of Eukratides, which Masson found in 
thousands at Begram, are rare in the Panjab. I can 
add also that in Captain Hasell’s and Major Nuthall’s 
collections, which were made between Peshawur and 
Lahore during the Afghan campaign, there was not a 
single coin of Eukratides, whilst of Apollodotus and 
Menander there were numerous specimens. On the other 
hand, the coins of Eukratides in the collections of Lady 
Sale, Lieut. Combe, and Dr. Chapman, were all procured at 
Kabul and Begram, or from Bokhara and Badakshan, 
while those of Stacy and Hutton were obtained in 
Kandahar and Sistan. 

All the evidence which I have adduced tends to show 


4 Geogr., xv., 1, 8. EvxpariSav yoor modes xtdias ‘vp éauTo 
eXetv. 


© Compare Ariana Antiqua, pp. 285 and 241. 
cc 
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that the Indian empire of Eukratides was not established 
until towards the close of his reign, and that his Indian 
wars must have been waged with the Greek princes of 
the Lower Kabul valley and Panjab, and not with the 
native princes of the country. The evidence also tendy 
to show that the warfare on his Indian frontier must have 
been nearly continuous throughout the whole period of 
his reign. I am therefore inclined to attribute the 
Parthian war, and the consequent loss of the satrapy of 
the Aspiones and Turiva, to the close of his reign, when 
Antialkidas, being closely pressed by Eukratides, would 
naturally have solicited the assistance of the Parthian 
king. To this call I suppose that Mithridates at once 
responded by the invasion of Margiana, which ended in 
the pormanent annexation of the satrapy of the Aspiones 
and Turiva to the Parthian empire. This event I suppose 
to have taken place between u.c. 170 and 168, just before 
the final subjection of Antialkidas, and before the Parthian 
conquests of Media, Hyrkania, and Elymais, while the 
Parthian kingdom might still be justly considered 
“weaker” than that of Bactria. 

According to Justin, the conquest of India was the 
last act of the reign of Eukratides, as he was murdered 
by his son whilst on his return march. The words of 
Justin are explicit—Jndiam in potestatem redegit, “he 
reduced India under his authority.” He had therefore 
succeeded in suppressing all competitors, and the last of 
the Greek kings of Peukelaotis must either have been 
removed, or have become tributary. This prince I believe 
to have been Antialkidas, all of whose silver coins bear 
the same type of the Olympic Zeus, with a figure of 
Victory in his right hand, extending a wreath to an 
Indian elephant. Now this very type was adopted by 
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Eukratides himself on his latest coins, one of which, 
engraved in Plate VI., Fig. 5, is struck upon an Apollo- 
dotus. It will be observed also that, contrary to the 
usual practice, the Arian legend on the reverse of this 
coin is not a translation of the Greek legend of the 
obverse, but is altogether different. Unfortunately, these 
coins are extremcly rare, and the legend is imperfect on 
the few specimens that I have seen. But the reading of 
the first two words I take to be certain, and that of the 
last word is the preferable rendering of the imperfect 
legends of five different coins. I read the whole as 
Karigiye nagara devata, or, ‘the god of the city of 
Karisi,” the last word only being doubtful. If this 
reading be correct, then the god of the city of Karisi 
must have been the Olympic Zeus holding a figure of 
Victory in his right hand. 

The name of Karisi is not mentioned by any ancient 
writer, but it seems probable that it must be the same 
place as Kalasi, the birthplace of the famous Raja 
Milindu.’ In another passage of the same Buddhist 
book, he is said to have been born at Alasanda, or Alex- 
andria, the capital of the Yona, or Greek country. Kalasi 
must therefore have been either Alexandria itself, or some 
place close to it. Now in a.p. 641, the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hwen Thsang, on leaving the capital of Kapisa to the 
north of Kabul, was accompanied by the king for seven 
miles to Kiu-lu-sa-pang," which would appear to be 
intended for Kalasi or Karisi. The same name may 
also be read in the opening of Ventura’s Manikyala 
inscription as Karisia chhatrapasa, ‘‘of the satrap of 





© Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 440 and 516. 
‘T Julicn's Hwen Thsang, i., 266. 
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Karisi.” I would therefore identify the place with the 
Cartana of Pliny,!® and the Karsana of Ptolemy, which he 
fixes to the north of the Kophes, or Kabul River.!® Now, 
in the very position indicated by all these authorities, 
Masson places a ruined city, named Koratds, which he 
describes as lying six miles to the north-east of Begrim, 
and to the east of the Regh-Rawan, or “ Flowing Sand.” 
This town I take to have been the favourite residence of 
the Greek kings, from the time of Antimachus I. to the 
beginning of the reign of Menander. It was the birth- 
place of Raja Milindu, whom I believe to be Menander 
himself. The other name of Tetragonis, or the “ Square,” 
which is mentioned by Pliny, shows that the place was 
a fortified town, the remembrance of. which is still pre- 
served in the name of Kilah Kédfir, or the “ Infidel’s 
Fort,” which is applied to the ruins of Koratds by the 
Muhammadan population of the district. 

The coins of Eukratides may be divided into three 
groups, according to their types; the first referring to 
the worship of Apollo, the second to the Dioskuri, and 
the third to Victory. The name of his father, Heliokles, 
suggests the probability that the sun-god was the special 
object of worship in his family, and the inference is raised 
almost to a certainty by the fact that the coins bearing 
the type of Apollo are undoubtedly his earliest mintage.”' 





18 Nat. Hist., vi., 25. “ Cartana oppidum sub Caucaso, quod 
postea Tetragonis dictum.” 

19 In the brief geographical abstract prefixed to this series of 
papers on the Bactrian coins, I have identified Pliny’s Cartana, 
as well as Ptolemy's Karsana, with the ruins of Begram. But 
since my reading of the name of Karisi on the coins of Eukra- 
tides, I have given up these identifications in favour of Koratas. 

20 Travels in Biluchistan, &c., iii., 166. 

21 This also was the opinion of Raoul Rochette, whose 
authority is of the greatest weight on such a point. Speaking 
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The portrait is that of a young man, accompanied by the 
simple title of BAZIAEQ2. The usual monogram on this 
class of coins is No. 24, which may be read either as 
[eliopolis, or as Heliokleia, the probable name of some 
city founded by his father. 

The type of the Dioskuri was adopted while Eukratides 
still bore the simple title of BAZIAEQ>; but this was soon 
rejected for the more ambitious title of BAXIAEQS 
METAAOY, or the Great King, which he continued to use 
until the close of his reign. On a few of the earlier coins 
of this class the king’s head is bare; but on the greater 
number, both in silver and in copper, the head is covered 
with a helmet, which is ornamented with the curious 
device of the ear and horn of a bull. I suspect, however, 
that the ear is that of a horse, which, combined with the 
bull’s horn, may have some reference to Alexander’s 
famous steed Bukephalus. But as the same horn and ear 
are found on the helmeted coins of Seleukus Nikator, 
where they belong to the hairy bull’s skin with which 
the helmet is covered, it is probable that the device may 
have no special significance. I am aware also that there 
still exist many Greek helmets of bronze which are 
ornamented with horses’ ears of metal. But as the helmet 
of Eukratides has no appearance of hair, it is possible 
that the bull’s ear and horn may be symbolic of the 
great strength of the wearer. 

The type of the Dioskuri, with exactly the same treat- 
ment and action of the horses, is found on an early 
Parthian coin, which I agree with M. Longpérier in 





of the coins with the type of Apollo, he says that their style 
and fabric, as well as the simplicity of their legends, show ‘‘ un 
regne plus ancien, plus voisin de l’époque d’Kuthydémeo.”—Jour. 
des Sav., 1834, p. 388. 
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assigning to Artabanus I. This coin also has a peculiar 
shape, being flat on the reverse, and convex on the 
obverse, with a rounded sloping edge, similar to that of 
the contemporary copper coins of Futhydemus. It is 
therefore several years anterior to the earliest mintage 
of Eukratides. On the silver oboli and smaller copper 
coins, the Dioskuri are represented only by their caps and 
palm branches, On the unique bilingual hemidrachma, 
with the type of the Dioskuri, Plate V., lig. 10, the 
Arian legend for the first time offers a translation of the 
Greck METAAOY as mahatakasa, or “great.” I think, 
therefore, that this coin is most probably the latest silver 
mintage of the rcign of Eukratides. 

The Dioskuri were orginally the tutelary divinities of 
Sparta, where they were worshippcd as the @eot owripes, 
or “ divine helpers ”” of mankind ; and as the gods of battle, 
their aid was invokcd in all times of difficulty and danger. 
It seems probable, therefore, that their aid may have 
been sought by Eukratidles when he was closely besieged 
by Demetrius for five months, and that he attributed his 
escape to the timcly assistance of the great Twin Brethren, 
whose images he alterwards placed on his coins. Under 
this view the type of Dioskuri would have been adopted 
shortly after the close of hostilitics with Demctrius, or 
about 186 3.c. The earliest coins of this type arc no 
doubt those with the bare head and simple title of 
BASIAEQS, as seen in Figs. 2,4, and 11 of Plate V. The 
next in age must be those with the helmeted head and 
simple title, as seen in Figs. 3 and 5 of the same Plate; 
while the Jatest, and by far the most numerous class, 
must be those with the helmeted head and the more 
ambitious title of BAXTAEQS METAAOY, or the “ Great 
King.” 
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The type of Victory is confined to some rare copper 
coins: of two kinds, which were undoubtedly the last 
mintages of Eukratides. On the less rare kind, Pl. VI, 
Fig. 4, of which there may be about twelve or fifteen 
specimens known, the figure of Victory is represented in 
the usual form, carrying a palm branch over her left 
shoulder and a wreath in her right hand. But the usual 
Arian title of Maharaja is extended to the more ambitious 
form of Maharajasa rajadirajasa, or the “ great king.— 
the king of kings,” although the Greek title remains the 
same as before. On the rarer kind, Pl. VI., Figs. 5 and 
6, of which only six specimens are known to me, the 
figure of Victory stands in the hand of the Olympic Zeus, 
and holds out a wreath towards an elephant with up- 
raised trunk. 

All these Victory coins I would assign to the last few 
years of the reign of Eukratides, when he had become sole 
master of the eastern provinces of Alexander’s empire, by 
the final overthrow of Antialkidas, and the consequent an- 
nexation of the Indian kingdom of Peukelaotis and Taxila. 

The single coin, Pl. V., Fig. 9, with Victory on the 
obverse and the Dioskuri on the reverse, is attributed to 
Eukratides on the authority of the types alone, as the 
legend is imperfect. But as both of the types belong 
to Eukratides, and there is no Arian legend, I consider 
the attribution almost certain; and I am therefore 
prepared to accept it as a specimen of one of the latest 
silver mintages of Eukratides. 


Hextokies. (Dikaios.) 


The successor of Eukratides is mentioned only in a 
single passage of Justin, in describing the close of his 
Indian campaign. “ He reduccd India under his power. 
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From whence, as he was withdrawing himself, he is slain 
in his march by his son, whom he had made his partner 
in the kingdom ; who without concealing the parricide, as 
if he had slain an enemy and not his father, he both drove 
his chariot through his blood and ordered his body to be 
thrown out unburied.’ Mionnet first suggested that 
Heliokles was the parricidal son of Eukratides, and that 
he adopted the title of Dikaios, or the “ Just,’ because 
he prided himself on the slaughter of his father, as that 
of an enemy. But this conclusion was contested by 
Raoul Rochette,?? who says, somewhat contemptuously, 
‘that it does not deserve to be seriously discussed, as no 
one has ever yet so braved public opinion, or so outraged 
both reason and humanity, as to pretend to cover a parri- 
cide by taking the title of Just.” 

Mionnet’s view of the relationship of Heliokles to 
Eukratides was adopted by Wilson and Lassen, and has 
since been most unexpectedly confirmed by the discovery 
of the valuable coins bearing the heads of Heliokles and 
Laodike, the father and mother of Eukratides. For it 
was the usual practice amongst the Greeks to name one 
child of every family after its grandfather, and therefore 
it is highly probable that one of the children of Eukra- 
tides would have been named Heliokles. But this proba- 
bility is raised to a certainty by the fact that we possess 
many silver coins of a king named Heliokles, which, from 
their fabric alone, have been assigned to the period imme- 





22 Hist., xli., 6. ‘Indiam in potestam redegit. Unde cum se 
reciperet, a filio, quem socium regni fecerat, in itinere interficitur ; 
qui non dissimulato parricidio, velut hostem, non patrem inter- 
fecisset, et per sanguinem ejus currum egit, et corpus abjici 
insepultum jussit.”” . 

23 Jour. des Sav., 1836, p. 130, note. ‘Cette idee est si 
extraordinaire qu'elle ne comporte pas uno discussion sérieuso.’ 
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diately following Eukratides.4 But although I consider 
the relationship of Heliokles to Eukratides to be quite 
certain, yet I am not prepared to admit that he was the 
parricidal son of Eukratides, who had been made his 
partner in the kingdom. 

So far back as 1840 I first published my opinion that 
Apollodotus was the eldest son of Eukratides.* This 
opinion was based on two facts which may he summarily 
stated as follows:—l. The common round silver coins, 
as well as several of the copper coins, of Apollodotus give 
the title of Philopator, which Jacquet conjectured would 
declare his father to have heen a royal personage, for had 
he been in a private station his son would not have paid 
him so stiiking an honour. Raoul Rochette admits that 
this conjecture appears very plausible, and adds,”* “ But 
there is something more to be remarked here, which is, 
that on the coins of the kings of this part of the East, 
especially on those of the Arsakidz, the epithet of PAi/o- 
pator indicates the association of a son in the royal title 
of the father.” The comparative rarity of the Philopator 
coins would seem to show that these pieces were all struck 
during his association in the government with his father, 
2. We know that Mithridates the Great, of Parthia, 





#4 Mionnet, viii., 470, founded the relationship of father and 
son on this fact; and Raoul Rochette himself admits that 
Heliokles must have been a contemporary of his Eukratides II., 
the son of Eukratides I.; ‘‘ On ignore l'epoque précise, mais 
dont le régne doit avoir été contemporain de celui d’Euera- 
tide II.; & en juger d@’aprés la fabrique de leurs médailles.”— 
Jour. des Sav., 1836, p. 180, note. 

© Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1840, pp. 869, 870. 

76 Jour. des Sav., Oct., 1835, p. 579. ‘Cette conjecture 
me parait trés-plausible ; mais il y avait quelque chose de plus 
a remarquer ici: c'est que sur les monnaies des rois de cette 
partie de l’Orient, notamment sur celles des Arsacides, l'¢pith¢te 
Philopator indique l'association d'un fils au titre royal du pére.” 


DD 
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wrested Drangiana and Arachosia from the Eastern 
Greeks, either during the latter end of the reign of 
Eukratides or shortly after the accession of his son. 
Now there are found in those countries the coins of only 
four Greek princes, Euthydemus, Demetrius, Eukratides, 
and Apollodotus, agreeing exactly with the number of 
princes to whom the possession of Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia can be assigned from the brief notices of ancient 
authors. These are Euthydemus and his son Demetrius, 
and Eukratides and his associated son, whose name has 
not been recorded. This last prince must therefore be 
Apollodotus. 

To these arguments I may now add the still more con- 
vincing fact that one of the latest coins of Eukratides 
(engraved as Fig. 5, Plate VI.) is actually struck upon an 
Apollodotus, every letter of whose Arian legend, Maha- 
rajasa Apaladatasa tradatasa, is still distinctly legible. 

This last evidence seems to be quite incontestable, as 
it shows that Apollodotus not only bore the title of king, 
but that he actually struck money in his own name 
during the lifetime of Eukratides. The first issue of his 
coins I would limit to the rarer specimens with the title 
of Philopator, which I suppose him to have dropped shortly 
before the murder of his father, and to have retained only 
the title of Soter, which is found on the coin re-struck 
with the name and titles of Eukratides. 

According to my view Apollodotus was the eldest son 
of Eukratides, and accompanied his father in the Indian 
campaign, while his younger brother, Heliokles, was left 
in charge of Bactriana. Both of these sons I suppose to 
have been born during the early career of Eukratides, 
while he was still a worshipper of Apollo, after whom the 
cldest son must have been named. If Apollodotus was 
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born in .c. 188, he would have been twenty years of age 
in 168, at the beginning of the last Indian campaign, at 
which time I suppose him to have heen associated as a 
partner in the kingdom with his father. The younger 
son, Heliokles, would therefore have been about nineteen 
years of age when he was left in the government of 
Bactriana. 

On the murder of Eukratides by his eldest son, Apollo- 
dotus, J suppose that Heliokles refused to acknowledge 
his sovereignty, and declared himself independent in 
Bactriana. I am also inclined to think that he may 
have assumed the title of Dikaios, or the “‘ Just,’’ as the 
proclaimed avenger of his father’s murder. About the 
same time also I suppose that Straton, who was probably 
a third son of Eukratides, made himself master of Peuke- 
laotis and Taxila, partly in his own right and partly in 
right of his wife Agathokleia, whom I take to have been 
either the daughter, or perhaps the granddaughter of 
Demetrius. ‘That Straton was a contemporary of Helio- 
kles is proved by one of the coins of the latter (engraved 
as Fig. 11, Plate VI.), which is struck upon a coin of 
Straton, whose name in Arian characters is still legible 
on the reverse. The dominions of Apollodotus would 
thus have been confined to the Paropamisade on the 
north, with Ariana and Patalene on the south, or Kabul, 
Afghanistan, and Sindh, within which limits his coins are 
now found in considerable numbers. But I must post- 
pone the history of Apollodotus for the present to follow 
the fortunes of Heliokles, who was the last of the Greek 
kings of Bactriana. 

Of the career of Heliokles we know absolutely nothing, 
as his name is not mentioned by any historian. But as 
his coins are the latest Greek money found to the north 
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of the Indian Caucasus, we may safely infer that he was 
the last Greek prince of Bactriana. We may accordingly 
apply to his reign the following statement of Strabo 
regarding the Scythian invasion of Bactriana:—*“ The 
best known tribes are those who deprived the Greeks of 
Bactriana, the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sakarauli, who 
came from the country on the other side of the Jaxartes, 
opposite the Sakze and Sogdiani.”?7 The same fact is 
also stated by Trogus, who ascribes the Scythian occupa- 
tion of Bactriana and Sogdiana to the Sarauce and 
Asiani. The period of this occupation is not stated ; 
but as it immediately precedes the mention of the ex- 
ploits of Apollodotus aud Menander, it can only be 
ascribed to the reign of Heliokles. 

In my account of Eukratides I have shown that the 
Scythians must already have occupied some part of 
Sogdiana during his lifetime. This agrees with the 
accounts of the Chinese writers, who fix the year B.c, 168 
as the exact date of the occupation of Bactria and Sog- 
diana by the Scythian Sus and Yuechi, or Sace and 
Tochari. If, therefore, the murder of Eukratides took 
place in B.c. 165, as I have assigned it, his son Heliokles 
must have come into collision with the Scythians in the 
very first years of his reign; and the invasion was most 
probably precipitated by the disturbed and weakened 
state of the Bactrian kingdom after the death of Eukra- 





21 Geogr., xi., 8, 2. Madiora 8& yrepyror yeysvact Tay 
vopddwr ot Tous “EAAnvas adeddpevor tHv Baxtpravyv, Acrot, Kat 
Uagtavoi, cat Téxapot, kal ZaxdpavAoi, kal spun Oévtes dro THC 
mepaias Tov ‘lagdéptou, THE KaTa SdKas Kal Zoydiavors, Hv Kareixov 
Saat. 

28 Prolog. Frag. Pompeii, xli. ‘ Deinde qua re pugnante 
Scythia gentes Sarauce et Asiani Bactra occupavere et Sogdia- 
nos. Deinde quoque res addite geste per Appollodotum ct 
Mcnandrum reges eorum.”’ 
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tides. As the coins of Heliokles are scarce, his reign 
must have been a short one; and I would assign his 
final expulsion from Bactria to the year n.c. 162. I 
suppose that he then retired to the Caucasian Alexandria, 
to the north of Kabul, which he wrested from Apollodotus, 
and where he continued to reign for a few years, or 
till about B.c. 158. 

The coins of Heliokles are of four distinct types, two 
in silver and two in copper. The common silver type is 
a standing figure of Zeus with spear and thunderbolt. 
On the earliest coins there is a Greek legend only, but 
the Jater coins have an Arian translation on the reverse. 
The other silver type presents a seated figure of Zeus 
holding out a small Victory. The coins of this type are 
extremely rare. All the copper coins are square. ‘The 
common kind offers a bust of the king, with an elephant 
on the reverse. The rarer kind has the same elephant 
on the obverse, and a humped bull on the reverse. There 
are also many barbarous coins of copper, of the same size 
and the same type as the early tetradrachms ; but these 
are no doubt Scythian imitations ; and they thus afford 
another proof that Heliokles was the last Greek king of 
Bactriana. 

Several of the copper coins of Heliokles are remarkable 
for the traces of previous mintage, of which one (see 
Plate VI. Fig. 11) was certainly a Straton, a second was 
probably a Philoxenes, and a third is not distinguishable. 
These imperfect mintages imply haste, which would indi- 
cate a temporary mint, and a very insecure tenure of 
power. 

The monograms of Heliokles are very varied for the 
small number of his coins. The commonest, No. 71, 
which occurs on seven specimens, I am unable to read. 
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It forms the letters AIPKH or KIPKHA, and is most pro- 
bably intended for some place in Bactria, as it is found 
only on the silver tetradrachms. Two other tetradrachms 
offer No. 29 monogram, which I read as Samangda, or 
Heibak, an ancient town to the north of the Caucasus, 
which was probably the Bactra Regia of Ptolemy. All 
these nine tetradrachms are thus referred to Bactria; but 
there are two others that bear No. 8 monogram, which I 
read doubtfully as Opiane, or Alexandria of the Paropa- 
misadze. Four coins have No. 139, or Ophiana ; two 
give Nikaia, or Kabul; and one alone gives Kapisa, or 
Kushin. All these places were to the south of the Cau- 
casus, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the Paro- 
pamisan Alexandria. The readings of the monograms 
thus correspond with the probable history of Heliokles, 
which I have traced from other sources. 


COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 
By Masorn-GENERAL A. CUNNINGHAM. 


Tue coins which I am now about to describe belong to 
the Greek Princes of India, who would appear to have 
been the contemporaries of Eukratides. As they are all 
quite unknown to history, I must claim every indulgence 
for the few remarks which I am able to offer, as they are 
simply based on inferences, derived either from the coins 
themselves, or from the places of their discovery. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that the coins of the Greek Princes 
of Ariana and India are so varied and so novel in type 
that they naturally suggest numerous inferences and 
associations, such as have not yet been wrung from the 
monotonous series of Egypt, Syria, and Parthia, by the 
most patient investigations of many enquirers during 
the past three centuries. 

In dealing with these Eastern Greek kings we encounter 
a difficulty of a peculiar kind, which is not met with, so 
far as I am aware, in treating of other royal dynasties. 
ln some cases there is a paucity of names to fill up the 
required interval of time; but with tlie Greek Princes of 
Ariana and India our embarrassment is caused by the 


ERK 
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number of kings whom we have to crowd into the short 
period that elapsed between the rise of the Bactrian 
kingdom under Diodotus, in 3.c. 246, and the final 
extinction of the Greek power in the East by the Indo- 
Scythians, about B.c. 126. Over this brief period of one 
hundred and twenty years, we have to distribute no less 
than twenty-nine princes, whose pure Greek names declare 
them to have ruled before the Indo-Scythian invasion. 
From their number it is certain that they could not have 
beer. successive rulers of the same province; and it is 
therefore a legitimate inference that they must have been 
the contemporary sovereigns of different but neighbouring 
States. 

Wilson experienced the same difficulty in dealing even 
with the much smaller number of names that were known 
in his time. Some of these princes, he inferred, must have 
governed for many years over extensive territories, but 
the whole of them could not have reigned in succession, 
and therefore he concluded that ‘some of them must 
have been contemporary from the time of Eukratides, or 
even earlier.”! He considered that ‘“ the aggressions of 
the Parthians, combined with other causes, produced a 
state of general confusion, in which different members 
of the reigning dynasty, or mere military adventurers, 
erected petty independent principalities. In this way 
only ” could he “ explain the existence of the many Greek 
princes whose names are preserved in the Bactrian coins, 
and who are posterior to historical identification.” 
Wilson’s ‘Ariana Antiqua,” which was published in 
1841, described the coins of twenty kings with pure 
Greek names; but my “Chronological Table,” which 








! Ariana Antiqua, p. 266. 
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was lithographed at Lucknow in the same year, gave five 
additional names,” and I have since added four others, 
making a total number of twenty-nine pure Greek princes. 
Since then my views have been much modified by new 
discoveries; but I have adhered to the same principles of 
classification, by endeavouring to discover the seat of each 
king’s rule from the find-spots and monograms of his 
coins, Following this clue, I have been led to distinguish 
the three separate kingdoms of Bactriana, Ariana, and 
India, which were generally united under the more 
powerful princes, such as Euthydemus, Demetrius, and 
Eukratides. After the loss of Bactriana, the southern 
provinces were held for a short time by his sons Apollo- 
dotus and Heliokles; but Ariana was soon wrested from 
them by Mithridates, and the possessions of the Eastern 
Greek kings were subsequently confined to the Kabul 
valley and Panjab and the provinces on the Indus. 

I have already described the three separate principalities 
of Bactriana, Ariana, and India; but none of the coins 
which I have previously published, with the single excep- 
tion of Antimachus Theos, belonged to the Greek princes 
of India. It is true that both Demetrius and Eukratides 
held possession of the Panjab and Sindh; but they were 
kings of Bactriana, who extended their arms eastward to 
India, whereas the kings whose coins I am now about to 
describe were the actual rulers of North-west India, who 
extended their arms westward to Kabul. The scat of 
their rule is determined chiefly by the find-spots of their 
coins, and partly also by the monograms, many of which, 
as they occur on the coins of several successive princes, 





* These were Straton, Hippostratus, Telephus, Nikias, and 
Dionysius. Those since added are Artemidorus, Epander, 
Theophilus. and Apollophanes. 
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can only represent the names of mint-cities. The period 
of their rule is less certain. It may, however, be inferred 
from the general fabric of their coins, and their superiority 
to those of Apollodotus and Menander, that they must 
have been contemporaries of Eukratides, a conclusion 
which seems to be fully borne out by the adoption on 
his latest coins of the type of Zeus Nikephoros, which was 
certainly borrowed from the coins of Antialkidas, 


COINS OF ANTIMACHUS II. Nigepuoros. 


1.087. Hemidrachma. Plate VII. Fig. 1. Author, 
36 ers. Ariana Antiqua, li., 15. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obvy.— Winged figure of Victory moving to left, with palm- 
branch in her right hand, and wreath in her left. 
In field to left No. 86 mon. Circular legend, 
BAXSIAEQS NIKH®OPOY ANTIMAXOY. The 
only other monograms on these coins are Nos. 18, 
58, and 87. 


Aev.—King on horseback, with Kausia or Macedonian 
cap, galloping to right. Circular Arian legend, 
Maharajasa jayadharasa Antimakhasa, 


2.0 & 8. Dichalion, Plate VII. Fig. 2. Author, 
142 ers. Duplicates: E. I. Mus., 118 grs., engraved in 
Ariana Antiqua, pl. xxii., 11, and Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
163 grs.; described by author in Jour. Bengal Asiat. Soc., 
1840, p. 392. Thomas, No. 8. Only these three specimens 
known. 


Obv.—AEgis of Pallas; or human head to front, with 
four outspread wings, with claws at the points 
and junction of the wings. Legend on three 
sides, as on No. 1, but with K instead of X in 
the name. 


Rev.—Wreath and palm of Victory. In field below an 
indistinct monogram, like No. 89. Arian legend 
on three sides, as on No, 1. 


N.B. The square copper coin, pl. ii., fig. 16 of Ariana Antiqua, 
which is attributed by Wilson to Antimachus, is a well known 
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coin of Moas. I recognise it not only by both its types, but 
also by its Arian legend, which is peculiar in offering the title 
of Rajadirajasa as the translation of BAXIAEQS. See Thomas, 
No. 6 of Moas, for a description of the actual coin. 


PHILOXENES. ANIKETos. 


1.0810. Didrachma. Plate VII., Fig. 8. Brit. Mus., 
from Sir H. Edwardes. 151 grs. Unique. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, his shoulder 
covered with the chlamys. Circular legend, 
BAXIAEQS ANIKHTOY SIAOZENOY. 


Rev.—King helmeted, on horseback, galloping to right. 
In field below No. 140 monogram, but of round 
shape. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
apaphihatasa Philasinasa, which is blundered in 
the second word, the letter phi being a mistake 
for di. 


2.08 10. Didrachma. Plate VII., Fig. 4. General 
Ventura’s collection, engraved in Jour. des Savants, 1836, 
pl. ii., 5, and Ariana Antiqua, pl. ii., 17. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obv.—Helmeted and diademed head of king to right; the 
helmet ornamented with the ear and horn of a 
bull, like that of Eukratides. Shoulder covered 
with the chlamys. Circular legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Type and legend as on No. 1. 


38.0 ® 6. Hemidrachma. Plate VIL, Fig. 5. Author, 
87 grs. See Ariana Antiqua, pl. xxi., 13. Thomas, No. 2. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right; his shoulder 
covered with the chlamys. Legend on three 
sides, BASJAEQS ANIKHTOY ®S1AOZENOY. 


Rev.—King helmeted and diademed, on horseback, gal- 
loping to right. In field below No. 58 mono- 
gram. On other specimens, Nos, 17, 107, and 
150. 


4.0 ® 6. Hemidrachma, Plate VII, Fig. 6. Author, 
87 gra. Thomas, No. 1a. 
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Obe.—Helmeted and diademed head of king to right; his 
shoulder covered with the chlamys. Legend as 
on No. 3. 


Rev.—Type and legend as on No. 8. In field below 
No. 17 monogram. On other specimens, No. 58 
and 150. 


5.0 & 8. Dichalkon. Plate VII., Fig. 7. Author, 
126 grs. Jour. des Savants, 1836, pl. ii., 6; Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. ii, 18. Thomas, No. 3. 


Olv.—Demeter Karpophoros standing to left, holding a 
cornucopie in her left hand, and pointing with 
the foretinger of her right hand. In field to left 
No. 58 monogram. Legend on three sides, 
BASIAEQ2 ANIKHTOY @IAOZENOY. On 
other specimens Nos. 89 and 108 monograms. 


Rev.—Humped Indian bull to right. In field below the 
Arian letter T or R. Arian legend on three 
sides, Muhurajasa apadihatasa Philasinasa. 


6.048. Dichalkon. Plate VIL, Fig. 8. Brit. Mus., 
124 grs. Unique. Thomas, No. 4. 


Obv.—Radiated figure of Apollo, clad in skins, standing 
to the front, holding a loug sceptre in his left 
hand, and pointing with the forefinger of his 
right hand. Legend on three sides as on No. 5. 


Nev.Winged figure of Victory moving to right, holding a 
palm in her left hand and a wreath in her night 
hand. In field to right No. 58 monogram. 
Arian legend as on No. 5. 


NIKIAS. Sorter. 


1,087. Hemidrachna. Plate VII., Fig. 9. Author, 
36 grs. Unique. 


OUbv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, his shoulder 
covered with the chlamys. Circular legend, 
BAXIAEOS SOTHPOS NIKIOY. 


Itev.—Helmeted figure of the king standing to the front, 
holding the palm of Victory in his left hand, and 
pointing with the forefinger of his right hand. 
In field to left No. 58 monogram. — Circular 
Arian legend, Maharajasa tradatasa Ntkiasa. 
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20 9. Diehalkon. Plate VII, Fig. 9. Author, 
130 grs. Sec also author in Jour. Bengal Asiat. Soc., xi. 
p. 186, and Thomas, No. 1. Only these three specimens 


known. 


Obr.—Bare diademed head of king to right, his shoulder 
covered with the chlamys. Legend on three sides, 
BALIAEWL TwWTHPOL NIKIOY—. 


Rev.—King helmeted and diademed on horseback, gal- 
loping to right. Arian legend as on No. 1. 


It is worthy of notice that the late square form of the 
omikron, sigma, and omega, which are seen on this coin, as 
well as on the duplicate published by Mr. Thomas, are not 
found on the specimen originally published by me in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and which is now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


LYSIAS. AnrKeTos. 


1,087. Hemidrachma, Plate VII, Fig. 1. Author, 
37 grs. Ariana Antiqua. pl. ii., 9. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obr.—Head of king to right, with helmet of elephant’s 
spoils, the tusks projected forward, and the trunk 
raised upwards. King’s shoulder covered with 
the chlamys. Circular legend BAXIAEQS 
ANIKHTOY AYSIOY. 


fev.—Herakles standing to the front, with club, lion's 
skin, and palm of Victory in his left hand, and 
crowning himself with his right hand with the 
wreath of Victory. In the field to left No. 89 
monogram. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
apadihatasa Lisiasa, Most specimens of this 
type render the name in Arian characters as 
Lisikasa, Other monograms are Nos. 17 and 
108. 


2.0 & 7. Hemidrachma. Plate VIII, Fig. 2. Author, 
37 grs. Thomas, No. 2. 


Oby.—Head of king helmeted and diademod to right; the 
helmet ornamented with the ear and horn of a 
bull, as on the coins of Eukratides. Circular 
legend as on No. 1. 
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Rev.—Type and legend as on No. 1. In field to left 
No. 89 monogram. On some specimens the 
name is rendered in Arian characters as Lisikasa, 


3.0 # 9. Dichalkon. Plate VIO., Fig. 3. Author, 
128 ers. Jour. des Savants, 183, plate ii., 8. Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. ii., 10. Thomas, No. 3. 


Obv.—Bearded head of Herakles to right, with club over 
left shoulder. Legend on three sides, BAXIAEQS 
ANIKHTOY AYSIOY. 


Rev.—Indian elephant moving to right. In field below 
No. 89 monogram. Arian legend on three sides, 
Maharajasa apadihatasa Lisikasa. The name is 
thus written on all the copper coins that I have 
seen. Other monograms are Nos. 58 and 108. 


4.0 &  Dichalkon. Thomas, No. 4, from Col. Bush's 
collection. 


Types and legend as on No. 3. 


LYSIAS anp ANTIALKIDAS. 


1.0 M7. Dichalxon. Plate VIII., Fig. 4. Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Unique. 


Obv.—Bearded head of Herakles with club to right, as on 
No. 8 of Lysias. Legend on three sides, 
BASIAEQS ANIKHTOY AY3IOY. 


Rev.—Egg-shaped caps of the Dioskuri, surmounted by 
stars, with two palm branches between. In 
field below No. 108 monogram. Arian legend 
on three sides, Maharajasa jayadharasa Antiali- 
kidasa. 


ANTIALKIDAS. Nixepuoros. 


1.014. Tetradrachma. Plate VIII., Fig. 5. 257 grs. 
KE. I. Museum, from Gen. Abbott. Unique. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, his shoulder 


covered with the chlamys ; the whole surrounded 
by a circle of astragalus beading. 


Rev.—Draped figure of Zeus Nikephoros seated, and half 
turned to left, with sceptre in left hand, and 
a small figure of Victory in right hand. Victory 
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holds a palm in her left hand, and with her right 
hand extends a wreath to the forepart of an 
approaching Indian elephant, which stands with 
upraised trunk to receive the wreath. The 
elephant has a bell suspended from his neck by 
acord. Legend in one semicircular line above 
and one horizontal line below, BASIAEQS 
NIKH®OPOY ANTIAAKIAOY. In field to right 
No. 89 monogram. 


2.0 R 8. Drachma. Plate VIII., Fig. 6. Mionnet, 
Supplement viii., p. 483, plate. Cabinet of M. Revil. 


Obv.—Diademed head of king to right, covered with the 
kausia, or Macedonian royal cap, and shoulder 
clad in the chlamys; the whole surrounded by a 
circle of astragalus beading. 


Rev.—Draped figure of Zeus Nikephoros with sceptre, 
Victory, and forepart of elephant, as on No. 1; 
but the elephant has received the wreath from 
Victory, and is marching away from Zeus. Cir- 
cular legend as on No. 1. 


38.0 R7. Hemidrachma. Plate VIII., Fig. 7. Brit. Mus., 
34:5 grs. Unique. 
Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, as on No. 1. 
Circular legend, BAZIAEQ} NIKH®OPOY 
ANTIAAKTAOY. 


Rerv.—Zeus seated, as on No. 1, with sceptre in his left 

hand, and holding out in his right hand a wreath 

and palm, the symbols of Victory, towards a 

small elephant, which stands sideways, with 

upraised trunk, to receive them. The figure of 

Victory, which is found on all the other silver 

coins of Antialkidas, is omitted on this unique 

coin. In field to right No. 58 nionogram. 

Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa jayadharasa 
Antialikidasa. 

4,.O0R7. Hemidrachma. Author, 37°5 grs. Ariana An- 

tiqua, pl. ii., 12. Thomas, No. la. 


Obr.—Bare diademed head of king to right, his shoulder 
covered with chlamys. Circular legend as on 
No. 3. 


Rer.—Zeus Nikephoros, with Victory and approaching 
elephant, as on No. 1. In field to right No. 58 
monogram. Circular Arian legend, as on No. 3. 


FF 
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4a.O A 7. Hemidrachma. Author's unpublished litho- 
graphed plates, vii., fig. 1. 


Obv.—Bare head, as on No. 3. 


Nev.—Type as No. 3, but the elephant is marching away 
with the wreath. 


5. OR 7. Hemidrachma. Plate VIII., Fig. 8. Author, 
36 grs. Thomas, No. 3. 


Obv.—Head of king helmeted and diademed to right, his 
shoulder covered with the chlamys. Circular 
legend, as on No. 3. 


Rev.—Type and legend as on No. 8. In field to right 
No. 58 monogram. 


5a. OR7. Hemidrachma. Author, 37 grs. 
Obr.—Helmeted head of king, and legend as on No. 4. 


Rev.—Type and legend as on No. 4a; with the elephant 
marching off with the wreath of Victory. In 
field to right No. 58 monogram. 


6. O R77. Hemidrachma. Author, 37:5 grs. Ariana An- 
tiqua, pl. ii., 11. Thomas, No. 2a. 


Obv.—Diademed head of the king covered with the kausia, 
or Macedonian cap, and his shoulder clad in the 
chlamys. Legend as on No. 3. 


Rev.—Type and legend as on No. 3; with the elephant 
receiving the wreath from Victory. In the field 
to right No. 89 monogram. 


6.087. Hemidrachma. Plate VIIL, Fig. 9. Author, 
37 gre. 


Olv.—Type and legend as on No. 6. 
Rev.—Type and legend as on No. 4a; with the elephant 


marching off with the wreath. In field to right 
No. 58 movogram. 


7. O & 10. Dichalkon. Plate VIII., Fig. 10. Author, 
120 grs. Thomas, No. 4. 


Obv.—Bearded and laurelled head of Zeus to right, with 


thunderbolt in upraised right hand. Circular legend, BASIAEQ3 
NIKH®OPOY ANTIAAKIAOY. 


Rev.—Egg-shaped caps of the Dioskuri, surmounted by 
stars, and with two palm branches between 
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them. In field below No. 89 monogram. Cir- 
cular Arian legend, Maharajasa jayadharasa 
Antialikidasa, 


7a. 0 A 8. Dichalkon. Author, 128 gys. 
Types and legends as on No. 7. 


8.0 A 8. Dichalkon. Plate VIII., Fig, 11. Author, 
128 grs. Jour. des Savants, 1835, pl. ii., 15; Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. ii., 18. Thomas, No. 5. 

Obv.—Bearded head of Zeus to right, with thunderbolt 
resting on left shoulder. Legend on three sides, 
as on No. 7. 

Rev.—Egg-shaped cap of the Dioskuri, as on No. 7. In 
field below No. 58 monogram. Arian legend on 
three sides, as on No. 7. 


THEOPHILUS. Drxaros. 


1.087. Hemidrachma. Plate VII., Fig. 13. Author, 
36 grs. Unique. 
Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, his shoulder 
covered with the chlamys. Circular legend, 
BAXIAEQS AIKAIOY HEO@IAOY. 
Rev.—Figure of Herackles to front, holding club and 
lion's skin in left hand, and crowning himself 
with wreath of Victory with his right hand. In 
field to left No. 150 monogram. Circular Arian 
legend, Maharajasa dhamikasa Theiiphilasa. 


2.0 Ai 8. Dichalkon. Plate VII., Fig. 14. Author, 
131 grs. Unique. 


Obv.— Head of Herakles to right, with club over left 
shoulder. Legend on three sides, as on No. 1. 


Rey.—Cornucopie. In field to left No. 58 monogram. 
Arian legend on three sides, as on No. 1. 


EPANDER. NIKeEpuHoros. 


1.07. Hemidrachma, Plate VIII., Fig. 11. Author, 
19 grs.; broken and worn. Unique. 
Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right; his shoulder 
covered with the chlamys. Circular legend, 
BAXIAEQE NIKH@OPOY ENANAPOY. 
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Rev.—Helmeted figure of Athene Promachos to left, with 
wgis on left arm, and thunderbolt in upraised 
right hand. In field to right No. 106 mono- 
gram. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa jayad- 
harasa E’pandrasa. 


2.0 H 8. WDichalkon. Plate VII., Fig. 12. Author, 
152 grs. Three specimens, Author; Two specimens, E. I. 
Museum, from Gen. Abbott. 


Obv.—Winged figure of Victory, with palm and wreath, 
moving rapidly to right. Legend on three sides, 
as on No. 1. 


Rev.—-Humped Indian bull to right. In field to right 
No. 106 monogram. Arian legend on three 
sides, as on No. 1. 


Antimacuus II. (Nikephoros.) 


The position which I claim for Antimachus II. is 
different from that assigned to him by Wilson, who 
supposes him to have “founded a principality imme- 
diately above the Hazara Mountains, to the west of the 
Balkh road.”? According to this description, Antimachus 
must have been the ruler of Shibrgén and Maimuna, or 
Western Bactria. But this locality is quite incompatible 
with the Arian legends on his coins; and Wilson must 
have forgotten that he himself was the first who gave the 
name of Arianian to these characters, because they were 
found to be restricted to the coins of the Greek princes 
of Ariana proper, or the provinces of Aria, Drangiana, 
Arachosia, and Gedrosia, to the south of the Kaukasus. 
If they had occurred on the coins of the Greek kings of 
Bactria, it is almost certain that they would have been 
called Bactrian characters, as the name of Bactria was 
then much better known than that of Ariana. Lassen 


® Ariana Antiqua, p, 274. 
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calls them Kabulian characters, and argues that their use 
prevents him from acceding to R. Rochette’s suggestion 
that Philoxenes ruled to the north of the mountains, and 
fought against the Scythians.* The same argument is 
even employed by Wilson himself in another case, where 
he says that “the use of the Arianian characters places 
Lysias on the south of the mountains, out of Bactria 
proper.”’® 

Wilson was most probably induced to place Antimachus 
in this westerly position from the fact that Masson had 
procured more of his coins from the Hazara Mountains 
than from Begram.® But out of twenty-five coins which 
I have been able to trace, all, except the seven specimens 
obtained by Masson, were procured to the eastward, or in 
Jalalabad, Peshawar, and the Panjab. The actual 
numbers are in Hazara and Begram, seven; in Jalalabad 
and Peshawar, eleven; and in the Panjab, seven; which 
point to the Lower Kabul valley as the chief seat of the 
dominions of Antimachus. This conclusion is supported 
by my readings of the monograms, as just one half of his 
coins known to me, or twenty-six out of fifty specimens, 
bear No. 58 monogram, which I read as Demetrias, the 
name that I suppose to have been given by the Greeks 
either to Peukelaotis or to Peshawar. One-tenth of his 
coins bear No. 18 monogram, which I read as Dionysopolis, 
or Jalalabad. Of the remaining coins, three-tenths bear 
No. 86, and one-tenth No. 87 monogram, both of which 
may he read as MHYKEA, for Peukelaotis. These two 
monograms are found also on the coins of Menander, but 





- ‘ Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins, p. 80, English transla- 
ion. 


* © Ariana Antiqua, p. 269. 
* Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, 1886, p. 15. 
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not on those of any other princes. Altogether, the balance 
of evidence, as derived from the find-spots of the coins, 
as well as from the readings of the monograms, is 
decidedly in favour of the eastern position which I have 
assigned to the kingdom of Antimachus in the Lower 
Kabul valley. This conclusion is corroborated by the 
testimony of Colonel Stacy and Captain Hutton, neither 
of whom obtained even a single specimen during their 
long residence in Kandahar and its neighbourhvod. 

The date of Autimachus is more difficult to determine ; 
but the evident superiority in the fabric of his coins has 
led every enquirer to place him before Philoxenes, Lysias, 
and Antialkidas; and as there are strong reasons for 
believing that the type of Zeus Nikephoros on the latest 
copper coins of Kukratides is copied from the coins of 
Antialkidas,? I conclude that all these four princes were 
most probably the contemporaries of Eukratides. Masson 
was satisfied that Antimachus could not have reigned after 
Eukratides, and was even inclined to place him before 
that prince.6 Wilson makes them all posterior to 
Eukratides, but admits that some of them may have 
been earlier.2 My own conjecture is that Antimachus 
Nikephoros was the grandson of Antimachus Theos, and 
that on the rebellion of Eukratides against Demetrius, he 
managed to make himself independent in the Lower Kabul 
valley. I suppose that he at first assisted Eukratides in 





7 See Plate VI., Figs. 5 and 6, of Eukratides, and Plate VUI., 
Figs. 5 to 9, of Antialkidas. 

8 Journal Bengal Asiat. Soc., 1886, p. 15. ‘‘ The beauty of 
the coins of Antimachus, the excellence of their execution and 
designs, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to Eukra- 
tides, whose coins in theso particulars they surpass.” 

® Ariana Antiqua, p. 266. 
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his successful revolt, and was afterwards supported by that 
prince against the attacks of Demetrius from the Panjab. 

The coins of Antimachus II. are limited to two types— 
one in silver, and one in copper. On the silver coins we 
see the figure of Victory hastening to present her wreath 
and palm to the king, who appears on horseback on the 
other side. On the rare copper coins we see only the 
symbols of Victory joined to a curious figure with a 
human head and four large outspread wings. It is 
possible that this may be intended for the Aigis of Pallas, 
in a new form; but the figure has so much the appearance 
of outspread wings as to suggest the conjecture that the 
type may be a symbol of power and swiftness of motion, 
and may thus indicate the rapidity and completeness of 
the king’s victory. It has also struck me as not im- 
probable that there may be some allusion to the name 
of Aornos, and its capture by Antimachus from the 
governor of Demetrius. The Greek form of the name 
was intended to convey a description of the inaccessibility 
of the rock, even to birds.!° 

Tovvexa piv kai prec émuxAéovow ’Aopyw. 

The same thing was said of the hill-fort of Arimazes in 
Sogdiana; and when the Macedonian conqueror sum- 
moned him to surrender, he haughtily enquired, ‘‘ whether 
Alexander could fly ?”” on which the king remarked that 
on the following night he would know that the Mace- 
dovians could even fly.!! Now, I think it not improbable 





10 Dionys. Perieg. Orb. Descript., v. 1151, which Priscian, 

in v. 1056, renders by 
‘‘ Unde locis Graii posuerunt nomen Aornin.” 

1 Q. Curt., Vit. Alex. VII., 11. ‘‘Superbe multa respondit, 
ad ultimum, au Alexander volare possit, interrogat. ... . Se 
autem proxima nocte effecturum, ut crederat Macedonas etiam 
volare.”’ 
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that a similar story may be typified on these coins of 
Antimachns, and that the winged figure, joined to the 
symbols of Victory, may be intended to record the capture 
of the famous fort of Aornos, on the western bank of the 
Indus. 

As the coins of Antimachus are rare, his reign must 
have been a short one; and as I have fixed his accession 
contemporary with that of Eukratides, in s.c. 190, the 
close of his reign may be placed about s.c. 185.' 


PuitoxEnes. (Aniketos.) 


Wilson remarks that “the several scholars and numis- 
matists who have investigated the subject agree in recog- 
nising this prince as the successsor of Antimachus.”! [I 
have also arrived at the same conclusion, partly because 
Philoxenes has adopted the horseman type, but chiefly on 
account of the close similarity in the style and fabric of 
lis copper coins to those of Antimachus. 

The coins of Philoxenes are not so rare as those of 
Antimachus, and they are more varied both in size ani 
in type. Not a single specimen of his coinage was found 
by Masson at Begram ;}° and Stacy did not obtain any 
either at Kandahar or at Kabul, although he got no less 
than twenty specimens on his arrival at Peshawar. Out 
of twenty-four other specimens, of which I have a record, 
all but two were procured near the banks of the Indus, 
at Ohind and Peshawar to the west, and at Attak, 
Shahdheri, and Rawul Pindi to the east. Judging, 
therefore, from the actual find-spots of his coins the seat 
of his rule must have been in the Lower Kabul valley. 





12 Ariana Antiqua, p. 275. 
13 Journal Bengal Asiat. Soc., 1836, pp. 5 to 7. 
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The same conclusion is derived from my readings of the 
monograms, which show that nearly one-half of the coins 
of Philoxenes were minted at Demetrias (No. 58 mon.), 
and about one-tifth at Taxila. (No. 108 mon.) It is 
curious that not a single specimen bears the monogram 
of Dionysopolis (No. 18), although three coins were 
struck at Karsana (No. 17), and two coins at Ophiana 
itself (see No. 139 mon., and the didrachm, Fig. 2 of the 
accompanying plate). On the other hand we have a 
new monogram, No. 89, which I read as MOY, and 
suppose that it may be intended for Multan. 

The types of the coins of Philoxenes add but little to 
our knowledge of his history. The figure of Victory and 
the title of Aniketos show that he must have been 
engaged in hostilities with some success, which were 
probably followed by peace and plenty, as indicated by 
the figure of Demeter Karpophoros on his copper coins. 
The humped bull I take to be the type of India, which 
thus corroborates the previous conclusion drawn from 
the monograms and find-spots of the coins, that the seat 
of his power was in the Lower Kabul valley, and on tlie 
banks of the Indus. 

Putting all these indications together, I am inclined to 
suppose that Philoxenes, shortly after his accession, was 
attacked by Eukratides, and deprived of his western 
province of Nysa or Dionysopolis. But I conclude that 
he must have recovered it again, at least for a short time, 
as the monograms of Karsana and Ophiana would seem 
to show that he had invaded the territories of Eukratides, 
and had actually coined money in the capital of the 
Upper Kabul valley. But this success must have been 
very temporary, as 1 know of only five coins bearing 
these two monograms; and one of these coins, the 

GG 
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didrachm No. 3 of the accompanying plate, is of such 
inferior and faulty execution '‘ as to betray the unsettled 
tenure of a hasty occupation. 


Nixtas.  (Soter.) 


Nikias is one of those ephemeral princes whose name 
is known to us only by a few rare coins. His silver coin 
is unique, and of his copper coinage only three specimens 
are known to me. He is connected with Antimachus 
and Philoxenes by the type of the horseman, and with 
the Greek kingdom of the Lower Kabul valley by the 
monogram of Demetrias, No. 58, which is the only one 
found on his coins. On the reverse of his silver coin the 
king appears on foot, carrying the palm of Victory; but 
the extreme rarity of his coins proves decisively that his 
reign must have been a short one. I conclude, therefore, 
that he lost his throne within a few months of his 
accession, after the death of Philoxenes in s.c. 180. His 
antagonist was, probably, Lysias, whom I suppose to 
have succeeded his father, Demetrius, on the throne of 
the Panjab about s.c. 180. 


Lystas. (Aniketos.) 


The connection between Demetrius and Lysias has 
already been noticed by Wilson ;!> but at the same time 
he remarks that “there are some considerations which 
militate against an immediate succession. The fabric of 
the coins, the square form of the copper coins, and the 
presence of Arianian letters, show both place and period 
different from that of Demetrius.’ These objections 





14 Apaphihata instead of apadihata, as the translation of 
Aniketos. 


15 Ariana Antiqua, p. 268. 
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have since been removed by the progress of discovery, as 
we now possess a square copper coin of Demetrius with 
an Arian legend;'® while the inferiority of the later 
tetradrachms of Demetrius is so great as to range them 
with the ruder tetradrachms of Eukratides, and with 
the unique tetradrachm of Antialkidas engraved in the 
accompanying plate. 

The points of connection between Demetrius and 
Lysias are the absolute identity of the king’s elephant 
helmet, of the standing figure of Herakles crowning him- 
self, and of the head of Herakles with the club over the 
left shoulder. These coincidences of type have always 
been considered as strong proofs of a connection, either in 
time or in place, or in both. Where history is silent 
such data are invaluable; and in the present instance 1 
think that they are almost certain indications of a very 
close connection between Demetrius and Lysias. 

The coins of Lysias are of nearly the same rarity as 
those of Philoxenes. Masson obtained fourteen speci- 
meus at Begram, and I have traced six others to Kabul; 
but about three-fourths of the number known to me have 
been procured at Peshawar and Rawul Pindi, and at 
other places in the neighbourhood of the Indus. The 
monograms also point to the same locality, according to 
my readings, as only three coins out of fifty-one bear the 
monogram of Karsana (No. 17), while the remaining 
forty-eight are equally divided between Demetrias (No. 58), 
Taxila (No. 108), and Multan (No. 89). Both the 
monograms and the find-spots of his coins, therefore, 
agree in pointing to the Lower Kabul valley and Panjab 
as the seat of the kingdom of Lysias, which is further 


16 See Plate IV., Fig. 11. 
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confirmed by the type of the Indian elephant on his 
copper coins. 

The date of Lysias is more difficult to fix. Wilson has 
assigned him to B.c. 147; 17 but he has obtained this late 
date by bringing down the period of Menander’s accession 
to B.c. 126; thus ignoring altogether the accepted date 
of the Indo-Scythian conquest, which is authenticated by 
the Chinese and classical authorities. By accepting their 
date of the Indo-Scythian occupation of the Kabul valley, 
the reigns of Apollodotus and Menander must be thrown 
back about thirty years before the period assigned to 
them by Wilson; and by applying the same correction 
to his date of Lysias, the accession of this prince may be 
fixed about B.c. 180, as I have already determined from 
other data. As his coins are rare, his reign must have 
been a short one, say of five years, and its close may 
therefore be placed approximately about B.c. 175. 

Of the career of Lysias we know absolutely nothing, as 
his name is not mentioned in history. But I gather from 
the monograms of his coins that his kingdom originally 
comprised the Lower Kabul valley and the Panjab, and 
that for a short time he must have held the city of 
Karsana, to the north of Kabul. The type of Herakles 
crowning himself with a wreath, and holding a palm as 
well as the usual club, is no doubt intended to indicate 
the king’s victorious career. His first success I would 
refer to the overthrow of Nikias, and the subversion of his 
kingdom; but his subsequent victories must have been 
obtained over the governor of Eukratides in the Upper 
Kabul valley, at a time when, I suppose, that prince to 
have been engaged in hostilities with the Scythians. 


17 Ariana Antiqua, p. 268. 
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ANTIALKIDAS. (Nikephoros.) 

The connection between Lysias and Antialkidas has 
been admitted by all inquirers, although they differ as to 
its nature, as well as in the relative positions of the two 
princes. According to Wilson, they were of different 
families, and either Lysias or his immediate successor 
was overthrown by Antialkidas.'® Lassen, on the con- 
trary, placed Lysias after Antialkidas;}° while my own 
Chronological Table, which was prepared in 1841,?° makes 
Antialkidas the son and successor of Lysias. My attribu- 
tion was chiefly founded on the important coin, Plate VIII., 
Fig. 4, which bears their joint names, that of Lysias 
being on the obverse, or Greek side, and that of 
Antialkidas on the reverse, or Arian side. This junction 
of two names on the same coin is, I believe, generally 
admitted to denote the association of the younger prince 
in the government; and as the name of Antialkidas 
occupies the reverse of the coin, I infer that he was the 
prince so associated. It is quite certain that they ruled 
over the same kingdom, as they both use the same four 
monograms. I conclude, therefore, that Antialkidas was 
either the son or the younger brother of his predecessor, 
Lysias. 

The four monograms used by Antialkidas are those 
which I read as Demetrias (No. 58), Taxila (No. 108), 
Multan (No. 89), and Karsana (No. 17). The last occurs 
on only 8 coins out of 118, of which I have a record, while 


18 Ariana Antiqua, p. 277. 

19 Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins, p. 181. English trans- 
lation. 

20 Table lithographed at Lucknow in 1841, and published in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, viii., 175, for 1843. 
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the first is found on no less than 51 specimens, the second 
on 32, and the third on 27. These proportions are con- 
firmed by the find-spots of 140 coins which I have noted. 
Of these 38 were obtained by Masson at Begram, 2 by 
other collectors at Kabul, and two at Jalalabad; but the 
remaining 98 specimens were procured at Peshawar, and 
at various places in the Panjab. From these data I 
conclude that the kingdom of Antialkidas must have 
comprised the Lower Kabul valley and the Panjab, and 
that for some time he must have held the city of Karsana, 
in the Upper Kabul valley, which had lately been occupied 
by his predecessor Lysias. I suppose this occupation 
to have continued whilst Eukratides was engaged in 
hostilities with Mithridates the Great of Parthia, or 
between 170 and 168 s.c. I thiuk it probable that 
Mithridates and Antialkidas were acting in concert, and 
that the timely cession of the two satrapies of Aspiones 
and Turiva, which had been invaded by Mithridates,” 
may have bought off the more formidable Parthian, and 
thus left Eukratides free to oppose the Greek King of 
India with all the power of the Bactrian monarchy. 
Being thus abandoned by his Parthian ally, Antialkidas 
must have eventually succumbed, when his dominions 
were annexed to the Bactrian kingdom of Eukratides 
about B.c. 167. 

The coins of Antialkidas offer only two distinct types 
on the reverse—one in silver, and one in copper—both of 
which are connected with he coins of Eukratides. On 
the coins we have the egg-shaped bonnets of the Dioskuri 
with their stars and palm branches. Now this is the 
well-known type of the smaller silver and copper pieces of 





21 Strabo, Geog. xi., 11, 2. 
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Eukratides; and as it is found on the earliest coinage of 
Antialkidas, bearing the joint names of himself and his 
predecessor, I conjecture that the type was adopted on 
the first occupation of Karsana by Lysias, and that Anti- 
alkidas was most probably associated in the kingdom 
at the same time. ‘The silver coins bear the single type 
of Zeus Nikephoros, with three varieties of treatment. 
The commonest type represents Zeus holding a small 
figure of Victory, who extends her wreath to an ap- 
proaching Indian elephant. On some coins the elephant 
has received the wreath of Victory, and is marching off 
with it. The third variety, which is found only on a 
single coin, represents Zeus himself holding out the 
wreath and palm of Victory to the Indian elephant. I 
understand these types to indicate the success of Anti- 
alkidas over Eukratides. The elephant typifies India, or 
the King of India, to whom Zeus Nikephoros presents 
the symbols of Victory. 

Now this type is found on some very rare copper coins 
of Eukratides, which have already been described, and 
which I have shown to be the latest mintage of the 
Bactrian king.?? On these coins Zeus Nikephoros is 
seated, with the palm over his left shoulder, and the 
wreath in his right hand, as if just taken from the Indian 
elephant, which stands dejected, with pendent trunk, to 
show that Victory had been wrested from the King of 
India by Eukratides. If my interpretation of these 
curious types is correct, they furnish the most conclusive 
proof that Antialkidas must have been the contemporary 


22 See Plate VI., Figs. 5 and 6, of the coins of Eukratides ; 
and Ariana Antiqua, pl. iii., 11, on which the palm and wreath 
of Victory are held by Zeus himself, and the elephant stands 
dejected, with pendent trunk. 
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and antagonist of Eukratides. ‘They help also to 
corroborate in the most satisfactory manner the con- 
jectural sketch which I have given of the career of both 
princes. 

The coins of Antialkidas are about twice as numerous 
as those of Lysias or Philoxenes, which would argue a 
longer reign. I suppose him to have been associated 
with Lysias about s.c. 176, and to have succeeded him in 
the following year. During the early part of his reign 
he was able to hold the Upper Kabul valley against the 
governors of Eukratides; but about s.c. 167 he was 
finally conquered and deprived of his kingdom, after a 
reign of eight years. 


THropHi.us. (Dikaios.) 


Only two coins of Theophilus have yet been discovered, 
which afford but a slight foundation to build any con. 
jectures regarding bis career. But, fortunately, both of 
these coins offer types which connect him with Lysias ; 
while one of his two monograms, No. 58, is the commonest 
of Lysias and Antialkidas, and the other is found on the 
coins of Philoxenes. The fabric of his copper coin is also 
similar to that of the coins of Lysias and Antialkidas, so 
that all the data that we possess regarding Theophilus 
are strongly in favour of his connection with those 
princes. The standing figure of Herakles on the silver 
coin wants the palm branch of the coins of Lysias; but 
the head itself is smaller, and its general treatment is 
more. like that of the head of Zeus on the coins of Anti- 
alkidas. The cornucopie on the reverse of the copper 
coin is the symbol of Demeter Karpophoros, which again 
connects him with Philoxenes, who ruled over the same 
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kingdom. The silver coin was obtained at Rawal Pindi, 
and the copper coin at Syalkot. 

From all these data I would hazard a conjecture that 
Theophilus was the son of Lysias, and the younger brother 
of Antialkidas, and that he either disputed his brother’s 
succession immediately after their father’s death, or was 
set up by Eukratides, during his contest with Antialkidas, 
to weaken the power of his adversary. The former con- 
jecture appears to be the more probable one, and I would 
therefore assign to Theophilus an ephemeral reign of a 
few months in the year B.c. 175. 


Epawper. (Nikephoros.) 


The coins of Epander are so rare that we have but little 
to guide us in fixing his position either in place or in 
time. His silver coin is unique, and of his copper coins 
only six specimens are known tome. One of his coins 
was brought from Kabul, but the find-spots of the others 
have not been ascertained. The figure of Athene 
Promachos on the silver coin of this prince is probably 
copied from the coins of Straton; the bull on his copper 
coins is identical with that on the copper coins of 
Heliokles, while the figure of Victory is similar to that 
on one of the copper coins of Eukratides, and is quite 
different from the Victories on the coins of Menander and 
of the later Greek princes. The same monogram, 
No. 106, appears on all his coins; but on one specimen 
it is accompanied by No. 17, which I read as Karsana. 
‘Taking this solitary guide as to place, the seat of his rule 
must have been in the Upper Kabul valley; and as the 
fabric of his copper coins connects him with Heliokles, 
while the types connect him with Eukratides, as well as 

HH 
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with Heliokles, I conjecture that he may have been one 
of the sons of Eukratides, and that for a few months in 
B.c. 165, after the murder of his father by Apollodotus, 
he contrived to maintain himself as the ruler of the city 
of Karsana. 

In assigning dates and localities to these unrecorded 
Princes, I wish it to be distinctly understood that they are 
all more or less conjectural. I have sought diligently for 
indications of their history in the types and monograms 
as well as in the find-spots of their coins ; but as these data 
are often imperfect or uncertain, it is perhaps impossible 
to arrive at any conclusions to which some objections may 
not be offered. I believe that as new coins are found, we 
shall gradually discover fresh facts, and thus eventually 
obtain a tolerably correct outline of the history and con- 
nections of most of these Princes. So long, however, as 
our data are liable to be modified by fresh discoveries, no 
certain classification can be made; but as I have fully 
stated the grounds of my present classification in each case, 
I trust that it will be accepted with every indulgence asa 
convenient temporary arrangement. 


COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 
By Masor-GENERAL A. CUNNINGHAM. 


Berore the death of Eukratides the empire of the Bac- 
trian Greeks had been extended from Sogdiana to the 
mouths of the Indus, and from the great Drangian lake 
to the banks of the Hesudrus or Satlej. But after his 
murder, the wide dominions which he had held together 
with so much difficulty crumbled to pieces, and the once 
famous kingdom of Bactria was no more. The succession 
to the throne must have been obstinately disputed, as 
several of his sons, or principal officers, would appear to 
have seized upon different parts of the empire, where 
they made themselves independent. ‘Io add to the con- 
fusion, the Scythians just then invaded Bactria from the 
north, and at the same time Mithridates I., the most able 
and powerful of the Parthian monarchs, attacked the 
western provinces of Aria and Drangiana. 

Of the presumed competitors for the throne of Eukra- 
tides Apollodotus alone is known to history. The pro- 
bable career of Heliokles and Epander has already been 

11 
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sketched, and that of Diomedes and Straton, the other 
supposed sons of Eukratides, will follow hereafter. Where 
so little is known I must claim every indulgence for the 
conjectures which I now venture to offer regarding the 
immediate successors of Eukratides. According to my 
view, Apollodotus was the eldest son of Eukratides, and 
was associated in the kingdom with his father before the 
Indian campaign. MHeliokles was another son, who was 
left as governor in Bactria. Epander, a third son, was 
perhaps governor of Alexandria Opiane, or the Upper 
Kabul Valley ; and Diomedes, a fourth son, was governor 
of Demetrias, or Peukelaotis, in the Lower Kabul Valley. 
Straton, who may have been either a fifth son, or a prin- 
cipal officer of Eukratides, I take to have been governor 
of Taxila in the Panjab. His later coins give the title of 
Philopator, which is generally admitted to denote the 
royalty of the father; but if, as I suppose, these coins 
belong to a second Straton, the son and successor of the 
first, the royalty of the father would apply to Straton 
himself. The connection with Eukratides is, however, 
a mere conjecture ; and I should prefer to associate him 
with Demetrius and Lysias, did not his wife, Agathokleia, 
appear to have a better claim to that relationship. 
This, however, is not a very strong objection, as the 
marriage of brothers and sisters was a common prac- 
tice in the royal families of Syria and Egypt at this 
very period. I am inclined, therefore, to consider Straton 
and Agathokleia as the brother and sister of Lysias, and 
the children of Demetrius. I suppose Straton to have 
held the Eastern Panjiéb during the reigns of Lysias and 
Antialkidas, and to have been tributary to Eukratides 
just before his murder, after which he made himself the 
undisputed master of the Panjab. 
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APOLLODOTUS THE GREAT. Purtopator, Sorter. 


1,0 R11. Didrachma, Plate IX., Fig. 1. Author, 
152:5 grs. Duplicate, Brit. Mus., from author. Only these 
two specimens known. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulder. Circular legend, BASIAEQS 
METAAOY ZOTHPOS KAI SIAOIATOPOZ 
ATIOAAOAOTOY. 

fev.—Helmeted and draped figure of Athene Promachos 
moving to left, with egis on left arm, and 
thunderbolt in upraised right hand. In field 
to left No. 48 monogram, and to right No. 49 
monogram. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
tradatasa Apaladatasa, 


2.087. Hemidrachma. Plate IX., Fig. 2. Author, 36 
grs. Rare. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv.,13. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king as on No. 1. Circular 
legend, BASIAEQS ZQTHPOS KAI #IAOIIA- 
TOPOS, AILOAAOAOTOY. 

Rer.—Type and legend as on No. 1. In field to left No. 
46 monogram. A few specimens have No. 51, 
and a single coin has No. 71. 


3.0 ® 7. Hemidrachma. Plate IX., Fig. 3. Author, 
36°5 grs. Very rare. Duplicates, Brit. Mns. and E. I. 
Mus. 


Oblr.—Bare diademed head of king as on No. 1. Circular 
legend, BASIAEQS SOTHPOS ATIOAAO- 
AOTOY. 

Rer,—Type and legend as on No. 1. In field to left the 


Arian character di, and to right No. 74 mono- 
gram. Arian legend as on No. 1. 


4.086. Hemidrachma. Plate IX., Fig. 4. Author, 81 
grs. Rare. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv.,15. Thomas, No. 8. 


Obv.—Indian elephant moving to right. Circular legend, 
BAXSIAEQS ATIOAAOAOTOY ZOTHPOL. 


Ftev.—Humped Indian bull moving to right. Circular 
Arian legend, Maharajasa Apaladatasa tradatasa. 
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5. O m7. Hemidrachma. Plate IX., Fig. 5. Author, 
36-5 grs. Common. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 16. Thomas, 
No. 2. 


Obv.—Elephant as on No. 4. Legend on three sides, the 
same as on No. 4. In exergue BE. 


Rer.—Bull as on No. 4. Arian legend on three sides, the 
same as on No. 4. In exergue NO. Other 
specimens have Nos. 10, 17, 81, and 85 mono- 
grams. 


6. O A212. Hemiobol. Plate IX., Fig. 6. Author, 256 
grs. Rare. None in the Masson collection. Thomas, No. 5. 


Obv.—Apollo standing to right, clad in the chlamys and 
anaxyrides, or tight eastern trousers, with quiver 
behind left shoulder, and holding out an arrow 
with both hands. In field to left No. 74 mono- 
gram. Circular legend as on No. 3. 


Rev.—Tripod. In field to right and left the Arian letters 
diand uw. Circular Arian legend, as on No. 3. 
On a few specimens the legends are disposed in 
three straight lines. 


A single specimen, procured in Bannu by Colonel Honner, 
has No. 68 monogram, with the Arian letters a and 7, with 
foot-strokes attached, as in the Arian characters on the coins 
of Pakores. 


7. O #6. Lepton. Plate IX., Fig. 7. General Van Cort- 
landt. Very rare. Thomas, No. 9. 


Obv.—Rude figure of Apollo to right, holding out an arrow, 
as on No. 6, surrounded by a square of astra- 
galus beading. No legend. 

Rev.—Royal diadem, with ends hanging down. Arian 
legend on three sides, Maharajasa tradatasa 
Apaladatasa. 


8.0 #6. Half-Lepton? Plate IX., Fig. 8. Author, 22 
grs. Thomas, No. 10. 


Obv.—Humped Indian bull to right, in a square of astra- 
galus beading. No legend. 


Rev.—tTripod in a similar square. No legend. 
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9.0 #8. Dichalkon. Plate IX., Fig. 9. Author, 188 grs. 
Very rare. Thomas, No. 4. 


Obv.—Draped figure of Apollo holding out an arrow, as 
on No. 6, with bow resting on the ground before 
him, in a square of astragalus beading. Legend 
on three sides, BAZIAEQS ZYOTHPOS KAI 
@IAOITATOPOS AIITOAAQAOTOY. 


Rev.—Tripod, surrounded by a square of astragalus bead- 
ing. In field to right No. 46 monogram. Arian 
legend on three sides, Maharajasa tradatasa 
Apaladatasa. 


91. O #7. Chalkous. 68 grs. 


Types and legends as on No. 9, but legend disposed in four 
lines. 


10.0 49. Hemiobol. Plate IX., Fig. 10. Author, 261 
grs. Rare. Thomas, No. 6. 


Obv.—Draped figure of Apollo holding out an arrow, as on 
No. 6. Legend on three sides, BAZIAEQS 
SQTHPOS ATIOAAOAOTOY. 


Rev.—Tripod surrounded by a square of large beads. In 
field to right the Arian letter bu. Arian legend 
on three sides, Maharajasa tradatasa Apalada- 
tasa. 


10a. O #7. Dichalkon. Author, 147 grs. 


10b. O 4 7, Chalkous. Author, 47 grs. 
Types and legends as on No. 10, with No. 46 monogram. 


11.0 #10. Dichalkon. Plate IX., Fig. 11. Brit. Mus., 
166 grs. Unique. 


Obv.—Draped figure of Apollo standing to front, holding a 
bow in his upraised left hand, and resting an 
arrow on the ground with his right hand. 
Legend on three sides, BAXIAENS SOTHZIOS 
ATIOAAOAOTOY. 


Rev.—Tripod. In field to left No. 48 monogram, and to 
right No. 49 monogram. Arian legend on three 
sides, Maharajasa tradatasa Apaladatasa, 
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12. O #8. Dichalkon. Plate IX., Fig. 12. Author, 117 
grs. Duplicate, Mr. E. C. Bayley. Extremely rare. Thomas, 
No. 11. 


Obv.—Draped figure of Apollo seated on a chair to right, 
and holding out a bow in his left hand. Legend 
on three sides, as on No. 11. 


Rev.—Tripod. In field to right No. 140 monogram and 
the Arian letter s, and to left the Arian letter ¢ 
or7. Arian legend on three sides, as on No. 11. 


18. O AD 10. Trichalkon. Plate IX., Fig. 18. Author, 
198 grs. Very rare. 


Oby.—Apollo naked, standing to front, holding an arrow 
downwards in his right hand, and resting his 
bow on the ground with his left hand. Legend 
on three sides, BASIAEQS AIIOAAOAOTOY 
SOTHPO2. 

Rev.—tTripod in a beaded square. In field to right No. 77 
monogram, forming the letters KA or AK. Arian 
legend on three sides, Mfaharajasa Apaladatasa 
tradatasa. 


13a. 0 #9. Dichalkon. Mean of twelve specimens, 148 
grs. Very common. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 17. Thomas, 
No. 7. 


Types and legends as on No. 13. The usual monograms are 
Nos. 17, 20, 78, 79, 82, 88, 84, 85, and 131. 


14. 0 #7. Chalkous. Plate IX., Fig. 14. Author, 59 
grs. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 19. 


Obv.—Apollo standing, as on No. 18, but with the arrow 
resting on the ground. Same legend as on 
No. 13. 


Rev.—Tripod in beaded square. Arian legend as on 
No. 18. In field to right No. 66 monogram. 


All the specimens of this type are of inferior execution. 


DIONYSIUS. Sovrer. 


1.OR@7. Hemidrachma. Plate IX., Fig. 15. Author, 36 
ers. Duplicates, E. I. Mus. and Calcutta Asiat. Soc., all from 
General Abbott’s collection. Extremely rare. Thomas, No. 1. 
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Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on shoulder. Circular legend, BAXIAEQ = 
ZSOTHPOY AIONYSIOY. 


Rev.—Helmeted figure of Athene Promachos, moving to 
left, with gis on left arm, and thunderbolt in 
upraised right hand. In field to right No. 74 
monogram. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
tradatasa Diunisiyasa. 


2.048. Hemiobol. Plate IX., Fig. 16. Author, 289 
grs. Duplicates, E. I. Mus. and Brit. Mus., 252 grs. Very 
rare. Thomas, No. 2. 


Obv.—Apollo clad in the chlamys and anawyrides, or tight 
eastern trousers, standing to right, and holding 
out an arrow with both hands. Legend on three 
sides, as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Tripod. In field to right and left the Arian letters 
st and a. Cireular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
tradatasa Diunisiyasa. 


3. 0 #6. Lepton. Plate IX., Fig. 17. Colonel Bush. 
See Thomas, No. 3. Indian Antiquities, pl. xlii., fig. 7. 


Obv.—Rude figure of Apollo, as on No. 2, in a square of 
astragalus beading, but without legend. 


Rev.—Royal diadem, with ends hanging down. Arian 
legend on three sides, as on No. 2. 


ZOILUS. Drxatos, Sorter. 


1.028. Hemidrachma. Plate X., Fig. 1. Author, 36°5 
grs. Unique. 


(bv.—Bare diademed head of king to right with chlamys 
on shoulder, Legend semicircular above and 
straight below, BAXIAEQS AIKAIOY TOIAOY. 


Rer,— Werakles standing to front, carrying the lion’s skin, 
and club sloping over his left arm, and holding 
out a wreath with bis right hand. On his left 
shoulder stands a small winged figure of Victory, 
who is crowning him with her wreath. In field 
to left No. 18 monogram. Circular Arian legend, 
Maharajasa dhramikasa Shoilasa, 
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2.0M@ 7. Hemidrachma. E. I. Mus., 85 grs., from 
General Abbott. Duplicates, Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
Lady Headfort. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obv.—T ype and legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Herakles as on No. 1, but with the club upright, 
and without the small figure on the shoulder. 
In the field to left monogram No. 78 of Thomas, 
forming ZWIAEIac. On the Bodleian specimen 
the monogram is No. 87, and on Lady Headfort's 
coin No. 58. 


3.0 RT. Hemidrachma. Plate X., Fig. 2. Author, 87:5 
grs. Very rare. Thomas, No. 2. 


Obv.—Diademed bust of king to right, with chlamys on 
the shoulder. Circular legend, BAXIAEQ2 
SOQTHPOS ZOLAOY. 


Rev.—Helmeted tigure of Athene Promachos to left, with 
zgis on left arm, and thunderbolt in upraised 
right hand. In field to right No. 145 monogram 
and the Arian character BO, and to left the 
Greek letters BO. Circular Arian legend, Maha- 
rajasa tradatasa Jhoilasa. 


4.0 #11. Hemiobol. Plate X., Fig. 3. Lady Headfort. 
Thomas, No. 38. 


Obv.—Bearded head of the king as Herakles, covered with 
the lion's skin, to the right. Legend on three 
sides, BAXIAEQS AIKAIOY TOIAOY. 


Rev,—Club and bow case, with bow inside, surrounded by 
a wreath of ivy. In field to right No. 91 mono- 
gram. Arian legend on three sides, Maharajasa 
dhramikasa Jhoilasa. 


5. O A 11. Hemiobol. Plate X., Fig. 4. Author, 247 grs. 
Rare. Thomas, No. 4. 

Obv.—Figure of Apollo to right, clad in the chlamys and 
tight eastern trousers (anaxyrides), and holding 
out his bow with both hands. A small elephant 
behind. Circular legend, BAZIAEQS ZQTHPOX 
ZWIAOY. 

Rev.—Tripod. In field to right and left the Arian letters 
a and r. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
tradatasa Jhoilasa, The Brit. Mus. specimen 
reads Joitlasa, 
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5a. O # 11. Triehalkon. Author, 199 grs. Duplicate, 
Brit. Mus. 

Types and legends as on No. 5, but without the elephant. 
On obverse No. 142 monogram forming EY BY, and on reverse 
the Arian letters ti and 7 on author’s coin, and ju and j on 
Brit. Mus. specimen. 


6.0 #8. Chalkous. E. 1. Museum, 67 grs., from General 
Abbott. See Plate X., Fig. 5. 
Obv.—Indian elephant moving to right. Legend oblite- 
rated. 
Rer.—Tripod. In field to right and ieft the Arian letters 
aand r+. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
tradatasa Jhoilasa, the name being imperfect. 


Ga. O AX. Lepton. Plate X., Fig. 5. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 


Obv.—Indian elephant moving to right, as on No. 6. 
Legend imperfect, . . ZQDIA 
Rev.—Tripod. In field to left the Arian character dhi. 


Arian legend imperfect, Maha(rajasa. tradatasa) 
Thoilasa, 


DIOMEDES. Sorter. 


1.0 RT. Hemidrachma, Plate X., Fig. 6. Mr. E. C. 
Bayley. 

Obv.—Helmeted head of king to right, with the ends of 
the diadem hanging behind, and the chlamys on 
the shoulder. Cireular legend, BAZIAEQS 
2OQTHPOS AIOMHAOY. 


Rev.—The Dioskuri, dismounted, standing to the front, 
and holding their spears upright beside them. 
In field to right No. 139 monogram. Circular 
Arian legend, Maharajasa tradatasa Diyamedasa. 


2.0R7. Hemidrachma. Plate X., Fig. 7. Author, 28°5 
ers. Much defaced. Unique. 


Obr.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulder. Legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Type, legend, and monogram as on No. 1; but the 
monogram to left. 


KK 
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8. O # 8. Dichalkon. Plate X., Fig. 8. Author, 120 
ers. Rare. Ariana Antiqua, pl. v., fig. 1. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obv.—The Dioskuri, dismounted, standing to the front, as 
on the reverse of the silver coins. Legend on three 
slides, BASIAEQE SOTHPOS AIOMHAOY. 


Rev.—Humped Indian bull moving to right. In field 
below No. 107 monogram with 2. Arian legend 
on three sides, Maharajasa tradatasa Diyame- 
dasa, 


On other coins the monogram is No. 58, either alone, or 
with the letter 3. 


ARCHEBIUS. Drxaios NixerHoros. 


1. OMmI11. Didrachma. Plate X., Fig. 9. E. I. Mus., 
139 grs., from General Abbott. Unique. Thomas, No. 1. 
See Num. Chron., N.S., II., Plate IV., 8, and p. 267. 


Obr.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulder. Circular legend, BASIAEQ2 
AIKAIOY NIKH®OPOY APXEBIOY. 


Rev.—Half-draped figure of Zeus standing to the front, 
holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunder- 
bolt in his upraised right hand. In field to right 
No. 65 monogram. Circular Arian legend, 
Maharajasa dhramikasa jayadharasa Arkhebiyasa. 
See Fig. 10. 


la. OR 7. Hemidrachma. Author, 85°5 gras. Duplicate, 
E. I. Mus. See Ariana Antiqua, pl. ii., 8. Thomas, No. la. 


Types and legends the same as on No. 1. Monogram form- 
ing the letters TAZAKA, which is Ptolemy's name for Ghazni. 


2.0R10. Didrachma. Plate X., Fig. 10. Author, 148 
ers. Unique. 


Obr.—Helmeted head of the king to right, with the ends 
of the diadem floating behind, and the chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Type and legend the same as No. 1, with same 
monogram. 
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20.0 R7. Hemidruchma. Brit. Mus. 


Same types, legends, and monogram as No. 2. 


8.0 R10. Didrachma. Plate X., Fig. 11. E. I. Mus., 
147-5 grs., from General Abbott. Unique. Thomas, No. 2. 
See Num. Chron., N.S., II., Plate IV., Fig. 9. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of king to left, with ends of diadem 
falling behind on his right shoulder; on his left 
shoulder the gis; and grasping a javelin in 
his upraised right hand. Circular legend as on 
No. 1. 


Rev.—Type and legend the same as No. 1, with No. 139 
monogram. 


8a. OR 7. Hemidrachma. E.1. Mus. See Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. xxi., 10. Thomas, No. 3. 


Types and legends as on No. 3. Monograms No. 16 and 
107 with P attached. 


4.0 # 10. Dichalkon. Plate X., Fig. 12. Author, 147 
gers. Duplicates, author and Calcutta Asiat. Soc. 140 grs, 
Extremely rare. Thomas, No. 4. 


Obv.—Winged figure of Victory moving to left, holding a 
palm branch in her left hand, and a wreath in 
her right hand. Circular legend, BAXIAEQY 
AIKAIOY NIKH®OPOY APXEBIOY, 


Rev.—Ow] standing to front. In field to right No. 65 
monogram. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
dhramikasa jayadharasa Arkhebiyasa. 


5. O Ai 9. Dichalkon. Plate X., Fig. 13. Author, 104 
grs. Extremely rare. This coin is very much corroded; but 
the engraving is taken from a lead impression of a good coin, 
which I believe to have formed part of General Ventura’s col- 
lection. A silver cast of a third specimen ic in the Calcutta 
Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 


Obv.—Bare, bearded, and diademed head of king, us Zeus, 
to right, with the shoulders draped, and a sceptre 
over the left shoulder. Legend on three sides, 
as on No. 4. 
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Rev.—Egg-shaped caps and palms of the Dioskuri. In 
exergue, No. 65 monogram. Arian legend on 
three sides, as on No. 4. 


6. G10. Dichalhon. Plate X., Fig. 14. Author, 165-5 
grs. Extremely rare. Duplicates: E. I. Mus. and Brit. Mus., 
165 grs. See Num. Chron. XVI., Plate XVI., Fig. 8, and 
page 111. 


Olv.—Indian elephant moving to right. Legend on three 
sides, as on No. 4. 


Rev.—Owl to front. No. 65 monogram. Arian legend as 
on No. 4. 


ApvotLovorus (Philopator, Soter). 


The types of the silver coins of Apollodotus present the 
figure of Athene Promachos, which is always associated 
with the title of Philopator and the elephant and humped 
bull of India. The types of the copper coins are exclu- 
sively dedicated to Apollo and his tripod, in evident 
allusion to the name of the king. The position of the 
figure of Apollo is varied on different specimens; but 
without a single exception, the whole of the copper money 
of this king is dedicated to the worship of Apollo. 

There is a great variety of monograms on the coins of 
Apollodotus; but most of them are of rare occurrence. 
The commonest, which is found on 30 specimens out 
of 120, is some variety of Nos. 81 to 84, which I read as 
MITP. The next is No. 74, which I have found on 24 
coins, sometimes accompanied by the Arian letters, Di-u. 
I read it as Diodoteia, which I have conjectured to be the 
later name of Alexandreia Opiane. The next is No. 68, 
found on 10 specimens, which I read as <Andrapana, 
because it is accompanied by the Arian letters Ada or 
Andra on a fine round copper coin from the Bannu 
valley. The .Jndrapana of Ptolemy I would identify 
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with Draband, an important town to the west of the 
Indus on the Goma] river, which commands the road from 
Dera Ismail Khan to Ghazni and Kandahar. It may also 
be read as APMATeXas, or Harmatelia, which is the name 
given by Diodorus to the “City of Brahmans,” in Sindh. 
It is no doubt the famous city of Brahmana of the 
Hindus, and the Brahmanabad of the Muhammadans. 
No. 76, which occurs on 4 coins, may also be read as 
Andrapana ; and No. 47, also on 4 specimens, is perhaps 
only a variety of No. 68. No. 79, which is found on 9 
specimens. I read as Alexandreia, as the monogram of 
Opiane is not found on any of the coins of Apollodotus. 
On all the specimens that I have seen, this monogram is 
accompanied by the letters EI on the obverse, which may, 
perhaps, represent the year 15 of the king’s reign. No. 
10, which I read as Arachotus, is found on 5 coins. 
No. 17 on 17 coins, and No. 77 on 8 coims, I read as 
Karsana. 

The coins of Apollodotus, with the title of Softer alone, 
are common; but those with the additional title of 
Philopator are comparatively rare. Only two coins have 
yet been found with the more ambitious title of Megas, or 
the Great; but both Philopator and Megas are confined 
to the Greek legends, as the Arian legends invariably 
present the title of Soter only. The find-spots of the 
Philopator coins are almost entirely limited to the Panjab 
and N.W. India. There are none in the Masson collec- 
tion from Kabul and Begram. General Ventura’s silver 
specimens, which were procured in the Panjab, are 
chiefly Philopator coins, and nearly all the silver coins 
found in India are of the same kind. 

‘he readings of the monograms are at present too 
wnicertain to be of much valuc in determining the extent 
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of the kingdom of Apollodotus. But the total absence of 
the two common monograms, Nos. 18 and 58, which I 
read as Dionysopolis and Demetrias, is of some importance, 
as it shows that most probably he did not possess the 
Lower Kabul Valley. The Philopator coins, which are 
all found either along the line of the Indus, or to the 
eastward, usually bear Nos. 47, 68, and 76 monograms, 
for which I have suggested Andrapana as a probable 
reading ; but perhaps Harmatelia, or the “ City of 
Brahmans,” in Middle Sindh, is the preferable reading 
for the first two. The rarer monograms on the Philopator 
coins are Nos. 51, 66, and 72, of which the second may 
be read doubtfully as MOYAravas, or Multan. 

The evidence derived from the find-spots during the 
last forty years is fortunately much more certain and 
definite. From these we learn that the kingdom of 
Apollodotus must have included the Upper Kabul valley 
in the north, Kandahar and Roh in the west and east, 
and Sindh in the south. These formed his permanent 
dominions; but at some time he must also have possessed 
Drangiana on the west, with the lower Panjab and some 
portion of Rajputana on the east. 

In my account of Eukratides and Heliokles, I have 
stated all my reasons for believing that Apollodotus was 
the eldest son of Eukratides, who was associated in the 
kingdom with his father. I first published this opinion 
in 1840,' and it has since been confirmed beyond all 
reasonable doubt by the opportune discovery of a late 
coin of Eukratides struck upon an Apollodotus.? The 
argument for this affiliation is based partly on the use of 
the title of Philopator, which denotes the association of a 


1 Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1840, pp. 869, 870. 
2 Sce Plate VI., Fig. 5, of the coins of Eukratides. 
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son with his father, and partly on the fact that Apollo- 
dotus is the only Greek king posterior to Eukratides 
whose coins are found in Arachosia and Drangiana, 
the two western provinces of the Bactrian empire of 
Eukratides, which were wrested from his son by Mithri- 
dates the Great of Parthia. 

The position here assigned to Apollodotus is not incon- 
sistent with the only two passages of ancient authors in 
which he is mentioned by name. In the brief epitome 
of Trogus Pompeius, the notice of the occupation of 
Sogdiana and Bactriana by the Scythians is immediately 
followed by the mention of the exploits of the Indian 
kings Apollodotus and Menander.? Now the Scythian 
occupation of the countries on the Oxus is fixed by the 
Chinese writers in the year 3.c. 163, or shortly after the 
death of Eukratides, an event which perhaps suggested, or 
at least precipitated, the Scythian invasion ; and, as these 
exploits of Apollodotus and Menander are the only other 
points of Eastern history noticed by the epitomizer, I 
conclude that they must have formed the most striking 
portion of the history of the Greek kings of Ariana and 
India between the death of Eukratides in s.c. 165, and 
the final downfall of the Greek power in B.c. 126. This 
view is fully supported, not only by the great abundance 
of the coins of these two princes, but also by the great 
extent of country over which they are now found. 

The second mention of Apollodotus is in the well- 
known passage of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,« 





3 Prolog. Trog. Pomp. xli. ‘‘ Deinde qua re pugnante Scy- 
thie gentes Saraucm et Asiani Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos. 
Deinde quoque res addite geste per Apollodotum et Menan- 
drum reges eorum.”’ As the Scythians had occupied Bactriana 
eorum must refer to India. ‘ 

“ Hudson. Geog. Vet. Script. i. 27, “’ad’ od peéxpe vov év 
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where the author states that “even in his time ancient 
drachmas were current at Barygaza, bearing in Greek 
characters the stamp of the kings Apollodotus and 
Menander, who reigned after Alexander.’’ From this 
statement I wouid draw the same inferences of length of 
reign and extent of power that have already been arrived 
at from the notice of Trogus, as well as from the evidence 
afforded by the abundance and wide-spread extent of the 
find-spots of his coins. 

In both of these passages the name of Apollodotus is 
placed before that of Menander, whick is a point of some 
importance, as Wilson and Raoul Rochette have supposed 
him to have been the son and successor of Menander.’ In 
the notice of the Periplus it is perhaps possible that the 
order of the names may be accidental; but it seems to 
me much more probable that the author must have been 
acquainted with their history and relative positions. In 
the notice of Trogus, which is a chronological epitome of 
events, the order of the names cannot be accidental; and 
I accept the joint testimony of the two passages as a 
sufficient proof that Apollodotus was the predecessor of 
Menander. 

According to my view Apollodotus was the eldest son 
of Eukratides, and was associated with his father as joint 
king at the opening of his Indian campaign, about 





Bapvydgéas madatat mpoxwpévar Spaxpai, ypappaow “EAAqvixors 
eyxexapaypevat, emionpatav jetra “Are~avdpov PeBacrAcvxdrov, 
AmroAAodctou kat Mevavdpov. 

6 Wilson. Ariana Antiqua, p. 288. ‘‘ Menander, who it 
seems to be admitted generally, was probably the predecessor 
and father of Apollodotus.”” Raoul Rochette, in Jour. des Sav., 
Oct., 1835, p. 579, says, ‘‘ Philopator, et de la il resulte, 
presque avec certitude, qu’Apollodote était fils, et qu'il devint 
le successeur de Menandre, aprés lui avoir été associé de son 
vivant.” 
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s.c. 168. He then assumed the title of Philopator, which 
is found upon most of his coins that have been discovered 
to the east of the Indus. The direction of this campaign 
is not indicated : but, as I have already shown reason for 
believing that a previous expedition had been conducted 
against Antialkidas in the Panjab, his later campaign 
may have been directed against Sindh and the provinces 
on the Lower Indus. The coins of Eukratides himself 
afford no indications on this point, and the readings of 
the monograms on the Philopator coins of Apollodotus 
are not sufficiently certain to offer a trustworthy clue. 
It is therefore only a plausible conjecture that the Indian 
campaign of Eukratides was conducted from Arachosia 
against the provinces on the Lower Indus. The expedi- 
tion was successful, and India was added to the dominions 
of Eukratides. The conclusion must be given in the 
words of the historian, as it is much too important to be 
curtailed: ‘‘ On his march back,” says Justin,® “ he was 
murdered by his son, whom he had associated in the 
kingdom; who, glorying in the parricide, as if he had 
slain an enemy and not his father, both drove his chariot 
through the blood, and ordered the body to be cast out 
unburied.” This son I believe to have been Apollodotus ; 
and the immediate result of his crime I conjecture to 
have been the revolt of all the northern provinces; of 
Bactriana under Heliokles; of Kabul under Epander; of 
Peshawar under Diomedes; and of Taxila and the Panjab 
under Straton. 

Where history is silent we must be content with 





6 Justin. Hist. xli.6. ‘‘ Unde cum se reciperet, a filio, 
quem socium regni fecerat, in itinere interficitur, qui non dissi- 
mulato parricidio, velut hostem, non patrem interfecisset, et 
per sanguinem ejus currum egit, et corpus abjici insepultum 
jussit, 

LL 
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inferences more or less probable; but when several 
independent inquirers come to the same result, their 
mature conclusions, derived from the consideration of 
many minute facts, may be accepted as the best substitute 
for actual history. This is more especially the case with 
the period immediately following the murder of Eukra- 
tides. History has left no record of the consequences; 
but the opinions of Lassen, Wilson, General de Bartho- 
lomei, and myself, which were all independently formed 
nearly thirty years ago, agree in attributing the division 
of the Bactrian empire among several contemporary 
princes to the period immediately following the murder 
of Eukratides.’ 

To this-period I would assign the conquest of Aria and 
Drangiana by Mithridates the Great of Parthia, and the 
tinal separation of those provinces from the dominions of 
the Eastern Greeks. Bayer supposes that it was the 
son and successor of Eukratides who invited Demetrius 
Nikator to invade Parthia in s.c. 140.8 This view was 
adopted under the belief that the monogram on the’single 
coin of Eukratides then known represented the date 108 
of the Bactrian era, or B.c. 148, according to his reckon- 
ing. But as I have already pointed out that dates cannot 
be expressed in monograms, on account of the various 
readings of which they are susceptible, the late date 
suggested by Bayer is left without any support what- 
ever. 

According to my view, the murder of Eukratides took 


7 Lassen, Zur Geschichte der Griech. und Indoskyth. 
Konige, 1838, p. 288, and Indische Alterthumskunde, I. xxiv., 
1852; Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 267, 1841 ; De Bartholomai, 
Kéhnes Zeitschrift, p. 76, 1848; Cunningham, Num. Chron., 
VIII. 175, 1848. 

5 Hist. Regn. Gree. Bact., p. 95. 
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place about 3.c. 165, and was immediately followed by 
the revolt of all the northern provinces. I suppose that 
Apollodotus, who was then approaching Arachosia from 
the Lower Indus, at once directed his arms against 
Epander in Kabul, whom he speedily suppressed. His 
next step was to make preparations for a campaign 
against Heliokles in Bactria. I think it highly probable 
that Heliokles may have sought the aid of Mithridates 
of Parthia, who just about that time invaded the western 
provinces of Aria and Drangiana, either under the specious 
pretence of avenging the murder of Eukratides or as an 
ally of Heliokles. Now it is a curious coincidence that 
at this very same time Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, crossed 
the Euphrates, and advanced to Elymais, from whence 
he retired through Media to Babylon.®. As no cause is 
assigned for this expedition, it appears to me not im- 
probable that the assistance of the Syrian king may 
have been sought by Apollodotus for the protection of his 
western provinces against the attack of Mithridates. This 
suggestion is strongly supported by the fact that Elymais 
lies about midway on the direct route between Babylon 
and Drangiana. This advance to Elymais was made in 
.c. 164, by which time I suppose that Mithridates had 
completed the conquest of Aria and Drangiana, and had, 
perhaps, made peace with Apollodotus, on the condition 
of their permanent cession to Parthia. Under this 
supposition the intervention of Antiochus was too late, 
and he accordingly returned disappointed to Babylon.!° 
The dominions of Apollodotus were now confined to the 


9 Josephus, Antiq., xii. 7,2; xii. 9, 1. 1 Maccabecs vi. 1; 
ix. 1. 
19 1 Maccabees vi. 4. ‘And departed thence with great 


heaviness, and returned to Babylon.” 
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Paropamisade, or Upper Kabul valley, to Arachosia, or 
Afghanistan, and to the districts on the Lower Indus. 
With the exception of Kashmir, this is almost exactly the 
same extent of territory that was possessed by the Durdni 
kings of K4bul in the beginning of the present century. 
During the struggle with Mithridates, in B.c. 164, I sup- 
pose that Diomedes may have advanced from Peshawar, 
and have taken temporary possession of Kabul, from 
which he was at once ejected on the return of Apollodotus 
from Drangiana. This attack was probably followed by a 
more serious invasion of Straton from the Panjib, who 
would appear, from his monograms, to have held posses- 
sion of the two contiguous cities of Karsana and Ophiana 
for some time, or perhaps from B.c. 164 to 162, whilst 
Apollodotus still maintained his hold on Kabul itself. 

About s.c. 162, as I have already stated in my account 
of Helickles, I suppose that the Greeks were finally driven 
out of Bactriana by the Scythians, and that Heliokles 
then managed to establish himself in the Upper Kabul 
valley. Perhaps the two brothers, Apollodotus and 
Heliokles, may have joined their forces for the expulsion 
of Straton, after which Heliokles may have retained peace- 
ful possession until p.c. 158. He was then probably 
succeeded for a short time by Archebius, who was perhaps 
his son, and in the following year I suppose Apollodotus 
to have once more become the undisputed master of the 
greater part of his old dominions, comprising Kabul, 
Afghanistan, and Sindh. 

During this period, from s.c. 165 to 158, the Panjab 
was most probably held by Straton, whom I conjecture to 
have been succeeded by Menander. The probable career 
of these two princes will be described hereafter. At 
present it is sufficient to say that I believe Apollodotus 
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and Menander to have lived in peace with each other, 
and that the Indian exploits attributed to them by Trogus 
refer to distinct campaigns in different parts of the East ; 
those of Apollodotus being from Sindh against Rajputana, 
and those of Menander from the Panjab against North- 
west India. 

In the epitome of Trogus we have nothing recorded 
but the bare fact of certain exploits of Apollodotus in 
India; but if we may make a guess, founded on the 
actual campaigns of the early Mussulman conquerors, 
Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammed Ghori, it seems most 
probable that the exploits of Apollodotus must have been 
directed against the famous fort of Ajmir, in Central 
Rajputéna, and against Khambay, and other rich cities 
on the western coast of India; and, perhaps, even against 
Ujain. This is partially corroborated by the find-spots of 
his coins, at Karnal, to the north of Delhi; at Pushkar, 
near Ajmer, and in Gujarat; as well as by their long- 
continued currency at Barygaza, as noticed by the author 
of the ‘‘ Periplus.””’, My own impression is that Barygaza 
itself must have formed part of the dominions of Apollo- 
dotus, and that the capture of this rich commercial city 
was amongst the exploits referred to by Trogus. 

It is difficult to determine the length of reign that 
should be assigned to Apollodotus. His coins are cer- 
tainly common; but they are much less numerous than 
those of either Eukratides or Menander, and about twice 
as common as those of Antialkidas. I would, therefore, 
assign him a reign of about fifteen years alone, or of 
eighteen years from the time of his association with his 
father. A few of his copper coins bear the detached 
letters EI, or fifteen, on the obverse, in addition to the 
usual monogram on the reverse; and as this is probably 
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intended for the year of his reign, the period which I 
have assigned him, between.s.c. 165 and 150, is not too 
long. 

Wilson assigns to Apollodotus a somewhat shorter, but 
a very much later, reign, between s.c. 110 and 100.! 
But if any credit is to be given to the date of s.c. 126, 
which is assigned by Chinese writers for the occupation 
of Kabul by the Scythians, and which is confirmed by the 
classical notices of the wars between the Parthians and 
Scythians, it is certain that Wilson’s date must be about 
half a century too late. Lassen agrees with me in 
placing Apollodotus immediately after Eukratides; but 
he makes the date a few years later, or s.c. 160, and 
assigns to him and to his two ephemeral successors, 
Zoilus and Dionysius, a reign of sixteen years, down to 
B.c. 144. 


Dionysius. (Soter.) 


All that we know of Dionysius is derived from about 
twelve coins—four of silver, and seven or eight of copper 
—which are rude imitations of the money of Apollodotus. 
The silver coins bear the figure of Athene Promachos, 
and the copper coins have Apollo and his tripod. The 
common monogram is No. 74, which I read as Diodoteia, 
or Ophiana; but a single specimen has No. 115, which 
is found also on the coins of Hippostratus and Azas. 
One coin, which has been traced, was obtained at Kabul, 
but none were found at Begram by Masson. The four 
silver coins were found in a pot on the bank of the Upper 
Satlej, along with several specimens of Apollodotus and 
Zoilus; but, as they were evidently hidden there by the 


1 Ariana Antiqua, p. 288. 
12 Indische Alterthumskunde II. xxiv. 
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owner, their place of discovery may not have been within 
the dominions of Dionysius. From these scanty data I 
suppose Dionysius to have been the son of Apollodotus, 
and to have succeeded his father on the throne of Kabul 
for a few months in s.c. 150. 


Zortvs. (Dikaios Soter.) 


The coins of Zoilus are extremely rare, and of different 
styles of execution, some being nearly equal to the coins 
of Apollodotus, whilst others are much ruder, and some 
are so barbarous as to be nearly illegible. The number 
of specimens known to me is under thirty, of which about 
one-half are silver of the Athene Promachos type, and 
one-fifth silver of the Herakles type. The remainder 
are copper, of the Apollo and tripod type, with one 
exception of the Hercules type, and two of the elephant 
and tripod. 

The type of the elephant connects Zoilus with India, 
and that of Apollo and the tripod with Apollodotus; but 
the type of the standing Herakles belongs to the family 
of Lysias and Demetrius. The find-spots of his coins are 
not sufficiently known to warrant any certain conclusions 
as to the scene of his rule. Four different specimens of 
his coins were obtained in Kabul, and about twice as 
many in the Panjab; but I have been unable to trace the 
find-spots of the remainder, excepting the few silver coins 
found in the pot on the bank of the Upper Satlej, as 
already noticed. 

The monograms of Zoilus are very varied for the small 
number of his coins. There are three specimens with 
No. 74, or Diodoteia, in the Upper Kabul valley; two 
with No. 18, or Dionysopolis, in the Middle Kabul valley ; 
one with No. 58, or Demetrias, in the Lower Kabul 
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valley; two with No. 68, either Andrapana to the west 
of the Indus, or Harmatelia in Sindh; and four with No. 
142, or Euthydemia, in the Panjab. These readings of 
the monograms agree with the find-spots of the coins in 
fixing the seat of his rule in the Kabul valley and Panjab, 
but they give no hint as to the principal seat of his 
authority. I gather, however, from the types of Apollo 
and the tripod, that Zoilus must have been one of the 
sons or successors of Apollodotus, who reigned for a short 
time after Dionysius. But as none of his coins were 
found at Begram by Masson, his reign over the Upper 
Kabul valley must have been a short one. From the 
variety of his monograms, which include those of the 
principal cities in the Kabul valley, as well as that of 
Euthydemia or Sangala in the Panjab, I am inclined to 
suppose that he may have become tributary to Menander, 
by whom he was probably transferred to the government 
of the eastern Panjab. But our present data are so scanty, 
that until more of his coins have been discovered, and 
their find-spots well ascertained, all speculations regarding 
the exact locality of his rule must be very vague. Accord- 
ing to my conjecture, he must have flourished from about 
B.c. 150 to 146. 


Diomepes. (Soter.) 


Diomedes is another of the ephemeral princes, whom 
I suppose to have reigned for a short time after the death 
of Eukratides. His chief type of the dismounted Dioskuri 
connects him so directly with that prince,’ as to suggest 
a conjecture that he may have been one of his sons. His 


13 See Plate V., Fig. 10, of the coins of Eukratides for the 
type of the dismounted Dioskuri. 
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only other type of the humped bull, connects him with 
India, and as his commonest monogram is No. 58, which 
I read as Demetrias, or Peukelaotis in the Lower Kabul 
valley, I am inclined to fix that place as the chief seat of 
his short-lived authority. Two of his coins bear the 
monogram of Ophiana, No. 139; but three others have 
No. 107, which is found also on the coins of Philoxenes, 
who certainly reigned in the Panjib. Only one specimen 
of his coinage was found at Begram by Masson; and of ten 
other specimens, of which I have a record, only one was 
obtained at Kabul, two at Peshawar, and seven in the 
Panjib. The number of the coins of Diomedes hitherto 
found is too small to yield any certain inferences; but 
judging from the data afforded by the few known speci- 
mens, I infer that the chief seat of his power must have 
been in the Lower Kabul valley. I conjecture that he 
may have been one of the sons of Eukratides, who made 
himself independent on the murder of his father by Apol- 
lodotus; that he afterwards held Ophiana for a short 
time, perhaps under Apollodotus, and that he was eventu- 
ally overthrown by Straton. His reign may have extended 
from B.c. 165 to 163. 


Arcuesius. (Dikaios Nikephoros.) 


The coins of Archebius are even rarer than those of 
Zoilus, and Diomedes. I know of only eighteen specimens, 
nine in silver and seven in copper, of which six are in 
my own cabinet. In fabric they resemble the coins 
of Heliokles, with which they are also connected by the 
types of the thundering Zeus, and the Indian elephant, 
with sloping back. The greater number of these coins 
were obtained at Kabul, and in its neighbourhood, although 

M M 
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lone were found at Begram by Masson. Ten out of the 
eightcen known specimens bear No. 65 monogram, which 
I read as Nikaia, or Kabul. Four coins have No. 16 
monogram, which I read as Karsana. Three others have 
a new monogram, which I read as TAZAKA, and identify 
with Ghazni; while only a single specimen has the mono- 
gram of Ophiana, No. 139. ‘The monograms therefore 
agree with the find-spots in fixing Archebius at Kabul; 
and as both the types and fabric of his coins seem to 
connect him with Heliokles, I suppose that he may have 
been the son and successor of that prince in Kabul. 

From the great rarity of his coins it is certain that the 
reign of Archebius must have been a short one, and I 
would therefore assign him only a single year, immediately 
following the death of Heliokles, in B.c. 158. 

The copper coins of Archebius present us with four 
different types, viz., Victory, an owl, an elephant, and the 
caps and palms of the Dioskuri. Of these the first and 
last are found on the coins of Eukratides, whieh tends to 
confirm the supposed relationship between Archebius and 
Heliokles that I have just suggested. These copper coins 
are remarkable for the neatness and perfection of their 
workmauship, the size of the metal blanks having been 
carefully adjusted to that of the die. 


COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE EAST. 


By Masor-GENERAL A. CUNNINGHAM, 


STRATON I. 
Sorter, Diratos, EripHanes. 
B.c. 165—160. 


1.0 & 10. Didrachmon, Plate XI., Fig. 1. Author, 
134 grs. Unique. 


Olv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlsmys 
on shoulders. Circular legend, BAZIAEQS 
ENMI®@ANOYS SQTHPOS ZTPATONOS. 

Rev.—Draped and helmeted figure of Athene Promachos 
moving to left, with the egis on left arm, and a 
thunderbolt in her upraised right hand. In field 
to left No. 65 monogram. Circular Arian legend, 
Mahérajasa pratichhasa traddtasa Stratasa, 


la.O R 7. Hemidrachma. Author, 84 grs. Duplicate, 
Brit. Mus. Thomas, No. 2. 

Types and legends as on No. 1. Monograms, Nos, 17 and 189. 

2.0810. Didrachmon. Plate XI, Fig. 2. Brit. Mus., 


133-5 grs. Duplicate, Dr. Mackinnon. Thomas, No. 1., from 
& cast. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of king to right, with ends of diadem 
streaming behind, and chlamys on the shoulders. 
The helmet is ornamented like that of Eukra- 


NWN 
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tides, with the horn and ear of a bull. Circular 
legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Type of Athene Promachos and Arian legend as on 
No. 1. In field to left No. 1839 monogram, 


3.0 & 7. Hemidrachma. Plate XI., Fig. 8. Author, 
81 grs. Unique. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular legend, BASIAEQS 
ZOTHPO® STPATONOS. 


Iev.—Athene Promachos as on No.1. In field to left 
No. 100 monogram. Circular Arian legend, 
Mahardjasa tradatasa Strdatasa. 


3a. O R Hemidrachma. Plate XI., Fig. 4. Author, 87 
grs. Rude workmanship. 


Types and legends the same as on No. 3. In field to right 
No. 142 monogram, forming EY GY, with the Arian letter s to 
left. I suppose the monogram to be intended for Euthydemia 
or Sangala in the Panjab. 


4.0 & 8. Dichalkon. Plate XI., Fig. 5. Author, 136 
and 125 ers. Duplicates, E. I. Mus., 188 and 126 ars. 
Thomas, No. 4. Rare. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of the king as Herakles to right, 
with club over left shoulder, and ends of dia- 
dem hanging behind. Legend in three lines, 
BASIAEQS ZOTHPOS XTPATONOS. 


Rev.—Winged figure of Victory, with palm and wreath 
moving to right. In field to left and right No. 
108 monogram. Arian legend on three sides 
Mahdrajasa traddtasa Stratasa. 


5.0 H 9. Dichalkon. Plate XI., Fig. 6. Brit. Mus. 
Duplicate, Author, 125 grs. Very rare. Thomas, No. 5. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of the king, as Herakles, to 
right, with club over left shoulder, and ends of 
diadem hanging behind. Legend in three lines, 
BASIAEQS SOTHPOS AIKAIOY STPATONOS. 


Rev.— Winged figure of Victory with palm and wreath 
moving to right. In field to right No. 117 mono- 
gram. Arian legend in three lines, Mahdrajasa 
traddtasa dhramikasa Stratasa. 
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6.0 # 9. Dichalkon. Plate XI, Fig. 7. EH. I. Mus., 
from General Abbott. 152 grs. Thomas, No. 8. Four other 
specimens range from 137 to 145 grs. 


Obv.—Standing figure of Apollo inclined to left, with arrow 
in left hand, and bow in right hand resting on 
the ground. Legend in three lines, BASIAEQS 
EMI@ANOYS LOTHPOS STPATOQNOS. 


Rev.—Tripod. In field to right No. 17 monogram, and to 
left the compound Arian character kra. Arian 
legend in three lines, Mahdardjasa pratichhasa 
tradatasa Stratasa. 


AGATHOKLEIA AND STRATON. 


1.0 #8. Dichalkon. Plate XI., Fig. 8. Author, 129 grs. 
Formerly in Dr. Swiney’s cabinet. Only three other specimens 
known, in E. I. Mus., 128 grs.; Brit. Mus., and Mr. E. C. 
Bayley. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obv.— Helmeted female head to right, with chlamys 
on shoulder, and without diadem. Legend 
in three lines, BAXIAISSHE OEOTPOTOY 
ATA@OKAEIAZ. 


Rev.—Naked figure of Herakles to left, seated on a rock, 
and holding a club on his right kne>,as on the 
well-known silver coins of Euthydemus. In field 
to left No. 101 monogram, as on Fig. 6 of Straton. 
Arian legend in three lines, Maharajasa traddtasa 
dhramikasa Stratasa. 


N.B.—AIl the four specimens have Basilisses, and not Bast- 
lissas, as inadvertently engraved by James Prinsep. 


STRATON II. Puxrvopator. 
B.c. 160 (?) 


1.0m Hemidrachma. Plate XI., Fig. 9. Author, 86 
grs. Iixtremely rare. Very rude workmanship. 

Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on shoulder. Circular legend in barbarous Greek 
letters, BACIAKOQC COTHPoxy CTPATONoC 
yroy CTPATONOG. 
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Rev.—Rude figure of Athene Promachos to left. Circular 
Arian legend. Mahdéraja réjaraéjasa Stratasa 
putrasa cha sampriyapita Stratasa, 


Fig. 10 has the Arian character 70, or to, in the field to right; 
and Fig. 11 has the letters a and bhi in the field to right and 
left. 


MENANDER. Sorter, Drxatos. 
B.c. 160—140. 


1.0810. Didrachmon. Plate XI., Fig. 12. Author, 145 
grs. Duplicates, Author and E. I. Mus. Thomas, No. 1. Very 
rare. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right. Circular legend, 
BASIAEQS ZOTHPOT MENANAPOY. 


Rev.—Helmeted and draped figure of Athene Promachos to 
left, with egis on left arm, and thunderbolt in 
upraised right hand. In field to left No. 90 mono- 
gram. Other monograms are No. 89 with 3, and No. 
139. Circular Arian legend, Mahdrajasa tradatasa 
Menandrasa. 


la.O R7. Hemidrachma. Author; average weight 36 gre. 
Common. Thomas, No. la. 


Obverse and reverse types and legends as on No. 1. Various 
monograms, Nos. 58, 86, 88, 89 with the letters T, H, and 3, 
90, 91, 92, 95; and Nos. 22, 94, and 95 of Thomas. 


2. O10. Didrachmon. Plate XI., Fig. 18. Author, 146 
gers. Duplicates, Lady Headfort and Dr. Campbell. Extremely 
rare. Thomas, No. 3. 


Obv.—Helmeted and diademed head of king to right. 
Greek legend, as on No. 1. 
Rev.—T ype and legend as on No. 1. In field to left No. 
58 monogram. 
2a. ORT. Hemidrachma. Average weight 36 grs. Common. 
Thomas, No. 3a. 
Types and legends as on No. 2. Various monograms, Nos. 
17, 18, 58, 86, 89 with %, 92, and No. 22c. of Thomas. 


3.087. Hemidrachna. Plate XI., Fig. 14. Author, 
28 grs., from Major Pearse, found in the temple of Martand, 
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in Kashmir. Duplicates, Mr. E. C. Bayley, and two others. 
Extremely rare. Thomas, No. 5, 


Obv.—Helmeted head of Athene to right with long curls, 
and without diadem. Surrounded by Greek 
legend as on No. 2. 


Rev.—Owl standing to right. In field to right No. 58 
monogram. Arian legendas on No.1. On Mr. 
Bayley’s coin the monogram is No. 18. 


4.0 R10. Didrachmon. From a sealing-wax impression. 
See Plate XI., Fig. 15 for types. Extremely rare. Thomas, 
No. 2. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to left, with egis on left 
shoulder, and grasping a javelin in upraised right 
hand. Circular legend, BAZIAEQS SOTHPOS 
MENANAPOY. 


Rev.—Athene Promachos to left, with sxgis on left arm, 
and thunderbolt in upraised right hand. Circular 
Arian legend, Maharajasa traddtasa Menandrasa. 


4a. O ® 7. Hemidrachma. Plate XI., Fig. 15. Author, 
average weight 36 grs. Extremely common. Thomas, No. 2. 


Types and legends as on No. 4. In field to right No. 86 
monogram. Other monograms are Nos. 17, 18, 58, 87, and 89 
with 3. 


N.B.—On some specimens the figure of Athene is turned to 
the right, and the egis is horizontal. See Ariana Antiqua, 
pl. iv., fig. 1, and Thomas, No. 2b. On some specimens also the 
legends are continuous round the coin, instead of having the 
name placed below. 


5. OR 7. Hemidrachna. Plate XI., Fig. 16. From 
Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 2. Duplicate, Royal Asiat. 
Soc. Thomas, No. 4. 


Obv.Helmeted and diademed head of the king to left, 
with egis on left shoulder, and javelin in up- 
raised right hand, ready to dart. Greek legend 
as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Athene Promachos, and Arian legend as on No. 1. 
In field to right No. 58 monogram. 


6.0 M11. Obolus. Plate XII. Fig.l. Author, 679 grs. 
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Duplicates, Bodleian Library, Oxford, 656 grs.; Brit. Mus., 
550 grs. Much worn. Thomas, No. 6. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of Pallas Athene to right, with long 
curls, and without diadem. Legend on three sides, 
BASIAEQS SOTHPOS MENANAPOY. 


Rev.—Horse rearing to right. In field below No. 58 
monogram. Arian legend on three sides, Mahd- 
rajasa traddatasa Menandrasa, 


7. O #7. Chalkous. Plate XII, Fig. 2. Author, 82 ers. 
Duplicate, Author. Rare. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 7. 
Thomas, No. 9. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of Pallas to right, with long curls, 
as on No. 6. Greek legend on three sides, as on 
No. 6. 


Rev.—Athene Promachos to left, with egis on left arm, 
and thunderbolt in upraised right hand, as on 
the silver coins. In field to left No. 86 mono- 
gram. Arian legend on three sides, as on No. 6. 
Duplicate, No. 88 monogram. 


8. O49. Dichalkon, Plate XII., Fig. 3. EH. I. Mus., 
from General Abbot. 125 grs. Other specimens 131 and 127 
grs. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 12. Thomas, No. 12. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of Pallas Athene to right, and Greek 
legend, as on No. 6. 


Rev. gis to front, with Gorgon’s head in the middle. 
In field to left No. 86 monogram. Arian legend 
in two horizontal lines, as on No. 6. This 
legend is usually distributed on three sides, 


as on the other square copper coins already 
described. 


9.0 #9. Dichalkon, Plate XII, Fig. 4. Author, 147 
ers. Duplicate, E. I. Mus., 144 grs. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 
fig. 8. Thomas, No. 11. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of Pallas Athene to right, and Greek 
legend, as on No. 6. 


Rev.-—Owl standing to right. In field to right No. 58 


monogram. Arian legend on three sides, as on 
No. 6. 
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10.0 & 9. Trichalkon(?) See Plate XII, Fig. 5, for 
type. Author, 246 and 240 grs. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., 
figs. 5 and 6. Thomas, No. 10. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of Pallas Athene to right, with long 
curls, and Greek legend, as on No. 6. 

Rev.—Winged figure of Victory moving to right, holding a 
palm branch in her left hand, and a wreath in 
her right hand. In field below No. 58 mono- 
gram. Arian legend on three sides, as on No.6. 


10a. O 4 8. Dichalkon. Author, 148 grains. 


Types and legends as on No. 10. No. 58 monogram. 


10b. O #7. Chalkous. Plate XIL., Fig. 5. Author, 91, 
79, and 70 ers. 


Types and legends as on No. 10. Nos. 20 and 58 mono- 
grams. 


10c.O 4 7. Chalkous. Author, 91 and 83 ers. Ariana 
Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 4. Thomas, No. 10a. 


Types and legends as on No. 10; but the figure of Victory 
is turned to the left. No. 58 monogram with B, and on the 
other specimen the letter B only. 


11. 0 #10. Hemiobolus. Plate XTI., Fig. 6. E.I. Mus., 
340 ers. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 3. Thomas, No. 8. 


Obv.—Laurelled head of king to right, with the ends of 
the diadem floating over the shoulders to right and 
left. Greek legend on three sides, BASIAEQNS 
2OTHPOS MENANAPOY. 


Rev.—Dolphin to right. In field below No. 58 monogram 
with the letter H. Arian legend on three sides, 
Mahdardajasa traddtasa Menandrasa. 


12.0 #9. Dichalkon. Plate XII., Fig. 7. Author, 124 
ers. Duplicates, author, 148 grs.; E. I. Mus., 181 grs. 
Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 7. Thomas, No. 9. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to left, with egis on 
left shoulder, and javelin in upraised right hand, 
ready to dart. Greek legend on three sides, as 
on No. 8. 
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Rev.—Athene Promachos to right, with egis and thunder. 
bolt, as on the silver coins. In field to right 
No. 20 monogram. Arian legend on three sides, 
as usual. 


13. O # 10. Hemiobolus. Plate XII., Fig. 8. Museum 
Bengal Asiat. Soc. 806 grs. Unique. 


Obv.—Two-humped Bactrian camel moving to left. Greek 
legend on three sides, as usual. 


Rev.—Head of bull to front, with long horns and extended 
ears. In field below No. 58 monogram with 
letter @. Arian legend on three sides, as usual. 


14. O # 9. Hemiobolus. Plate XII., Fig.9. Author, 313 
grs. Duplicates, author, 841, 803, 292, 280 grs.; Brit. Mus., 
316 grs. Thomas, No. 7. 


Obv.—Head of bull to front, with long horns and extended 
ears. Greek legend on three sides, as usual. 


Rev.—Tripod. In field to left No. 17 monogram. Arian 
legend on three sides, as usual. 


On other specimens, with No. 58 monogram accompanied by 
the Arian letter m, the horns of the bull are very short. 


15. O #9. Dichalkon. Plate XII., Fig. 10. Author, 
167 grs. Duplicate, Mr. E. C. Bayley, 176 grs. ‘The only two 
specimens known. Thomas, No. 17. 


Obv.—Indian elephant moving to left. Greek legend on 
three sides, as usual. 


Rev.—Elephant goad, called ankiis, placed upright. In 
field to right No. 58 monogram, and to left the 
letter A. Arian legend on three sides, as usual. 


16. O #6. Lepton. Plate XII., Fig. 11. Author, 36 ers. 
Very common. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 10. Thomas, No. 
14. Heavy specimens range up to 44 and 46 grs., but the 
average is under 40 gers. 


Obv.—Head of elephant to right, with a bell suspended 
from the neck. Greek legend on three sides, as 
usual, 

Rev.—Club of Herakles placed upright. In field to right 
No. 20 monogram, and to left the letter A. 
Arian legend on three sides, as usual. 
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Other specimens have Nos. 18 and 568 monograms, both 
accompanied by the letter A. A few specimens have the Arian 
letter sam, with the Greek A on the obverse; and a single coin 
has the Arian letter nam, with the Greek A, both on obverse 
and reverse. 


17.0 © 8. Dichalkon. Plate XII, Fig. 12. Author, 152 
grs. Duplicate, E. I. Mus. Only these two specimens known. 
Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig 9. Thomas, No. 13. 


Obv.—Head of boar, with open mouth, to right. Greek 
legend on three sides, as usual. 

Rev.—Palm branch placed upright and bent to left. In 
field to left No. 58 monogram. Arian legend on 
three sides, as usual. 


18. OO & 5. Hemilepton? Plate XII., Fig. 18. E. I. Mus. 
Unique. Ariana Antiqua, pl. iv., fig. 11. Thomas, No. 15. 


Obv.—Wheel of eight spokes. Greek legend on three 
sides as usual. 

Rev.—Upright palm branch with top bent to left. In field 
to right No. 20 monogram. Arian legend on 
three sides, as usual. 


19. O #9. Dichalkon. Plate XII., Fig. 14. Author,'124 
grs. Much worn. Duplicates, Brit. Mus., and Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 89 grs. See R. Rochette, in Jour. des Sav., Dec. 
1838, p. 751, and pl. i., fig. 8. Thomas, No. 16. 


Obv.—Pallas Athene standing to the front, with her right 
hand extended before her, a spear in her left 
hand, and her shield resting on the ground at 
her right knee. Greek legend on three sides, 
BAXIAEQS AIKAIOY MENANAPOY. 


Rev.—iIndian lion to left resting on his haunches. Arian 
legend on three sides, Mahdrajasa dhramikasa 
Menandrasa. 


The Bodleian specimen has No. 189 monogram under the 
lion. 


Straton I. (Epiphanes, Soter, Dikaios) B.c. 165—160. 


Amongst the many competitors of Eukratides, the only 
one who would appear to have been ultimately successful 
00 
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was Straton, whom I conjecture to have been a son of 
Demetrius, and to have held the government of the 
Eastern Panjib during the reigns of his brother Lysias 
and his nephew Antialkidas. After the death or deposi- 
tion of the latter, I conclude that Straton must have been 
tributary to Eukratides; but immediately after the murder 
of that great prince I suppose him to have asserted his 
independence, and to have become at once the undisputed 
master of the Panjab. 

There is no mention of Straton in history ; and I must, 
therefore, again claim indulgence for the few remarks 
which I have to offer about this prince, as they are 
founded solely on the inferences which have been deduced 
from his coins. But his coins are rare, and the types are 
few; and the principal fact which I have discovered in 
his career is due to a fortunate accident. In Plate VI. 
Fig. 11, I have engraved a copper piece of Heliokles, 
which has been struck over a previous type of Straton, 
whose name is still legible in Arian letters on the reverse. 
I am now able to refer to a copper coin of Straton him- 
self, which has been struck over a type of Heliokles, 
whose name in Greek appears on the reverse, instead of 
the Arian title of Mahdrdjasa. This mutual restriking of 
each other’s coins shows that these two princes must cer- 
tainly have been contemporaries, as well as near neigh- 
bours. This is a most important fact in the history of 
Straton, as it places him amongst the earliest of the 
Greek kings of India, contemporary with Heliokles and 
Apollodotus, the sons of Eukratides. 

The types of Straton are few in number, and of no 
special significance. On the silver coins we find only the 
figure of Athene Promachos, which was copied from the 
money of Apollodotus. On the earlier copper coins with 
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the simple title of Soter, the king is represented on the 
obverse as Herakles, with a short beard, and a club over 
his left shoulder, and is accompanicd by a figure of Victory 
on the reverse. The same types accompany the title of 
Dikaios; but with the more ambitious title of Epiphanes, 
we find the types of Apollo and the Tripod exactly simi- 
lar to those on the well-known copper money of Apollo- 
dotus. The head of Herakles with his club very probably 
connects Straton with Demetrius and Lysias, who use the 
same type; and if Lysias, as I suppose, was a son of 
Demetrius, this inference is strengthened by the use of 
the seated figure of Herakles on the coins of Straton’s 
wife, Agathokleia, similar to that on the well-known 
silver coins of Euthydemus. 

I have not been able to trace the find-spots of more 
than twenty, or just one half, of the specimens of Straton’s 
coins that are known to me. None were found by Masson 
at Begrim, and only three out of the twenty coins traced 
were obtained to the west of the Indus, Of these one 
was purchased at Jalalabad, the second at Peshawar, and 
the third by myself at Akora. Of the remainder, sixteen 
were obtained in the Panjab, and one to the east of the 
Satlej, 

Of the base silver coins of Straton of rude workman- 
ship no less than ninety-six were found in a mound at 
Mathura, along with eighty-seven similar coins of the 
Indian Satrap, Rajubul or Ranjubul.! But as the hoard 
must have been hidden during the reign of the Satrap, 


1 See Jour. Bengal Asiat. Soc., 1854, pl. xxxv., figs. 8, 9, 10. 
I selected 50 of them, and Mr. Thomas vot the remainder, St 
in number; so that the whole find was 134 coins, and not 133, 
as shown to me at Mathura in 1853. Sec Prinsep’s Essays by 
Thomas, ii. 197, note. 
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the find may only show that the dominions of Straton 
bordered on the kingdom of Mathura, somewhere to the 
east of the Satle}. 

The monograms of Straton are numerous, considering 
the rarity of his coins. On thirty specimens which I have 
examined, I have found no less than ten different mono- 
grams. According to my readings, three of these, Nos. 17, 
65, and 139, belong to Karsana, Nikaia, and Alexandria 
Opiane, all in the Upper Kabul valley. Together, they 
form about one-third of the whole number of monograms. 
No. 58, which I read as Demetrias, and which was most 
probably either Peshawar or Penkelaotis, is the com- 
monest of all, forming just one-third of the thirty mono- 
grams which I have recorded. Of the remaining third, 
No. 108 is found on one coin, which is engraved in the 
accompanying Plate XI. Fig.5. No. 142 is found on the 
ruder silver coins, and No. 46 upon two specimens in the 
possession of Colonel Bush. Upon a single specimen I 
find a monogram similar to No. 56, forming AIIOAAOveas 
for Apollonia. 

On comparing these monograms with those of Heliokles 
I find that three of them are common to both princes, 
namely, Nos. 17, 65, and 189, all of which, according to 
my readings, belong to places in the Upper Kabul valley. 
Thus these three monograms, if my explanation of them 
is correct, prove that Heliokles and Straton, who were 
certainly contemporaries, must have disputed the posses- 
sion of the Upper Kabul valley. For some time, at least, 
these cities must have been held by Straton, as most of 
his good silver coins, and nearly all of his Apollo and 
Tripod copper coins, were minted at one or other of them. 

The connection with Lysias, which I have inferred 
from the type of Herakles, is partly confirmed by the 
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common use of No. 108 monogram, which is found only 
on the coins of Lysias, Antialkidas, and Straton. I read 
this monogram as Taxila, the ancient capital of the 
Panjab ; but Straton’s own capital would appear to have 
been Demetrias, as one-third of his coins bear No. 58 
monogram. His kingdom would, therefore, have ex- 
tended from Peshawar on the west, to Sangala or Euthy- 
demia on the east, as shown by the use of No. 142 mono- 
gram, which I read as EY@Y for Euthydemia. This last 
monogram is found only on the ruder silver coins of 
Straton, of which a favourable specimen is engraved in 
Plate XI. Fig. 4. The inferior workmanship is probably 
due to the ruder art of the Indian mint on the eastern 
frontier. At first I was inclined to assign all these rude 
coins to Straton II., who bore the title of Philopator ; 
but as the rude Soter coins are generally superior in 
execution to the Philopator coins, and are at least equal 
to the ruder specimens of Zoilus, which bear the same 
monogram, I think that they must belong to the elder 
Straton. 

On putting together these few scanty indications de- 
rived from the coins, I gather that Straton was most 
probably connected with the family of Demetrius and 
Lysias ; that after the murder of Eukratides he made 
himself independent, and reigned over the Panjib, con- 
temporary with Heliokles in Bactria and Kabul, and with 
Apollodotus in Afghanistan and Sindh. As his coins are 
very rare, his reign must have been a short one—say, of 
about five years, or from B.c. 165 to 160—when he was 
succeeded by Menander, whom I suppose to have been 
his son. During the first year of his reign he was pro- 
bably employed in consolidating his power against the 
attacks of Apollodotus ; but shortly afterwards he must 
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have been engaged in a successful invasion of the Kabul 
valley, as the monograms of Karsana (No. 17), Ophiana 
(No. 139), and Nikaia or Kabul (No. 65), are found upon 
many of his coins, as well as upon those of his contem- 
porary, Heliokles. 


AGATHOKLEIA AND STRATON. 


Of the coins of Agathokleia only four specimens of the 
same type are at present known. On the obverse the 
queen is represented helmeted as Pallas-Athene, with the 
legend BAXIAIZSHS @EOTPOIIOY ATA@OKAEIAX. The 
reverse has a figure of Herakles seated on a rock, with his 
club resting on his knee, as on the silver coins of Euthy- 
demus. But the Arian legend gives the name and titles of 
Straton. The curious epithet, Theotropos, applied to the 
queen, is not found in any of the Lexicons; but Lassen 
has pointed out that it is used by Heliodérus as an epithet 
of fAAoc, “rivalry, emulation.”? Applied to the queen, it 
may mean simply the “godlike”; but, if I am right in 
supposing that Agathokleia was a niece or daughter of 
Demetrius, it is not improbable that Theotropos may have 
some reference to the title of Theos, which was borne by 
Euthydemus, the father of Demetrius. 

The connection between Straton and Agathokleia can 
only be that of man and wife, or king and queen, and 
from her name thus appearing on the money it may be 
assumed that she was of royal descent. Her marriage 
with Straton may thus perhaps have united two rival 
families, which may have been either two branches of the 
family of Euthydemus, or the antagonistic families of 








2 Carm. v. 250. 
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Demetrius and Eukratides. If Agathokleia was a niece 
of Demetrius, and Straton his son, their marriage would 
have united two rival branches of the family of Euthy- 
demus, and have given strength to their party against 
Eukratides. But if Straton and Agathokleia were not of 
the same family, I should incline to make Straton either 
a son or brother of Eukratides. 


Srraton IT. (Philopator), B.c. 160. 


In assigning certain coins to a second prince of this 
name, it is necessary that I should state in full the reasons 
which have influenced me in thus creating a new prince, 
instead of giving all the coins which bear the name of 
Straton to the one king who was previously known. The 
coins which I attribute to Straton II. are small pieces of 
silver, of rude workmanship, with legends on both sides 
differing from those on the well-known coins of Straton, 
the husband of Agathokleia. In the Greek legend the 
name of Straton occurs twice; once in the usual place 
under the kead of the king, and again on the right hand 
before the face. The legend is difficult to read in parts ; 
but from a comparison of six specimens it appears to be 
BACIAEQC CQTHPeC CTPATONeC YIeY CTPATON®C ; 
that is, ‘of King Straton Soter, the son of Straton.” In 
the Arian legend of the reverse there occurs the new title 
of priyapita, which is a perfect translation of the Greek 
Philopator. Some portions of the legend are rather in- 
distinct; but from a comparison of the six specimens I 
read the whole as Mahdrdjasa trdddtasa Stratasa putrasa 
cha sampriyapitasa Stratasa ; that is, “of King Straton 
Soter, the son of, and lover of his father, Straton.’”’ 

It is difficult to say what position the younger Straton 
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may have held; but I conjecture that, as the eldest son, 
he was associated with his father in the kingdom, and was 
probably left in charge of the eastern provinces of the 
Panjab, when the elder Straton entered on his campaign 
against Heliokles in the Upper Kabul valley. On the 
death of his father, about B.c. 160, he may have been 
either supplanted at once, or for a time left in charge of 
the eastern provinces, by his brother Menander. The 
coins themselves offer no further clue to his history. My 
six specimens were all found together in the Panjab along 
with rude specimens of Straton I. and Zoilus. On one of 
them there are the Arian letters a + bhi forming adhi, 
which is a pure Sanskrit word, and may be either the 
beginning of a man’s name, or of the district of Adbhisdra, 
to the south-west of Kashmir, or of Abhinagara or Abhor 
to the east of the Satle]. Two specimens have the Arian 
letter ro, or to, in the field, and the other three have no 
monogram. 

At present our materials are too scanty to enable us to 
do more than offer a mere conjectural sketch of the pro- 
bable career of Straton and his eldest son. But with the 
discovery of more coins it may be hoped that some light 
will be thrown upon the family connections, as well as on 
the extent of country over which they ruled. 


Mewnanper (Soter, Dikaios), 3.c. 160—140. 


The coins of Menander are more numerous than those 
of any other Greek prince of the East. I have recorded 
the monograms of eight hundred and ninety-three different 
specimens, but I have examined altogether more than one 
thousand coins. Of these, one hundred and fifty-three 
were obtained by Masson at different times from the plain 
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of Begrém to the north of Kabul, and one hundred and eight 
in one find from Western Hazara. I have traced seventy 
others to Kabul, sixteen to Jalalabad, and two to Pesha- 
war, making altogether three hundred and forty-nine 
coins found to the west of the Indus. Captain Hutton 
got nine silver coins at Kabul, but “ not a single specimen 
from Sistan or Kandahar,” although he had resided for a 
long time at both places. So also Colonel Stacy ‘did not 
find a single coin of Menander at Kandahar” (where he 
lived for two years), ‘“‘ but got them when he reached 
Kabul.” From this evidence it is certain that Menander 
could not have possessed any part of Arachosia or Dran- 
giana, and that his dominions to the west of the Indus 
must have been confined to the Kabul valley and Eastern 
Afghanistan. 

Large collections of the coins of Menander have also 
been made in the Panjab. Wilson® thought that they 
might have been “ brought there for sale ;’’ but although 
this is undoubtedly the case at present, it was not so when 
Ventura made his collection in the Panjab, at the very 
same time that Masson and Honigberger were collecting 
in the Kabul valley. Neither was it the case during the 
British occupation of Kabul, at which time Captain Nuttall 
mae his collection in the Panjib. In General Abbott’s 
collection, now in the East India Museum, which was made 
in the North-West Panjab between 1846 and 1857, there 
are ninety-eight coins of Menander ; and siuce the begin- 
ning of 1859 I have myself received no less than two 
hundred and forty-four coins of Menander from the Panjab. 
How many of these may have been brought from Kabul 
it is impossible to say ; but my impression is that the coins 





3 Ariana Antiqua, p. 281. 
PP 
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of Menander are perhaps nearly as common in the Panjab 
as they are in the Kabul valley. Even to the east of the 
Satlej they are not uncommon, as I have at different times 
procured no less than nineteen specimens at Mathura, 
and ten specimens at other places in North India. Mr. 
Thomas also obtained twenty-nine specimens from Rampur. 
Altogether, including Tod’s specimen from Buteswar, on 
the Jumna, and Dr. Swiney’s from Subathu, no less than 
sixty coins of Menander have been found in different places 
to the east of the Satlej. 

Putting together all the indications afforded by the find- 
spots of his coins, I conclude that the rule of Menander 
must have been firmly established in the Panjab and Kabul 
valley; that it was extended by conquest to the eastward 
as far as Mathura, on the Jumna, and that it most probably 
embraced the greater part of North-West India. 

The monograms, according to my readings, give much 
the same information. Out of eight hundred and ninety- 
three monograms there are two hundred and seventy-four, 
or nearly one-third, of Demetrias (No. 58) in the Lower 
Kabul valley ; and two hundred and thirty-seven, or rather 
more than one-fourth, of Dionysopolis (No. 18), in tlie 
middle Kabul valley ; while there are only thirty-eight of 
Karsana (No. 17), and none of Ophiana, in tle upper 
Kabul valley. The readings of the remaining monograms 
are more or less doubtful; but several of them certainly 
belong to placts in the Panjéb and lower Kabul valley, 
as they are also found on the coins of Antimachus, Lysias, 
and Antialkidas, whose rule did not extend to Kabul. 
Of No. 89, which I read as Heliopolis, and identify with 
Taxila, there are fifty-four coins; of No. 86 there are 
eighty-eight coins; and of No. 89 there are forty-one 
coins; or altogether more than one-fifth of the whole 
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number. There are also twelve examples of No. 142 
monogram, which I read as Euthydemia, in the eastern 
Panjab; and thirty-five specimens of No. 91, which I 
read as Multén, and which was undoubtedly some place 
in the Panjab, as it is found on the coins of the Indo- 
Scythian king, Moas, whose rule did not extend to the 
westward of the Indus.* 

From this examination of the monograms it would 
appear that Demetrias, in the lower Kabul valley, was the 
chief mint of Menander, and that his rule must have 
extended from Kabul to Sangala, or Huthydemia, in the 
eastern Panjab. 

On comparing these deductions with the few notices of 
Menander which have been preserved by ancient authors, 
it is satisfactory to find that they are fully contirmed by 
history. Our principal authority is Strabo, who derived 
his information from the Parthian History of Apollodorus 
of Artamita. According to him, “ the Greeks who caused 
the revolt of Bactriana, became so powerful by means of 
the fertility and advantages of the country, according to 
Apollodorus of Artamita, that they made themselves 
masters of Ariana and India. Some of these princes 
subdued more nations than Alexander himself; particu- 
larly Menander, who, crossing the Hypanis, penetrated 
eastward as far as the Isamus.”> It is uo doubt this 
expedition of Menander that is referred to in the epitome 


4 Altogether there are 230 coins which may be assigned to 
the Panjab. 

5 Geogr. xi. 11, 1. Toootrov 8€ tcyucay Gt droarycartes 
‘EdAnves dutrnv (Bactriana), 5: tHv dpernv Tis xwpas, woTE THs 
"Aptavyne emrexpatow, cat tav Ivdav, ds pycw 6 ’ArodAd8upog 
6 ‘Aptapirynvos, kai mrAclw eOvn, Katectpépyavto 7 ’AdéEavdpoc, 
Kai padwota Mévavdpos. ‘Etye cat tov "Yravv (or "Yzacw) déBy 
Mpos €w, Kal wept rov 'Loapov mpondrGe. 
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of Trogus, “ Indice quogue res addita, geste per Apollo- 
dotum et Menandrum, reges eorum.”® In these two pas- 
sages we have the fullest confirmation of the Indian con- 
quests of Menander, which I have already deduced from 
the find-spots of his coins. Unfortunately the Isamus 
River, mentioned by Strabo, is quite unknown. Mannert 
proposed to change the name to Jomanes, or the Jumna, 
an alteration which Lassen considers as “ perhaps neces- 
sary.” Tod identified it with the Jsan, which flows down 
to the Doab between the Ganges and Jumna; but the Jsan 
is an insignificant stream, which is not likely to have been 
mentioned as the limit of the Greek conquests in India. 
I would propose to read Soamos, or the Son, a large river 
that joins the Ganges just above Patna, or the classical 
Palibothra, which according to an ancient native authority 
was actually captured by the Greeks. 

This important fact was discovered by Dr. Kern ina 
fragment of the Gdrgi-Sanhita of the astronomer, Garga, 
the approximate date of which work he assigns to B.c. 
50.7 After mentioning Salisuka, one of the Maurya 
princes who died in-B.c. 200, Garga says :— 

Tatah Saketamakramasya Panchalan Mathuran tatha 
Yavana dushtavikrantah prasyanti Kusumadhwajam 


Tatah Pushpapure prapte Kardame(?) prathite hite(?) 
Akula vishayah sarve bhavishyanti na Sansayah. 


“Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
Sdketa, Panchdla-country, and Mathura, will reach (or 





8 Prolog. xli. Bayer, in Hist. Reg. Gree. Bact., p. 77, gives 
this passage somewhat differently. ‘‘Indie quoque addite res 
geste per Apollodotum et Menandrum reges.” 

7 Preface to ‘‘Brihat Sanhita” of Varaha Mikira, p. 40. 
Garga is one of the oldest of the Hindu astronomers, and is 
repeatedly quoted by Varaha. 
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take) Kusumadhwaja (Palibothra) * * * Pushpapura 
(Palibothra) being reached (or taken) all provinces will 
be in disorder undoubtedly.” On which Dr. Kern re- 
marks :—‘‘ So then we see in a Sanskrit work the con- 
firmation of the records of the Greek historians, that the 
Bactrian kings led their victorious armies far into the heart 
of Hindustan.” This passage is specially valuable for 
the details which it gives of the Greek conquests. Sdketa 
is Oudh, Panchdia is the Gangetic Doab and Rohilkhand, 
and Mathura is the chief city of a large tract of country 
to the south and west of the Jumna. 

Another native authority for the Greek conquests in 
India has been found by Professor Goldstiicker in Patan- 
jali’s Commentary on Panini,® where he says—‘“ The Yavana 
(or Greek) besieged Ayodhya; the Yavana besieged the 
Méddhyamikas.” Ayodhya is the Sanskrit form of the 
vernacular name of Oudh, and the Mddhyamikas are the 
people of Madhya-desa,® or the “middle country,” that 
is, of the Gangetic provinces above the Delta. The exact 
date of Patanjali is not known; but as his Commentary 
was introduced into Kashmir in the beginning of the 
first century after Christ,!° he must have flourished some 
time earlier. On this point Professor Goldstiicker very 
ingeniously, and I think justly, refers to the use of the 
imperfect tense in the phrase, “the Yavanas besieged 
Ayodhya,” as a proof that Patanjali was contemporary 
with the event.!! He bases his opinion on the fact that 
Patanjali gives the phrase as an illustration of the state- 





§ Golststiicker’s Panini, p. 280. ‘ Arundyavanah Siketam; 
arundyavano Madhyamikan.” 

® See Kern’s Brihat Sanhita, xiv. 2. 

10 Raja Tarangini, i. 176. 

1 Panini, p. 229. 
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ment of the earlier grammarian, Katyayana, that the im- 
perfect tense is used “when the fact related is out of 
sight, notorious, but could be seen by the person who uses 
the verb.”” 

Here, then, we have two distinct Sanskrit authorities 
for the fact of the Greek conquest of Ayodhya and 
Madhyadesa, of whom the first was most probably con- 
temporary with the event, and the other not more than 
one century later. According to the later account the 
Greeks actually captured Palibothra. In the original 
Sanskrit, the statement of this interesting fact is followed 
by three corrupt words, “ Kardame, prathite, hite,” of 
which Dr. Kern” remarks that they “look as if they con. 
tain the name of the Greek king, and it is most tantalising 
that they are so badly preserved.” But as Kardama isa 
pure Sanskrit name, it is possible that it may he intended 
for the King of Palibothra, although no such name is 
given in the royal lists of Magadha, In these lists, how- 
ever, we have the name of Pushpamitra, who reigned for 
thirty-six years, or from B.c. 178 to 142, and who was, 
therefore, a contemporary of Menander. Now, in one of 
the Hindu dramas,’ this very prince is said to have let 
loose a horse, that it might wander free for twelve months, 
previous to the performance of the Aswamedha, or “ Horse- 
sacrifice.” The horse was attended by a guard under the 
command of his grandson, Vasumitra, who, whilst follow- 
ing the victim on the bank of the Sindhu river, was 
attacked by a party of Yavana cavalry, which was defeated 
by the young prince after a sharp conflict. 

Wilson supposed that the Sindhu river here mentioned 





12 Preface to Brihat Sanhita, p. 38. : 
13 Malavikagnimitra, in Wilson's Hindu Theatre, vol. u. p. 
353. 
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was the Indus; but as Pushpamitra and his son Agni- 
mitra are called the rulers of Vidisa, which is described as 
lying to the north of the Vindhya mountains, and as 
bounded by the kingdom of Vidarbha or Berar on the 
south, the Sindhu of the drama cannot possibly be the 
Indus. The great Indus also flows from north to south, and 
has no south bank, on which the skirmish with the Yavana 
cavalry, as described by Pushpamitra, could have taken 
place. There are several rivers of this name in North- 
western India; but the only one which has a south bank 
is the famous Sindhu of Narwar, which has been celebrated 
by Bhavabhuti in another Hindu drama.'* This stream has 
its source in the Vindlyan mountains, and after flowing to 
the north as far as the great fort of Narwar, it turns 
suddenly to the east-north-east for 100 miles, and joins 
the Jumna almost due west from Cawnpore. This well- 
known stream was once the boundary between the great 
Chohan empire of Delhi and the Chandel kingdom of 
Mahoba, and it still forms a sharp line of demarcation 
between the states of Rajputana and Bundelkhand. In 
the tenth and eleventh centuries it was also the boundary 
of the Hindu kingdom of Mathura towards the south. I 
conclude, therefore, that in the time of Menander it was 
most probably the boundary between his conquered pro- 
vince of Mathura, and the independent Indian state of 
Vidisa, or Bhilsa, on the south. 

In the Buddhist history of the Tibetan author, Taranath, 
the “ first invasion of India by foreigners ” is said to have 
taken place during the reign of Pushyamitra. If this 





14 Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. ii. pp. 51, 95. ‘ Malati and 
Madhava.” 

15 French translation of Vassilief’s Russian translation, p. 
50, note. “On voit que c’est dans ce temps qu’arriva dans |'Inde 
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king is the same as the Pushpamitra of the Brahmans and 
Buddhists, this invasion of “ foreigners’? must refer to 
the conquest of the Greeks under Menander. Tardnath 
specially mentions that they advanced as far as Magadha, 
which agrees exactly with the account of Garga, as Pali- 
bothra was the capital of Magadha. The Tibetan author’s 
chronology is too confused to offer any sure clue to the 
date of Pushyamitra; but as we know of no foreign 
invasion of the banks of the Ganges before the time of 
Menander, it seems most probable that Taranath’s Pushya- 
mitra is the same king as the Pushpamitra of the 
Puranas. This identification is of importance, as Taranath 
fixes the invasion of India five years before the death of 
Pushyamitra, and as Pushpaémitra of the Puranas died in 
B.c. 142, the invasion of India must have taken place 
in B.c. 147. 

Such is the account which we derive from the native 
Sanskrit authorities regarding the extent of the Greek 
conquests in India. It adds many important details to 
the classical notices of Strabo and Trogus, and fully con- 
firms the deductions which I have made from the find- 
spots of Menander’s coins. But the information regarding 
Menander to be derived from native authorities is not 
confined to his conquests. In the Milinda-prasna,' or 


la premicre invasion d’étrangers, qui furent nommés Sirtika ou 
hérétiques. Aprés avoir commencé la guerre contre Poucheia- 
mitra, ils brilerent une quantité de temples, dit-on, en com- 
mencant depuis Djalandara jusqu’k Magada, ils tuérent une 
quantite de Bickhou . . . . et Poucheiamitra lui-méme mourut 
cing ans aprés dang le nord.” 

16 Pali ‘‘ Milinda-panna.’’ The only notices of this valuable 
work that have yet appeared are Turnour, Jour. Asiat. Soc., 
Bengal, 1836, p. 531; and Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 516. 
I understand, however, that the whole work is now in course 
of translation by M. Trenckner of Copenhagen. 
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“ Questions of Milinda,” one of the Pali books of Ceylon, 
we have a long and curious disputation between the 
Yavana (or Greek) Milinda, Raja of Sdgal, and the 
famous Buddhist priest, Nagdrjuna. As the original form 
of the name of Milinda is admitted by Pali scholars to 
have been Milindra, there can be little doubt that this 
prince is Menander, the Greek King of Sdkala, or Sangaia, 
in the Panjib. In one of his replies to Nagfrjuna, he 
states that he was born at Alasadda, or Alexandria; and 
he is invariably attended by Yavana, or Greek nobles. 
He was, therefore, undoubtedly a Greek king, and lis 
name is so very similar to that of Menander, that the 
identity of the two kings is, I believe, generally admitted. 
The questions put by Milinda to the Buddhist priest 
show much of the argumentative acuteness of the Greek 
mind, and as the work is a Buddhist one, the king is of 
course represented as being finally convinced by Nagar- 
juna. But it is not improbable that Menander may have 
had a leaning towards Buddhism, as, according to Plutarch, 
his subjects treated him after death like a Buddhist prince. 
“One Menander, who had reigned with justice over the 
Bactrians, having died in camp, it was agreed that the 
cities jointly should have the charge of his funeral rites ; 
but, disputing amongst themselves, they at last divided 
his ashes equally, that all might raise monuments to the 
memory of such a man.’”!7 James Prinsep first pointed 
out that this “ singular passage may have had its origin 


17 Plutarch, Reipub. ger. Precept. Mevavdpov 8€ tivos év 
, . 
Baxrpots éretxads Bacthevoavros, eit’ atoPavdvros emt. crpatorédov, 
‘ XN y , Z , x x x « ' x 
THY wey GAAnV erotnoavto Kynd:iav KaTa TO Kotvov dt modes. Tlepi 
XN ~ nn ~ ’ 
8 trav Acubdvey dvtod Katacrdvres eis dydva, podts ovveByoar, 
- = 
wore veysduevor pepos ixov tas Téppas amedOetv, kat yeverOar 
pvnpeta Tapa raat ToD avopds. 
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in a confused account of the monuments raised by the 
Buddhists to preserve the relics of their lawgiver.”!® But 
we learn from the Pali annals of Ceylon that it was the 
custom to erect a monument over the ashes of a “supreme 
monarch.””!® Jn the case of Menander, no doubt a single 
monument would have been erected to his memory if the 
people could have agreed as to which city should have 
the honour of possessing the remains of their beloved king. 
But as the inhabitants of different cities contended for 
this honour, it was determined, as in the similar case of 
Buddha’s own remains, to divide the ashes equally amongst 
them, so that all the cities might erect their own monu- 
ments to the memory of their king. 

There is sti]l one more classical mention of Menander 
in the well-known passage of the Periplis,”° where the 
author states that ‘even in his time ancient drachmas 
were current at Barygaza, bearing in Greek characters 
the stamp of the kings Apollodotus and Menander, who 
reigned after Alexander.”” Coupling this statement with 
the brief notice of Trogus, regarding the “ Indian ex- 
ploits ” of Apollodotus and Menander, and with the 
important passage of Strabo, relating to Menander, I 
have assigned to Apollodotus the conquest of the country 
to the east of the lower Indus, and that of the Gangetic 
provinces to Menander. But as the coins of Menander 
were still current in Barygaza three centuries after his 
death, I conclude that he must have succeeded either 





18 Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1833, p. 409. 

19 Turnour, in Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 797. 
Buddha informs his disciple Ananda that over the remains of 
a Chakravarttti Raja they build a Stupa at a spot where four 
roads meet. 

20 Hudson, Geog. Vet. Script., i. 27. The original passage 
has already been given in my account of Apollodotus, 
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immediately, or after a short interval, to the sovereignty 
of all the dominions of Apollodotus. Thus at the time of 
his death the dominions of Menander would have com- 
prised Kabul and Afghanistan on the west, the Panjab 
aud Sindh in the middle, and the whole of north-western 
India, as far as Mathura, on the east. Under him the 
empire of the Eastern Greeks attained its greatest extent, 
and the victorious arms of one of Alexander’s successors 
were carried in triumph down the banks of the Ganges to 
the great capital of Palibothra. 

According to my view, the career of Menander, as 
derived from all these various sources, may be briefly 
sketched as follows. About s.c. 160, I suppose him to 
have succeeded his presumed father, Straton, in the 
sovereignty of the Panjab. For the first ten years he was 
probably employed in consolidating and extending his 
kingdom to the eastward as far as the Jumna. About 
B.C. 150, or shortly afterwards, he obtained possession of 
all the dominions of Apollodotus by the expulsion of that 
prince’s feeble successors. Being now master of a power- 
ful empire, extending from the sources of the Kabul river 
to the banks of the Jumna, and from Kashmir to the 
mouths of the Indus, I suppose him to have begun his 
Indian campaign in B.c. 148, when he obtained possession 
of the Gangetic Doab, Rohilkhaud, aud Mathura, In the 
following year, B.c. 147, the Greek cavalry was engaged 
with the troops of Pushpamitra, King of Vidisa or Bhilsa, 
on the south bank of the Sindhu, near Gwalior; and 
about the same time Menander must have taken possession 
of Sdketa, or Oudh, and of the lower Doab down to the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. The next year, 
B.C, 146, was probably occupied with preparations for the 
great campaign against Palibothra, which was carried out 
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in B.c. 145, by the capture of that famous capital of the 
Gangetic India. 

After this crowning triumph of the Greek arms in the 
East, I suppose that the ambition of Menander was aroused, 
and that a restless love of glory, and the desire of recover- 
ing the former dominions of the Bactrian Greeks, incited 
him to plan further conquests in the West. It is certain, 
at least, that the campaign of Demetrius Nikator against 
the Parthian king was not undertaken until after repeated 
invitations from the Eastern Greeks. According to 
Josephus,*! the Syrian king intended, ‘‘when he should 
have obtained the dominion of the upper provinces, to lay 
a foundation for recovering his entire kingdom ; for those 
Greeks and Macedonians dwelling there, frequently sent 
ambassadors to him, and promised that if he would come 
to them, they would deliver themselves up to him, and 
assist him in fighting against Arsakes, King of the 
Parthians.” This account is confirmed by Justin,” who 
relates that when Demetrius had decided upon invading 
Parthia, ‘the people of the East saw his coming not un- 
willingly, both because of the cruelty of Arsaces, King of 
tle Parthians, and because, having been used to the old 
government of the Macedonians, they bore the pride of 
this upstart people with indignation. Wherefore, being 
assisted with the auxiliaries both of the Persians, and 
Elymeans, and Bactrians, he routed the Parthians in 





2. Antiq., xiii. 5, 11. 

22 Hist., xxxvi. 1. ‘‘Cujus adventum non inviti Orientis 
populi videre; et propter Arsacide, regis Parthorum crudeli- 
tatem, et quod veteri Macedonum imperio assueti, novi populi 
superbiam indigne ferebant. Itaque cum et Persarum, et 
Elymeorum, Bactrianorumque auxiliis juvaretur, multis preliis 
Parthos fudit. Ad postremum tamen, pacis simulatione deceptus, 
capitur. 
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many battles. However, at last, being trepanned by a 
pretence of making peace, he is captured.” Now, 
Demetrius succeeded to the throne of Syria by the defeat 
of Alexander Balas in Nov., s.c. 146, and deeming him- 
self secure, reduced his army, and gave himself up to 
pleasure. This conduct alienated his soldiers, of which 
Tryphon took advantage, in n.c. 144, to set up the young 
son of Balas as Antiochus VI., whosoon got possession of 
Autioch and of the greater part of Syria. Demetrius then 
retired to Babylon, where I suppose him to have received 
the embassies from the Eastern Greeks and Macedonians 
mentioned by Josephus and Justin. Several of these 
embassies we know were from the discontented subjects 
of Parthia; and it is highly probable that one at least 
was from Menander, King of India, who must certainly 
have desired to recover the districts of Ariana, which 
had so recently been wrested from Apollodotus by the 
Parthians. 

The campaign of Demetrius against the Parthian king 
is assigned by Clinton to s.c. 139.4 He assumes that 
“ Demetrius made his preparations in An. Sel. 172, about 
the beginning of B.c. 140; that he entered Parthia at the 
close of a.s. 178, about July 3.c. 189; and was captured 
at the beginning of a.s. 175, in .c. 188.” But the last 
date is certainly too late, as there are numerous coins of 
his successor, Antiochus Sidetes, dated in a.s. 174; and 
as Aatiochus did not obtain the kingdom until some time 
after the marriage of Demetrius with the Parthian princess 
Rhodogune during his captivity, I conclude that he was 
most probably taken prisoner about the middle of a.s. 173, 
or early in B.c. 189. This seems to be confirmed by the 





23 Fasti Hellenici, iii. 331. 
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Greek coins of Mithridates, which are dated in a.s. 173 
and 174, and which were most likely minted by Greek 
artists after the defeat of Demetrius. Of Demetrius him- 
self there are no coins of a.s. 174, and I know of only two 
of a.s. 174,74 which would appear to have been the last 
year of his reign; for as Syria was then held by Tryphon, 
the reign of Demetrius ended with the Parthian occu- 
pation of the Eastern provinces. As the testimony of the 
coin-dates is conclusive as to the end of his reign, the 
Parthian campaign must have been opened at least one 
year previously, or in B.c. 140. ‘This indeed is the very 
date assigned to it in the Book of Maccabees,” or a.s. 172, 
which began 6th Oct., B.c. 141. I suppose therefore that 
the campaign was commenced early in B.c. 140, and was 
concluded before the middle of the following year. 

Now all these dates correspond with the latter end of 
the reign of Menander; and as he would have been a 
great gainer by the defeat of the Parthians, I have little 
doubt that he was one of the parties who urged the attack 
with a promise of hearty co-operation. But as the account 
of this campaign preserved by Justin limits the allies of 
Demetrius to the revolted subjects of Parthia, “the 
Persians, Elymzans, and Bactrians,” I infer that Me- 
nander must have died before the end of the campaign, 
which would at once account for the absence of the Greek 
troops of India. In the passage already quoted from 





24 Gough's Seleucida, pl. xiv., fig. 18, of Demetrius is dated 
TOP, or 178; and Frilich, No. 81, p. 79; Gough, pl. xv., figs. 
8, 9, 10, 11 are all dated AOP, or 174; and also Frdlich, Nos. 
1, 8, 5, p. 79. Ihave in my own cabinet coins of Mithridates 
of both dates. 

25 1 Mace. xiv. i. ‘*Now in the hundred threescore and 
twelfth year King Demetrius gathered his forces together and 
went into Media, to get him help to fight against Tryphon.” 
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Plutarch we learn that Menander “ died in camp ;”° andl 
whether he instigated the expedition of Demetrius, or 
simply took advantage of the favourable opportunity thus 
offered for the recovery of at least some portion of the 
former possessions of the Bactrian Greeks, I conclude that 
he had actually entered on a campaign against Parthia, 
and that he died about the end of s.c. 140, in the very 
midst of his march to the West. 

Such, it appears to me, may have been the probable 
career of Menander, the most powerful and at the same 
time the most honoured of Alexander’s successors in the 
East. Under him the Greek dominion attained its greatest 
extension, and the arms of Greece were carried down the 
banks of the Ganges to Palibothra, a triumph for which 
‘the great Emathian conqueror ” had sighed in vain. 

I have now only to say a few words regarding the types 
of Menander’s money. On his silver coins, which are 
very numerous, the types are limited to the figure of 
Athene Promachos and her Owl, both of which are also 
found on his copper money, as well as the Aegis with the 
head of Medusa. I suspect that this attachment to Pallas- 
Athene must have originated with his name, as pévos is 
certainly connected with the Sanskrit manas and Latin 
mens, which is the root of the Etruscan Menrva and the 
Latin Minerva. The common type of Menander’s copper 
money is the figure of Victory, which in his case was 
specially appropriate. His other types are chiefly animals, 
of which the elephant most probably refers to India, and 
the two-humped camel to Kabul. The elephant’s head 
is the usual type of the lepta, or smaller copper coins; 
and the complete animal with the goad on the reverse, is 





6 Reipub. ger. Precept. dwoOavovreos ert otparoredov. 
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restricted to a few rare specimens, which bear the title of 
Dikaios. These would appear to have been struck towards 
the close of his reign, and shortly after his great Indian 
conquests; and the title was therefore most probably 
conferred upon him by his subjects. 

The only other type which seems to call for any notice 
is that of the wheel, Plate XII. Fig. 13, which is found 
on a single coin of the Masson collection in the East 
India Museum. The wheel is of common occurrence on 
Buddhist coins and sculptures ;77 it crowned the summits 
of the gateways of the great Sainchi Tope; and it formed 
the pinnacle of many of the great Buddhist monoliths. I 
believe it to have been the symbol of a Chakravartti Raja, 
or “ Supreme Ruler,” a title which was applied to all great 
earthly monarchs, as well as to Buddha himself. Chakra 
means simply a “wheel or sphere,” and chekra vartti 
signifies literally the ‘“ wheel-turner”; but chakra also 
means a large territory“or “circle” of many districts ; 
hence the title of Chakravartti was given only to supreme 
monarchs.. It was applied to Buddha because his attri- 
butes where those of a Chakravartti Raja.” To Menander 
it was especially appropriate from the extent of his terri- 
tory; and the wheel on the coin was, therefore, perhaps 
intended to denote the extent of his rule, and pro- 
bably also some acknowledgment of his leaning towards 
Buddhism. 


27 See Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, pl. 32, fig. 6. On 
some coins from Taxila the wheel of eight spokes, with knob 
ornaments on the outside, forms the sole type of the obverse, 
just as it does on this coin of Menander. 

28 Turnour in Jour. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 106. 


COINS OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS IN THE 
EAST. 


By Mason-GeneraL A. Cunninenam, R.E. 


Tae vast dominion established by Menander, which 
extended from KA&bul to Mathura, and from Kashmir to 
the mouths of the Indus, was not destined to last. The 
same Sanskrit writer who relates the campaign of the 
Greeks in the valley of the Ganges, ending with the 
capture of Palibothra or Patna, tells us that “ the fiercely- 
fighting Greeks will not stay in Madhyadesa (the valley of 
the Ganges) : there will be a cruel dreadful war in their 
own kingdom, caused between themselves.”! In this short 
passage I think that we have a true account of the actual 
cause of the downfall of the last Greek kings, and of 
the closing history of Greek dominion in India. 

On the death of Menander in camp, which probably 


1 Dr, Kern, Preface to ‘‘ Brihat Sanhita,” p. 38, quoting the 
“Gargya Sanhita”’ of the astronomer Garga, whose date he 
fixes about 50 3.c. The following is the Sanskrit text :— 
“‘Madhyadese na Sthasyanti Yavana yuddhadurmadéh Tesha- 
manyonyasambhava (?) bhavishyanti na sanséyah.”’ 


215 
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happened when on his march against Parthia, I suppose 

that a general scramble took place amongst his relatives 

and friends to secure some portion of his dominions for 

themselves. This would be the “cruel and dreadful war 

between themselves ”’ which is mentioned by the native 
author. About the same time, or certainly very soon 
afterwards, the Hindu princes of Menander’s territories 
to the east of the Satlej must have risen against their 
Greek conquerors and driven them back into the Panjab. 
This view of the state of affairs after Menander’s death is 
borne out by the number of ephemeral princes, who, from 
the style of their coins, must be placed in the short 
interval that elapsed before the final establishment of 
peace under the greatly reduced sway of Hermzus. It is 
strongly supported also by the recent discovery, in com- 
pany with twenty-seven hemidrachms of Apollodotus 
Philopator, of some well-executed silver coins of three 
different native princes, who most probably took part in 
the expulsion of the Greeks from the territories to the 
east of the Satlej. I presume that these chiefs most 
probably adopted the Greek style of coinage to which their 
subjects had been accustomed during the Greek occupa- 
tion under Menander. 

Another very large find of hemidrachms of the Indo- 
Grecian princes themselves was made on the 29th June, 
1871, at the old town of Sonipat, or Sonaprastha, twenty- 
eight miles to the north of Delhi. The coins were placed 
ip 2 common earthen sari, or water vessel, with a narrow 
neck, about three feet under ground, near the bank of a 
tank, where they were found by some women digging 
clay. The discovery was at first concealed, and many 
of the coins are said to have been melted. The exact 
number, therefore, will never be known; but all the 
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people agree that about 3 sers, or 6 lbs. in weight, were 
found. This weight would give rather more than 1,200 
hemidrachms; but as a large mass of the coins at the 
bottom of the vessel were completely oxidized, and as 
many of them are known to have been melted, the actual 
nunber now existing is believed to be under 1,000. Of 
this number I now possess 745 coins, and I have seen and 
examined 138 others, or altogether 883 specimens, being 
very nearly three-fourths of the whole find. This find 
comprises coins of no less than eleven different princes 
posterior to Eukratides, and of one Queen, Kalliope. Of 
Hermeus, the last Greek king, there are only 32 speci- 
mens, while there is the same number of the double- 
headed coins of Hermezus and Kalliope. The following 
table shows the relative numbers of coins of the different 
princes amongst the total of 883 which I have examined. 


Kings. Author. 





Heliokles 

Straton . 
Antimachus IT. 
Apollodotus 

Lysins 

Philoxenes . 
Antialkidas . 

Menander 

Diomedes 

10 | Amyntas 

11 | Hermasus tet oe Se 
12 ay and Kalliope . 


Total 








1 
8 


OBNIMUMHPWOHe 








In this list the large number of the coins of Menander 
is as remarkable as the paucity of those of Apollodotus 
and Hermeus. The equal number of the coins of Her- 
mzus alone, and of Kalliope, is also very curious, 
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Taking this last fact into consideration along with the 
entire absence of any coins of the earlier Indo-Scythian 
princes, Vonones, Moas, or Azas, I conclude that the 
hoard must have been buried in the beginning of the 
reign of Hermzus. About that time, as I have already 
shown, the Greek troops would appear to have been finally 
withdrawn from India, and all the conquests of Menander 
to the east of the Satlej were abandoned. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is not too hazardous to conjecture that this 
Sonipat treasure, of about 6 mine or one-tenth of a talent, 
may have been secreted by some Greek officer during 
the anarchy and general confusion which followed soon 
after the death of Menander. I presume that the town of 
Sonipat, one of the oldest in Northern India, was then 
garrisoned by Greek troops, and that the luckless owner 
of the treasure being suddenly called away to take part in 
the “cruel dreadful war in their own kingdom caused 
between themselves,” as described by Garga the Indian 
astronomer, was killed in the bitter contest, and his 
secret consequently buried in his grave. 

All of these Sonipat coins are more or less worn by 
circulation. Some of them, indeed, are almost obliterated 
on the reverse side, and this is more particularly the case 
with the coins of Heliokles, Straton, Antimachus II., 
and Apollodotus. But the comparative amount of wear 
can be best judged of by the following table, which gives the 
average weights of 703 coins of eleven different kings, 
with the loss on each referred to the standard of 37 
grains, as determined from the best preserved specimens of 
these Indo-Grecian kings. 
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i- i Total Mean 
il xings: Weight. | Weight.| L* 
1} 28 | Heliokles . peu 884-00 | 31°57 5-43 
2] 15 | Apollodotus. . . . . 486°50 | 32°43 4°67 
3| 15 | Straton . . . 2... 486°55 | 32°44 4:66 
4 53 AntimachusII. . . . 1724:00 | 32°62 4°48 
5 17 Antialkidas. . . . . 2533°26 | 32-90 4:10 
6 12 Lysiass . 2. 2. ws. 396-50 | 33:27 3:73 
| 7 | 21 | Philoxenes . 1... . 693-60 | 33-23 3°77 
8 | 450 | Menander ... . . | 14,977:00 | 33:28 3°72 
9 9 | Diomedes ..... 302°60 | 33°61 3:39 
10 5 Amyntas. . . 2. 6 168°50 | 33°70 3°30 
11} 18 | Hermwus ..... 608°50 | 33°80 3°20 




















x 
So 
oo 
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This table shows such considerable differences between 
the weights of the earlier and later coins, as could only, 
in my opinion, have been caused by equally great 
differences in the periods during which the coins had 
been in circulation. Thus, taking the dates of 165 and 
185 B.c. as the extremes between the coins of Heliokles 
and Hermaus, it is clear that there would be a great 
difference in the amount of wear between the two if the 
money had been buried early in the reign of Hermeus, 
when his coins were nearly new, while those of Heliokles 
had been thirty years in circulation. For this reason I 
look upon the small loss shown by the coins of Hermzus 
and Kalliope as a strong evidence that they had not been 
long in circulation; and I conclude, therefore, that the 
Sonipat hoard must have been buried during the early 
part of the reign of Hermzus. 


AMYNTAS, Nrgartor. 


1.010. Didrachmon. Plate XIII, Fig. 1. Brit. Mus., 
128 grs. Unique. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obv.—Helmeted head of king to right, with the ends of 
his diadem hanging behind, and chlamys on 
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shoulder. Circular legend, BASIAEQS, NIKA- 
TOPOS AMYNTOY. 


Rev.—Draped and helmeted figure of Athene Promachos 
moving to left, with egis on left arm, and thun- 
derbolt in her upraised right hand. In field to 
left No. 189 monogram of Ophiana. Circular 
Arian legend, Mahdrdjasa jayhadharasa Amitasa. 


2.087. Hemidrachma. Plate XIII., Fig. 2. Dr. Chap- 
man. Duplicates, author, 85 grs.; and Lahore Mus., from 
Sonipat find. Only these three specimens known. 


Obv.—Diademed head of king to right, covered with the 
Macedonian kausia, with the‘ends of his diadem 
hanging behind, and chlamys on his shoulders. 
Circular Greek legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Draped figure of Zeus Nikephoros seated, and half 
turned to the left, with sceptre and palm branch 
in left hand, and a small figure of Victory in 
right hand. In field to left No. 127 monogram, 
with the addition of a central horizontal stroke. 
Circular Arian legend as on No. 1. 


8. ORT. Hemidrachma. Author. Unique. From the 
Sonipat find. 824 grs. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to left, with egis on 
his left arm, and hurling a javelin with his 
upraised right hand. Circular Greek legend as 
on No. 1. 


Rev.—Seated figure of Zeus Nikephoros holding a small 
Victory in his right hand, as on No. 2. Mono- 
gram and circular Arian legend as on No. 2. 


4.OR@T7. Hemidrachma. Plate XIII., Fig. 8. E. I. Mus. 
Duplicate, author, 34 grs. No other specimens known. 


Obv.—Bare head of king to right, with ends of his diadem 
hanging behind, and chlamys on his shoulder. 
Circular Greek legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Zeus Nikephoros seated with Victory, as on No. 2. 
Monogram as on No. 2. Circular Arian legend 
as on No. 1. 
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5.0 48. Dichalkon. Plate XIII, Fig. 4. Brit. Mus. 
Duplicate, E. I. Mus. Very rare. 


Obv.—Bearded head of king to right, covered with a lotty 
tiara, shaped like a Phrygian cap. Sceptre and 
chlamys on shoulders. Greek legend on three 

‘sides, BASIAEQS NIKATOPOS AMYNTOY. 


Rev.—Draped figure of Pallas Athene, armed with helmet, 
spear, and shield, moving to left, with her right 
hand extended before her. In field to left 
No. 189 monogram of Ophiana. Arian legend 
on three sides, Mahardjasa jayadharasa Amitasa. 


6. 0 # 8. Dichalkon. Plate XIII., Fig. 5. Author, 127 grs. 
Rare. Thomas, No.2. Ariana Antiqua, pl. it., 14. 


Obv.— Bearded head of king to right, covered with a pecu- 
liar rayed head-dress, and with chlamys on the 
shoulder. Greek legend on three sides as on 
No. 5. 


Rev.—Draped figure of Pallas Athene as on No, 5. In 
field to left No. 139 monogram of Ophiana. 
Arian legend on three sides as on No, 5. A 
duplicate in my collection has No. 65 monogram, 
forming Nikaia, or Kabul. 


N.B.—R. Rochette, Journal des Savants, February, 1839, 
p- 90, describes one of these coins as having a ‘‘ bearded head ” 
and the other a ‘‘beardless head.” “On the few specimens 
which I have seen I did not observe any difference. The head 
with the rayed diadem is certainly bearded.” (See Journal des 
Savants, February, 1839, pl.i., fig. 12.) See also the similar 
coins of Hermeus, Pl. XIV., Fig. 12, accompanying, and Ariana 
Antiqua, pl. xxi., fig. 15. I think that the other portrait is also 
bearded, judging from the similar coins of Hermeus. 


HIPPOSTRATUS THE GREAT, Soren. 


1,.0M@11. Didrachmon. Plate XIII., Fig. 6. Author, 
148 ors. Rare. Thomas, No. 1. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular Greek legend, BA- 
SIAEQS TOTHPNS WIMOXTPATOY. 
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Rer.—Draped figure of Demeter to left, holding a cornu- 
copia in her left hand, and extending her right 
hand to the front. In the field to left the Greek 
monogram No. 115, forming APT, and to right 
the Arian letter a, No. 116. Cireular Arian 
legend, Mahérajasa trddatasa Hipastratasa. 


la. O R7. Hemidrachma. Author, 36 grs. Thomas, 1 a. 
Types, legends, and monogram as on No. 1. 


2.0MR12. Didrachmon. Author, 142 grs. Unique. 

Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on shoulders, as on No.1. Circular Greek legend 
as on No. 1, with Soter only. 

Rev. Helmeted figure of king on horseback, galloping to 
right, as in Pl. XIII., Fig. 7. In field below 
No. 48 monogram, which I read as KAZIIEI- 
PA, or Kaspeira, and would identify with Kasy- 
apapura, or Multan. Circular Arian legend, 
Mahdrdjasa tradatasa jayantasa Hipastratasa. 


N.B.—The title of jayanta, the victorious, has no equivalent 
in the Greek legend of the obverse. 


2a. O R12. Didrachmon. Plate XIII., Fig. 7. Author, 
185 grs. Thomas, No. 2. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, as on No. 1. 
Cirenlar Greek legend, BASIAEQ2 METAAOY 
SOTHPOS INMMOSTPATOY. 

Rev.—Helmeted figure of the king on horseback galloping 
to the right. In field below No. 48 monogram 
of Kaspeira. Circular Arian legend, Maharajasa 
tradatasa Mahatasa jayantasa Iipastratasa. 


2b. ORT. Hemidrachma. Author, 86 gre. Thomas, 
No. 2a. 
Types and legends as on No. 2a. Monogram No. 110. 
3.O R11. Didrachmon. Plate XIII., Fig. 8. Author, 
144 grs. Thomas, No. 3. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right. Circular 
Greek legend as on No. 2a. 


Rev.—Helmeted figure of king on horseback standing at 
rest. In field to right No. 110 Greek monogram, 
With the Arian letter ch to left, and the Arian 
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letter » in the exergue. Circular Arian legend 
as on No, 2a, including the additional title of 
jayanta. Other specimens have the Arian letters 
pre, or lo, or mist in the exergue. 


4.0410. Tetrachalkon, or Hemiobol. Plate XIII., 
Fig. 9. Author, 295 grs. Very rare. 

-Obv.—A triton standing to the front, with fishtails for legs, 
holding a dolphin in his right hand and a rudder 
in his left. Legend on three sides, BASIAEQ® 
SOTHPOS INMOSTPATOY. 


Rev.—Demeter standing to left, holding a palm-branch in 
her left hand, and extending her right hand to 
the front. In field to left, the Greek monogram 
No. 115, forming APT, and to right the Arian 
monogram forming ar. Arian legend on three 
sides, Mahdarajasa tradatasa Hipastratasa. 


5.0 #8. Dichalkon. Plate XIII., Fig. 10. Author, 
131 grs. Thomas, No. 4. 
Obv.— Draped figure of Apollo standing te right, holding 
an arrow with both hands. Greek legend on 
three sides as on No. 4. 
fev.—Tripod, with Greek and Arian monograms forming 
APT and ar, as on No. 4. Arian legend on three 
sides, as on No. 4. 


ba. O #118. Trichalkon. E.I. Mus., from General Abbott, 
250 grs. 


Types and legends as on No. 5. 


6.0 A 8. Plate XIII., Fig. 11. Author, 93 ers. 
Thomas, No. 6. 


Obv.—Zeus seated on throne half turned to left, and 
holding out a wreath in his right hand. Legend 
on three sides as on No. 4. 


Rev.—Horse walking to left, surrounded by a square of 
astragalus beads. In field to left variant form of 
No. 46 monogram, forming ortospana. Arian 
legend on three sides, Mahdrdjasa tradatasa 
jayantasa Hipastratasa, Here again the word 
jayantasa, or the ‘ victorious,” has no equivalent 
in the Greek legend of the obverse. 


N.B.—General Fox possesses a large copper coin of the 


same types. 
6 
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ARTEMIDORUS, AnrKETOos, 


1.0R10. Didrachmon. Plate XIV., Fig. 1. Author, 
128 grs. Unique. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular Greek legend, BASI- 
AENS ANIKHTOY APTEMIAOQPOY. 


Rev.—Draped figure of Artemis to left, with quiver at her 
back, and drawing her bow. In field to left, 
No. 119 monogram. Circular Arian legend, 
Mahdrdjasa apadihatasa Artemidorasa. 


2.0M@6. Hemidrachma. Plate XIV., Fig. 2. Author, 
36 grs. Unique. 


Obv.—Helmeted and diademed head of the king to right, 
with chlamys on the shoulders. Circular Greek 
legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Draped figure of Artemis drawing a bow, as on 
No. 1, with the same monogram and Arian 
legend. 


38.O m6. Hemidrachma. Plate XIV., Fig. 3. Author, 
87 ers. Unique. From the late Mr. Brereton. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Cireular Greek legend as on 
No. 1. 


Rev.—Winged figure of Victory to right, holding out a 
wreath in her right hand, and carrying a palm- 
branch in her left. In field to right’ No. 120 
monogram, forming APTEMI, perhaps for some 
town named Artemisias, or Artemita, in honour 
of the goddess, whose naime is borne by the 
king. Circular Arian legend as on No. 1. 


4.0 48. Dichalkon. Plate XIV., Fig. 4. Author. Very 
rare. Thomas, No. 2. 


Obv.—Draped figure of Artemis to the front, holding 
bow in her left hand, and drawing an arrow from 
the quiver at her back with the right band. 
Greek legend on three sides as on No. 1. 


Rev.—Humped Indian bull to right. In field below No. 58 


monogram of Demetrias. Arian legend on three 
sides as on No. 1. 
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APOLLOPHANES, Soren. 


1.086. Hemidrachma. Plate XIV., Fig. 5. Author, 
87 grs. Five specimens of which are now in the Brit. Mus. 


Obv.—Helmeted and diademed head of king to right, with 
chlamys on the shoulders. Circular Greek le- 
gend BASIAEQS SOTHPO® ATOAAOPANOY. 


Rev.—Figure of Athene Promachos to left, with wgis on 
left arm, and thunderbolt in upreised right hand. 
In field to right No. 142 Greek monogram, 
forming EYBY, for Huthydemia, and to left the 
Arian letter hi. Circular Arian legend, Mahara- 
jasa tradatasa Apuluphanasa. 


TELEPHUS, Evencetss. 


1.07. Hemidrachma. Plate XIV., Fig. 6. [Eliot 
collect]. Bodleian Library, Oxford. Unique. Thomas, No. 1. 
Obv.— Giant (? Scythes) with snaky legs to front. Cir- 
cular Greek legend, BASIAEQS EYEPIETOY 

THAE®OY. 

Rev.—T wo draped figures of Helios and Selene standing 
to the front, the former crowned with the solar 
rays, the latter with the lunar crescent. In field 
to right a variant form of No. 77 monogram, 
perhaps forming TAZAKA3, the Gazaka of 
Ptolemy, and the Gaz»s of Dionysius, which I 
have identified with Ghazni. Circular Arian 
legend, Mahdrdjasa kalana-kramasa Teliphasa. 


N.B.—The late Mr. Brereton told me that he had seen a 
didrachmon of Telephus in the possession of a Kabul Jew at. 
Attok, 


HERMZUS, Sorter. 


1. O R10. Didrachmon. Plate XIV., Fig. 7. Author, 
145 grs. Thomas, No. 1. 
Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular Greek legend, BAXI- 
AEQS, SQTHPO® EPMAIOY. 


Rev.—The Olympian Zeus seated on throne half turned to 
left, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and 
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extending his right hand to the front. In field 
to Ieft No. 100 monogram. Circular Arian 
legend, Mahardjasa tradatasa Hermayasa. 


ta. ORT. Hemidrachma. Author, 81 to 86 gra. Tho- 
mas, No. lu. Common. 


Types and legends as on No. I. Monograms various. 


2. O R10. Didrachmon. Plate XIV., Fig. 8. Author, 
153 grs. Unique. 


Obv.—Helmeted and diademed head of the king to right, 
with chlamys on the shoulders. Circular Greek 
legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—The Olympian Zeus seated as on No.1. In field 
monogram No. 100, for Demetrias. Circular 
Arian legend as on No. 1. 


2a. OR6. Hemidrachma. Author, 31 gre. Unique. 


Types and legends as on No. 2, with No. 139 monogram, 
forming Ophiana. 


38. OR7. Hemidrachma. Author. Unique. From the 
Sonipat find. 


Obv.—King on horseback galloping to right. Circular 
Greek legend as on No. 1. 


Rev.—The Olympian Zeus seated as on No.1. In field 
to right No. 58 monogram, forming Demetrias. 
Circular Arian legend as on No. 1. 


HERMZEUS ann KALLIOPE. 


4. O87. Hemidrachma. Plate XIV., Fig. 9. Author, 
86 grs. Thomas, No. 2. 


Obv.—Bare diademed heads of king and queen to right, 
with drapery on the shoulders. Circular Greek 
legend, BASIAEQS, 3OTHPOX EPMAIOY KAL 
KAAATOTIHS. 


Rev.—Helmeted figure of king on horseback galloping to 
right. In field below No. 189 monogram. Cir- 
cular Arian legend, Mahdrdjasa tradatasa Her- 
mayasa Kaliyapaya. 
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6.0 #6. Lepton. Plate XIV., Fig. 10. Author, 27 grs. 
Unique. 


Obv.—King on horseback galloping to right. 


Rev.—No type, but in the middle of the field the Greek 
letters AIOY, which J take to be the latter 
half of the name of Hermeus. 


6.0410. Dichalkon. Plate XIV., Fig. 11. Author, 
143 grs. Common. Thomas, No. 8. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular Greek legend, BAXI- 
AEQS SQTHPOS EPMAIOY. 


Rev.—The Olympian Zeus seated as on the silver coins. 
In field to left No. 46 monogram, forming Orto- 
spana, Circular Arian legend, Mahirdjasa trada- 
tasa Hermayasa. 


6a. O 4 6. Lepton. Author, 33 and 84 grs. 
Types and legends as on No. 5. 


7.048. Dichalkon. Plate XIV., Fig. 12. Author, 
125 grs. Rare. Thomas, No. 4. 


Obv.— Bearded head of king to right, covered with arayed 
tiara, his shoulders clad with the chlamys. 
Greek legend on three sides as on No. 6. 


Rev.—Horse standing to right, with right fore-leg raised. 
Arian legend on three sides as on No. 6. 


8.0 #10. Dichalkon. Plate XIV., Fig. 18. Author, 
181 and 138 grs. Rare. Thomas, No. 4a. 


Obv.—Bearded head of king, covered with a lofty tiara. 
Greek legend on three sides as on No. 6. 


Rev.—Horse standing with right fore-leg raised, as on 
No. 7. Arian legend on three sides as on No. 6. 


9.048. Chalkous. Plate XIV., Fig. 14. Author, 70 
to 90 grs. Of rude fabric. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular Greek legend, blun- 
dered, BASIAEQS STHPO® SY EPMAIOY. 


Rev.—The Olympian Zeus seated as on the silver coins. 
Circular Arian legend, Méharajasa mahatasa 
Hermayasa. 
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N.B.—On these coins the Arian legend presents the title 
of mahatasa, the ‘ great,” instead of the usual tradatasa, the 
‘‘preserver.”” One coin gives the name of Hermaasa, and on 
the obverse I think that I can trace the lofty title of BALI- 
AEWN BALIAEWL. 


10.047. Chalkous. Plate XIV., Fig. 15. Author, 
50 ers. Rare. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, of rude ex- 
ecution. Circular Greek legend, with STHPOS 
SY, as on No. 9. 


Rev.—-Winged figure of Victory to left, holding out a 
wreath in her right hand. Circular Arian legend, 
Mahardjasa rajarajasa mahatasa Hermayasa. 


N.B.—On some specimens the lofty title of ‘‘ king of kings ” 
is expressed by Mahdrayasa rayadirayasa. 


10a. O A 5. Lepton. Author, 28 to 35 grs. Rare. 
Types and legends as on No. 10. 


11. O49. Dichalkon. Plate XIV., Fig. 16. Author, 
135 grs. Common. Thomas, No. 1. Su-Hermeus. 


Obv.—Bare diademed head of king to right, with chlamys 
on the shoulders. Circular Greek legend, blun- 
dered, with STHPOS SY, as on No. 9. 


Rev.—Herakles standing to the front, with the skin of the 
Nemezan lion on his left arm, and his right hand 
holding a club, which rests on the ground. Cir- 
cular Arian legend, Kujula Kasasa Yavugasa 
dhramathidasa. 


N.B.—This last coin of the Greek kings of India, which bears 
the name of Hermeus, with blundered Greek title on the 
obverse, presents an entirely new legend on the reverse, which 
has no connection with the Greek legend. On the reverse we 
find the name and titles of the great Scythian conqueror, Kujula 
Kasa, the leader of the Kushan tribe. The name of the Greek 
king on the obverse was afterwards dropped, and that of his 
Scythian conqueror takes its place in barbarous Greek, as 
KOZOYAO KAAMIZOY, which on other specimens of different 
type is modified to KOZOAA KAAAMEC, with the title of 
ZAOOY, in the Greek legend, and to Kuyula Kaphsa, with the 
title of Yaiia, in the Arian legend. The Greek form of ZAOOY, 
which has hitherto been always misread as ZA@OY, is, there- 
fore, an attempt to transliterate the native title of Yavug, or 
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Yui. Professor Dowson reads Yarug and Yaii, and suggests 
that “the two words are probably only different ways of 
expressing some foreign title.2 He notes also that the guttu- 
rals are frequently omitted, as in dhamiasa for dhamikasa—to 
which I may add mahatu and mahataka. Yavug, by dropping 
the guttural, will become Yavu, which is really the same as 
Yaii, for which the Greek ZAOOY is a very close rendering. 


Amyntas, NIKATOR. 
B.c. 140—138. 


The coins of Amyntas are exceedingly rare, only twenty- 
six specimens being known to me, of which five are in my 
own cabinet. There are only three distinct types; but 
there are several different styles of head-dress, as the 
Macedonian kausia, the common helmet, and two va- 
rieties of Oriental tiara. From the Macedonian cap, as 
well as from his Macedonian name, I infer that he must 
have been connected with the family of Lysias and 
Antialkidas. I suppose him to have been the son of the 
latter prince, and that he may have been employed during 
the reign of Menander as a tributary governor. On the 
death of that great king, amid the general scramble fur 
power, Amyntas must have kept his hold on Kabul, where 
he probably reigned for one or two years, from B.c. 140 
to 138. 

This assignment is partially borne out hy the monograms 
on his coins, among which there are Mikaia or Kabul 
(No. 65), and Ophiana or Alexandria (No. 139). ‘The 
find-spots of his coins also point to the Kabul valley as 
the seat of his power. But the strong argument in favour 
of Kabul, is the fact that the chief type of Zeus, as well as 
the two curious Oriental head-dresses of his coins, are found 





? Royal Agiatic Socicty’s Journal, xx., p. 240. 
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repeated on those of his successor, Hermzus, whose seat 
of power was undoubtedly Kabul itself, and Jalalabad. 
The type of Athene Promachos, which is found on the 
unique didrachmon in the British Museum, is precisely 
the same as that on the coins of Menander, his immediate 
predecessor. On all of his six hemidrachms, we find but 
one type, that of the seated Olympian Zeus, which is 
copied from the coins of Antialkidas, his presumed father. 
A similar figure is found on the coins of Hermeus, which 
the learned Raoul Rochette believed to have been copied 
from the coins of Alexander II., Zebina, of Syria, who 
reigned from s.c. 129 to 123. He argues that this par- 
ticular representation of the god, seated on a high-backed 
throne, was taken from the colossal statue of the Olympic 
Zeus at Antioch; and, as its first appearance on the 
Syrian money took place under Alexander Zebina, this 
type must have preceded that on the coins of the 
Greek kings of Bactriana.4 But, as we have already seen 
this same figure on the coins of Antialkidas, who, according 
to all inquirers, reigned many years before Alexander II. 
of Syria, and whom R. Rochette himself places im- 
mediately after Eukratides,> we must altogether discard 


3 See Pl. 8, Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

4 Journal des Savants, Oct., 1835, p. 580:—‘‘ En effet, ce 
type est manifestement imite de celui des medailles d’Alexan- 
dre II., Zebina, roi de Syrie, qui représentent Juptter, assis sur 
un siége a jour, avec dossier ; et cette maniére de representer le 
dieu supréme, dont le colosse d'or et d'ivoire formait le prin- 
cipal ornement d’Antioche, est, sur la monnaie des rois de Syrie, 
une innovation qui ne s'est ni montrée avant le régne Alex- 
andre II., ni reproduite depuis ; et dont l’usage, en consequence, 
renfermé entre les années 129 et 123 avant notre ere, doit avoir 
précédé l’imitation qui se fit de ce type sur la monnaie Grecque 
des rois de la Bactriane.”’ f 

5 Journal des Savants, Mars, 1836, p. 183:—-‘‘ Je me crois 
donc maintenant pleinement autorisé a placer la régne d’Antial- 
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this idea of imitation of the Syrian coinage, and its conse- 
quent value in fixing the chronology of the Greek kings 
of Bactria and India. 

Wilson, curiously enough, repeats this suggestion of R. 
Rochette, and calls the high-backed chair on the coins of 
Hermeus “a piece of furniture first observable on the 
coins of Alexander Zebina of Syria, who died in B.c. 123,” ¢ 
although he has given engravings of two coins of Antial- 
kidas, the type of which he describes as ‘‘ Jupiter seated 
in a chair with a high back,” while he assigns Antialkidas 
to B.c. 135.7 I have already shown how this partiality for 
regarding the types of the Bactro-Grecian and Indo- 
Grecian coins as imitations of the Syrian money had 
misled the learned French author in the case of the Pallas 
Athene found on the coins of the Bactrian Demetrius, 
which he suggested was copied from the money of the 
kings of Kappadokia, and, more especially, from the coins 
of Antiochus IX. and Seleukus VI. of Syria, a position 
which is quite untenable, as the whole of these princes 
were posterior to Demetrius of Bactria. I have considered 
it necessary to discuss this point fully, because, if we 
accept R. Rochette’s conclusions, we must assign not only 


kidés a peu de distance de celui d’Eucratide If... . . . et, si 
je ne me trompe, il dut occuper, dans la succession des princes 
qui gardaient la frontiére septentrionale de la Bactriane, le rang 
qui vient immédiatement aprés Philoxéne.” Lassen places An- 
tialkides in B.c. 150—140; Wilson, in p.c. 135. 

8 Ariana Antiqua, p. 292. 

7 Ariana Antiqua, p. 277, and pl. ii., figs. 11 and 12. Wil- 
son has committed another mistake of a similar kind, in sup- 
posing thet the double portrait of Hermeus and Kalliope was a 
novelty, which might ‘‘ have been suggested by the heads of 
Cleopatra and Antiochus VIII. of Syria, p.c. 125 (Ar. Ant., 
p. 292) while in pl. xxi., fig. 7, he has given an engraving of 
the beautiful tetradrachm of Eukratides, with the heads of his 
father and mother, Heliokles and Laodike, on the opposite aside. 

c 
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Hermeus, but also Amyntas and Antialkidas to a date 
somewhat later than 129 B.c. 

On the copper coins of Amyntas the sole type is that 
of Pallas Athene, armed with helmet, spear, and buckler, 
moving to the left, and holding out her right hand. 
Wilson suggests some affinity with the Pallas on the coins 
of Demetrius ; but both the position and the action are 
different. The type was probably original on the coins of 
Amyntas, from which it appears to have been afterwards 
copied on the money of the Indo-Scythian princes, 
Vonones and Azas. 

The place which I have assigned to Amyntas, following 
Menander, and immediately preceding Hermeus, is, I 
think, fully established by the two peculiar head-dresses 
on his copper coins, both of which appear again on the 
square copper coins of Hermeus, and are found only on 
the coins of these two princes. Wilson justly describes 
them as belonging to a “‘ more barbarous period.” ® One of 
these curious head-dresses is described by Raoul Rochette 
as “une tiare recourbée en avant et ornée de rayons sur les 
cétés.” The other seems to be of exactly the same shape, 
but without the rays. These curious head-dresses are cer- 
tainly not Greek ; and, as they show an increase of Oriental 
influence, the kings who adopted them must be assigned to 
a late period of the Greek rule in India. The dominions of 
Amyntas I suppose to have been confined to the Kabul 
valley, excluding Peshawar, which, from the monograms, 
would appear to have belonged to Artemidorus. 





® See R. Rochette’s description, Journal des Savants, Fev., 
1839, p. 90, and pl. i., fig. 12. 
9 Ariana Antiqua, p. 271. 
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Hippostratvus, the Great.—Sorter. 
B.c. 140—135. 


The position of Hippostratus is chiefly determined by 
the find-spots of his coins, which are limited to the North- 
west and West Panjab. The coins themselves are not very 
rare, but the copper money is less plentiful than the silver. 
Altogether, I have seen just sixty specimens, of which up- 
wards of twenty are in my own cabinet. The monograms 
are confined to three varieties of equally common occur- 
rence, not one of which, however, can be assigned with 
certainty to‘any particular city. No. 110 monogram may 
be read as Taxila; No. 48 as Kaspeira, or Multan; and 
No. 115, which forms APT, is probably intended for 
Artoarta, as it is always accompanied by the Arian letter 
a on the same face of the coin. The city of Artoarta is 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who places it immediately to the 
west of the Indus. According to all these indications, I 
infer that Hippostratus must have ruled over the Panjab. 

By the style and fabric of his coins, as well as by the 
types of Apollo and his tripod, on both round and square 
coins, Hippostratus claims a close connection with Apol- 
lodotus. The adoption of the title of Great points in the 
same direction. Hippostratus was probably the son of 
Apollodotus, and we may suppose that he saved himself 
by becoming a tributary governor under Menander, when 
other members of his family were reduced. The type of 
the galloping horseman shows a connection with the 
princes of the hostile family of Antialkidas and Lysias, 
perhaps referring to his own marriage, which might have 
united the interests of the two rival families during the 
supremacy of Menander. The type of the Olympian Zeus, 
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which is copied from the coins of Antialkidas, not im- 
probably refers to the same conuection. 

The silver coins of Hippostratus are more common than 
the copper; but they are not numerous. I would there- 
fore limit his reign to four or five years, and assign him 
to the period between 140 and 135 B.c. 


ARTEMIDORUS, ANIKETOS. 
B.c. 140—138. 


Of this ephemeral prince, whose coins known to me are 
limited to seven specimens, I have little to say. I got the 
first of his coins in Kashmir, in 1848, and I have since 
obtained four others from Peshawar and the North-west 
Panjab. One of them is a didrachmon, the whole style 
and fabric of which are so like those of Menander’s coins, 
that I am very strongly inclined to believe him to have 
been the son and successor of that powerful and popular 
prince. Of the seven coins known to me, three of silver 
and one of copper are now in my own collection; and the 
original copper coin which I got in Kashmir is now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. Two of the silver coins bear 
the figure of Artemis on the reverse, in evident allusion 
to the king’s name. The third silver coin gives the figure 
of Victory, which is so uncommon on the silver money of 
these Indo-Grecian kings, that I know of but one other 
example, op a recently acquired unique hemidrachma of 
Menander. As this coin bears the title of Dikaios, it 
must have been struck towards the end of his reign; and 
the adoption of the type by Artemidorus, offers another 
point of connection with Menander, besides the general 
style and fabric of the coins. 
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The monograms are limited to three, of which one is 
an obvious compound of Artamita or Artemisias (see 
No. 120). A second, No. 119, is not resolvable; but the 
third, which is found on all the four copper coins, is the 
well-known monogram of Demetrias, No. 58, which was 
most probably the Greek name of the city of Peukelaotis, 
to the north of Peshawar. Both the monograms and the 
find-spots of the coins thus agree in showing that Artemi- 
dorus must have ruled over the Lower Kabul valley, of 
which some city represented by No. 58 monogram was 
the capital. 

On the death of Menander I suppose that Artemidorus, 
his presumed son, may have succeeded to this central 
portion of his wide dominions, while the western territory 
of Kabul was seized by Amyntas, the Eastern Panjab by 
Apollophanes, and all the North and North-west Panjab 
by Hippostratus. As the coins of Artemidorus are 
exceedingly rare, his rule cannot have extended beyond one 
or two years. I suppose him therefore to have reigued 
over the Peshawar valley for a short time immediately 
after the death of Menander, or from s.c. 140 to 138. 


APOLLOPHANES, SoTer. 
B.c. 140. 


It is difficult to say anything regarding a prince who is 
only known to us from five coins, all of the same type. 
These five coins I procured in the Panjab, together with 
several rude coins of Straton I. and Straton II. of the 
same type. As these rude coins of Straton I. bear the 
same monogram as those of Apollophanes, they must 
have been minted at. the same place. This monogram 
(No. 142) Lread as Euthydemia or Sanyala, which was 
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the capital of the Eastern Panjab. The coins of Apollo- 
phanes preserve the full weight of the Indo-Grecian 
hemidrachms, two of the five weighing 37 grains each, 
but the metal is base, and the execution barbarous. I 
may hazard the suggestion that this prince must have 
belonged to the family of Straton and Menander, and 
that he held the Eastern Panjab for a short time just 
before the final extinction of the Greek dominion in 
India. This may have been in 140 B.c., immediately 
after the death of Menander, or perhaps as late as 
135 3.c., after the death of Hippostratus. The rule of 
Apollophanes I suppose to have been brought to a close 
by the increasing power of the native princes, rather than 
by the hostility of his own countrymen. 


TELEPHUS, EVERGETES. 
B.c. 135. 


A single silver coin of this prince was obtained towards 
the close of the Afghan campaign in 1841, which is now 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Its strange types 
offer nothing whatever to guide us in assigning him a 
position either in time or place, and its single monogram 
is not found on the coins of any other Greek prince. 
But as the coin itself is of inferior workmanship, Telephus 
taust be placed towards the close of the Greek rule. I 
should therefore assign him to the year s.c. 135, imme- 
diately after Hippostratus, when he may have ruled either 
in Peshawar, or in the North-west Panjab, for a few 
months before he was subdued by Hermeus. 

The type of the giant with the snaky legs may possibly 
refer to Scythes, the son of Herakles and Echidna accord- 
ing to Herodotus, or of Zeus and Echidna according to 
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Diodorus, who was the eponymous hero of the Scythian 
nations.° If this supposition is correct, the type would 
show some connection with the Scythians. The mother 
of Telephus may perhaps have been a Scythian princess, 
and the type would thus refer to his Scythian descent. 


Hermavus, Sorer. 
B.c. 138—120. 


The coins of Hermeus were found in such numbers at 
Begrim by Masson, that he concluded there must have 
been no less than three different kings of that name.'! To 
the first he assigned the coins given in Pl. XIV., Fig. 11; 
to the second, Fig. 15; and to the third, Fig. 16. But this 
opinion was justly objected to by both R. Rochette and 
Lassen.!2 The conclusion which the former experienced 
and judicious Numismatist drew from the same facts was, 
“that a prince of the name of Hermeus, after Apollo- 
dotus, ruled the country of which Nysa was the capital ; 
and that his reign, judging from the quantity of his 
money, must have been a long one; and that it lasted 
until the Scythian occupation of Bactriana.” From the 
description of the three different coins already given, it 
will be seen that the first and second belong to a single 
king, Hermzeus Soter, and that the third class bears two 
names, that of Hermeus Soter in the Greek legend, and 
of Kujula Kadphizes in the Arian legend. This joint 
appearance of the names of a Greek and a Scythian ruler 
on the same coin offers a convincing proof that [lermzus 
must have been the last of the Indo-Grecian princes, 





10 Herodotus, iv., 9,10. Diodorus, ii., 43. 
1 Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1834, p. 167. 
12 Journal des Savants, April, 1863, p. 194. 
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and that Kyujula Kadphizes must have been the Scythian 
prince who subverted the Greek dominion in India, 
This conclusion is definitely proved by the final dis- 
appearance of the name of Hermaus from the coinage, 
its place being taken by that of the Scythian conqueror 
Kujula Kadphizes in the Greek legend without any 
alteration of the types. 

The coins of Hermzus, which are found in such 
numbers in the Kabul valley, are much less common to 
the east of the Indus, and there the find-spots are limited 
to the north-west portion of the Panjib. The mono. 
grams are very varied, there being no less than twenty 
different kinds on eighty coins which I have examined. 
But of this number no less than twenty-five specimens 
bear No. 48 monogram of Ortospana ; eight bear No. 
139 of Ophiana (all these are Kalliope coins); six bear 
No. 41, of which the reading is doubtful; five bear No. 
58 of Demetrias ; five bear the letters MO, or a combina- 
tion of them; three bear No. 128; and two bear No. 129 
monogram, ‘The last three I read conjecturally as MOYA 
for Multén in the Southern Panjab, but all the other 
places shown by the monograms are in the Kabul valley. 

The types of the coins of Hermeus are few, and offer 
no novelties. The most important coin is the hemi- 
drachma with the portraits of himself and his queen, 
Kalliope, as I understand it to refer to a royal alliance. 
Ilermzus himself I suppose to have heen the brother of 
Amyntas, whom he succeeded on the throne of Kabul about 
B.c. 138. The seated Zeus of Olympus, as well as the 
two curious head-dresses on the coins of Hermzeus, are 
undoubted copies of the coins of Amyntas, but the 
proof of relationship will not be complete until we obtain 
a coin of Hermeus with the Macedonia Kausia. Kalhope 
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may have been the daughter of Menander or Hippo- 
stratus, or even of Amyntas; and perhaps the type of the 
horseman, which is found on all her coins, points to her 
connection with the Macedonian dynasty of Antialkidas. 
But the horseman is also found on the obverse of a single 
hemidrachma of Hermeus himself, which I have lately 
obtained from the Sonipat find. 

The coins of Hermeus, as. already stated, are of three 
distinct kinds :—1, pure Greek, of good workmanship, with 
either the Olympic Zeus, or a horse on the reverse ; 2, rude 
copper coins, with either the seated Zeus or Victory on the 
reverse, and the Greek legend of the obverse invariably 
blundered, offering STHPOS SY instead of SOTHPOS, but 
with the Arian legend perfect ; 3, boldly executed coins 
with the same blunder in the Greek legend, but on the 
reverse, a standing figure of Herakles, with the name and 
titles of the Scythian Prince Kujula Kadphizes in the 
Arian legend. 

The last class is of special interest and importance, as 
it reveals to us not only the name and title of the Scythian 
conqueror, but also the name of his tribe. By comparing 
the two legends of these last coins, we find that the 
conqueror was named KOZOAA KAAA®EC, or KOZOYAO 
KAA@IZHC in Greek, that his title was ZAOOY, and his 
tribe the KOPANO. The Greek ZAOOY, or Zawu, is re- 
presented in the Arian legend in two slightly different 
ways, as Yai and Yaug, or Yavug, which is evidently the 
the same title as Shao-wu, which the Chinese gave to all 
kings who were descendants of the great Scythian ruler 
named Wen.'% This title of Shao or Zao, was afterwards 
changed to Rao, PAO, by Kanishka and his successors, in 





13 Remusat, ‘‘ Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques,” tom. i., pp. 
208, 219, and 227. 
d 
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conformity with a peculiar law of the Turki dialect, which 
changes an initial sh or z to r. ‘The tribal name of 
KOPANO is represented in the Arian legends of the coins by 
Kushdn and Khushdn, and in the inscriptions by Gushdn. 
Here, therefore, we have the same change from sh to r in 
the middle of a word, although the rule, as laid down in 
books, is limited to these letters when they are initial.¥4 
We thus learn from the coins that the Greek dominion 
in India was overthrown by a Scythian chief named 
Kujula Kadphizes, who was the Zau or Shao of the 
Kushdn tribe. Now, turning to the Chinese authorities, 
we find that sometime before the Christian era, the chief 
of the Kuei-shwang tribe of the great Yuchi, named 
Khiu-tsiu-ki, subjected the other four tribes of the nation, 
and assuming the title of “ King of the Kuei-shwang, or 
Kushdn, conquered Kaofu, Kipiu, and Hantha, or Ophiana, 
Kophene, and Parthia.'® 

This account is confirmed by the few notices of classical 
authors regarding the overthrow of the Greek dominion 
in Bactria, and the name of the ruling tribe of Scythians 
who caused its downfall. From Trogus we learn that 
Bactria and Sogdiana were occupied by the Scythian 
tribes of Sarance (read Sarauce to agree with Strabo’s 
Sagarauke) and Asiani; and, afterwards, that the Aszani 
gave kings to the Tochari, and overthrew the Sarduche,"* 
for whom I believe that we must again read Sarauce 


14 That this law was actually extended to these same letters 
in the middle of words we learn from the Greek forms of 
KANHPKE and OOHPKE, which correspond with Kanishka 
and Hurishka of the inscriptions. 

‘5 Remusat, ‘‘ Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques,’’i., 222. 

16 Trogi Pomp. Prolog., c. 41 :—‘ Scythice gentes Sarance et 
Asiani Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos ;” c. 42: ‘‘ Addite res 
Scythice, reges Thocarorum Asiani, interitusque Sarducharum.” 
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or Sagarauke. Here the Asiani are evidently the 
Kushdn tribe, who gave kings to the whole nation of 
the Yuchi, or Tochari, and subdued Kaofu and Kipiu. 
The war with the Parthians is confirmed by the classical 
accounts of the death of Phraates II. (Arsakes VII.) 
in battle with the Scythians in s.c. 126, and of the 
death of his successor, Artabanus II., in battle with the 
Thogartt in B.c. 123.17 In these, Thogariz, we have the 
Tochari, and we thus learn that the Tochari or Yucht, 
had actually come into conflict with the Parthians before 
the death or deposal of Hermezeus. 

In the Chinese Khiu-tsiu-ki, the conqueror of Kophene 
and Parthia, I recognise Kujula Kadphizes of the coins, 
the overthrower of the Greek dominion in the Kabul 
valley, and the successful leader of the Thogarii or Tochari 
against Phraates and Artabanus of Parthia. According 
to the Chinese authorities, these events took place about 
one hundred years after the embassy of Chang-kian to the 
Yuchi, which dates from B.c. 139 to 126, or perhaps from 
their first settlement in Bactria, after the death of their 
king, Lao-shang, which took place in B.c. 163. <Khieu- 
tstu-ki died at eighty-four years of age, and his son, 
Yen-kao-ching, extended his conquests far into India, to- 
wards the south and east. If we allow forty or fifty years 
to the reign of the long-lived father, the reign of the son 
may be fixed at from s.c. 80 to 60, or just one hundred 
years after the first occupation of Bactria by the Yuchi. 
Or, if we must accept the embassy of Chang-kian as the 
starting point, 1 would take the year s.c. 139, in which 
he left China, and curtail] the vague number of “ about 
one hundred years” to seventy-five or eighty years, and 


17 Justini, xlii. 1, 2. 
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thus bring the Chinese date into accord with that derived 
from the classical authorities, by referring to the conquests 
of Yen-kao-ching in India, about s.c. 60. 

My view of the career of Hermzus may be summed up 
as follows :—He was most probably the brother of Amyntas, 
and succeeded him on the throne of Kabul about s.c. 138. 
By his marriage with the Princess Kalliope, he must have 
increased his power, and perhaps also his dominions. To 
this marriage I would assign the acquisition of the Lower 
Kabul valley, with its capital Demetrias. About s.c. 135, 
he probably took advantage of the death of Hippostratus 
to extend his rule into the Panjab, and to add the rich 
city of Taxila to his kingdom. His dominions would then 
have stretched from Kabul on the west, to the Hydaspes 
on the east, and to Ghazniand Multan on the south. For 
some years he probably ruled in peace, until about s.c. 
128, when the Su, or Seka Scythians, under Vonones and 
Moas, being driven from Bactria towards the south, took 
possession of Kabul and Ghazni. I suppose that Hermzus 
may then have applied for aid to their powerful enemy, 
the leader of the Tochari, on whose advance the Sakas, or 
Sace@ retired to the south and east, where they established 
several petty kingdoms '® under Vonones and his relatives 
in Ghozni and Kandahar, and under Moas in the Panjab. 
To this period I refer the ruder coins of late date, (PI. 
XIV., Fig. 14), on which the equivalent of the Greek title 
of Soter is omitted in the Arian legend of the reverse, and 
also those shown in P]. XIV., Fig. 15, with the type of 
Victory, and the sounding title of ‘‘ great king of kings,” 





18 Remusat, ‘‘ Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques,”’ i., 205:—‘‘ Le 
roi des Sai (Sakas or Sace) vint au mididemeurer dans le Kipin 
(Kophene). Les tribus des Sai se divisérent et se disperserent 
de maniére a former ca et 1a differens royaumes.” 
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which was employed only in the Arian legends of this new 
money for the benefit of his native subjects. 

From this time, about B.c. 126, I suppose Hermzus to 
have been a mere pageant king, under the protection of 
the great Scythian conqueror, Kujula Kadphizes, the chief 
of the Kush&an tribe, and leader of the whole nation of 
Yuchi, or Tochari. As the coins with the joint names are 
common, this state of affairs must have lasted for some 
years, until it was finally closed either by the death or 
removal of Hermzus, about s.c. 120." 

Thus ended the Greek dominion in the East, after a 
brief but brilliant career of upwards of one hundred and 
twenty years, from the first establishment of the indepen- 
dent kingdoms of Bactriana, Ariana, and India, by Diodotus 
and his contemporaries, Pantaleon and Antimachus. But, 
though the political power of the Greeks had thus gone 
for ever, yet the far greater power of intellect and civilisa- 
tion still remained with the Hellenized subjects of the 
Scythian kings. Their influence was shown by the adop- 
tion of the Greek religion aud the Greek language by 
Vonones and Moas and their successors, as well as by the 
great conqueror, Kujula Kadphizes, and his successors. 
So deeply rooted was this influence of a superior civilisation, 
that the Greek alphabet and language were still employed 
by the Scythian chiefs, Kanishka Huvishka and Vasu 
Deva, more than a century after the complete extinction 
of the Greek kingdom of Hermzus. 





19 In the Hindu Puranas the duration of the Yavana, or Greek 
rule, in India, is said to have been eighty-two years. If we 
reckon this number back from 120 or 126 3.0. we obtain from 
202 to 208 3.0. for the Indian conquests of Demetrius during 
the lifetime of his father, Euthydemus. Perhaps the same 
thing is intended by Ferishta in the length of reign, ninety 
years, assigned to Jona (or Yavana) Raja, one of the successors 
of Sansarchand, or Chandragupta. 
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(Conclusion.) 
By Masor-GENERAL A. CUNNINGHAM, R.E. 


ON THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF THE GREEKS OF 
BACTRIANA, ARIANA, AND INDIA. 


Tue coinage of the Eastern Greeks, which I have 
attempted to describe in the foregoing pages, presents 
several very important deviations from the systems 
followed by their countrymen in Europe and Western 
Asia, which I now propose to examine in some detail. 
The weights of the various coins from Diodotus to 
Hermeus show that the Eastern Greeks followed the 
monetary system of Athens, which had been already 
adopted by Alexander the Great and his immediate 
successors. To this system the Greek kings of Bactriana 
steadily adhered; but the Greek kings of India, from 
the very first, departed from the Attic system in the 
mass of their copper money, as shown in the coins of 
Pantaleon and Agathokles, which are of the same weight, 
and of tle same square shape, as the previously existing 
Indian money.! They also reproduce the same type of 


‘It is a curious fact that the first two Mughal Emperors of 
India, Baber and Humayun, adhered to the style of coinage of 
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the maneless Indian lion on the reverse, and even exhibit 
the same peculiarities of fabric in the deeply indented 
small square die of one side, and the loss of one or more 
corners, by the adjustment of the original square or oblong 
blank piece of metal to the required weight. A few copper 
coins of Agathokles also show the adoption of the sacred 
Bodhi tree surrounded by a Buddhist railing, and of the 
Indian symbol, which is usually called a Chaitya, but 
which I believe to be a conventional representation of 
Mount Meru. The square form thus introduced by the 
first kings was continued down to the close of the Greek 
rule under Hermzus, when it disappears suddenly with 
the advent of the Indo-Scythian princes. 

Another novelty was the introduction of a nickel 
coinage by the Indo-Grecian kings Pantaleon and 
Agathokles, which was copied by Euthydemus. The use 
of nickel is confined to the money of these three princes 
—by previous writers these nickel coins had always 
been described as silver; but when I began to write the 
present account of these Eastern Greek coins I was led 
to examine them more carefully, and as I felt satisfied 
that they were not silver, I placed them in the hands of 
my friend Dr. Walter Flight, of the British Museum, who 
kindly undertook to make a quantitative analysis of a coin 
of Euthydemus. The result was most unexpected, as it 
revealed the fact that these coins owe their whiteness 
entirely to the presence of nickel, which amounts to as 
much as 20 per cent., while the mass of the metal, or 
upwards of 77 per cent., is pure copper, the remainder 
being composed of small quantities of cobalt, iron, tin, 


their own country; but their successors adopted the Indian 
system of coinage, which was in general use, and which they 
found it impossible to suppress. 
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and sulphur. This coinage, therefore, as Dr. Flight 
remarks, “essentially consists of an alloy of copper and 
nickel,” the proportions differing but little from that of 
the 5 and 10 centime pieces of Belgium, which are com- 
posed of 70:4 of copper and 25°55 of nickel. Much 
interest was excited by this discovery, as “nickel was 
first shown to be a metal by Cronstedt in 1751.” But 
although the use of nickel is comparatively recent in 
Europe, yet, as Dr. Flight observes, it has “formed a 
very constant constituent of some of the alloys known 
to the Chinese, especially packfony, tutenag, and white 
copper. The last alloy is composed of copper 79°4, 
nickel, 16°02, and iron 4°58, which is almost the same as 
that of the Indo-Grecian and Belgian alloys. Dr. 
Flight subsequently made a qualitative analysis of 
another white coin of Euthydemus, two coins of 
Agathokles, and one of Pantaleon, all of which gave 
precisely the same results, as they were found to contain 
much copper, and a considerable amount of nickel, with 
a little iron, a trace of tin, and no silver. 

It would be very interesting if we could ascertain from 
whence this nickel was procured. I incline to the opinion 
that it must have come from China. Quintus Curtius, 
however, mentions that, near the junction of the Five 
Panjab Rivers, Alexander received from the Oxydrace 
and Malli, a present of 100 talents of “ white iron,” 
(ferri candidi).2 I conclude that this was certainly not 
tin, which is a soft metal, and was besides very well 
known to the Greeks. But as nickel is both hard and 
magnetic, as well as white, it might be justly described as 
white iron. In the Greek Anthology also I find mention 





2 Vit. Alexand., ix. 8. 
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of an “Indian brass as white as silver,” by the poet 
Krinagoras, who was a contemporary of Strabo.3 
XaAxeov dpyipew pe maveixedov, 'Ivdicév épyov, 
“Odrmny, ndictou Eeiviov «is éErapov, 
*Hyap, tel 70 Se veto yeveOduov, te Siuwvos, 
Tlépmret ynOopévn atv ppevi Kpwvaydpns. 
Which I translate as follows :— 
‘This drinking-cup of Indian brass, 
As silver white, Krinagoras, 
To Simon’s son, his best of friends, 
A loving birth-day present sends,” 

I think it possible that the names of “ white iron,” and 
“white or silvery brass,” like that of “ white copper,” 
may refer to one of the Chinese alloys of nickel. Com- 
merce has always been active between India and China, 
and it was very easy for a merchant to reach the 
Panjab and Kabul from the western coast of India. One 
of the Buddhist legends in fact refers to the shipwreck 
of Kdka-Prabhdsan, a “merchaut of Taxila,” on the east 
coast of India. 

At what value these nickel coins passed current can 
only be conjectured; but it seems probable that they 
may have been odoli, as I notice that the three nickel- 
striking kings have nosilver oboli, while, on the contrary, 
their contemporary Antimachus I., as well as their suc- 
cessors Demetrius and Eukratides, all have silver oboli, 
and no nickel coins. The one would therefore appear to 
have been intended as a substitute for the other; but the 
nickel coins soon fell into disuse, either from some 
inconvenience, or from the difficulty of procuring a 





3 Anthologia Greca. Lipsiw, vi. 261. With reference to the 
name of Olpe I may mention that the relic-caskets found in the 
Buddhist Topes of the Panjab are now called Harpa. 
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sufficient supply of the metal. No trace of nickel has yet 
been discovered in any of the purely Indian coinages. 

I now come to the consideration of the influence which 
the previously existing Indian money had upon the 
monetary system of the Greeks, who ruled over the Kabul 
valley and North-west India. The monetary system of 
Athens is well known; but for the purpose of comparison 
with that of India it is necessary to give the names and 
weights of the various coins of both systems in some detail. 

The silver drachma was the unit of the Athenian money. 
Its exact weight has not been absolutely determined; but 
it is generally admitted to have been somewhat over 67 
English grains. For the sake of convenience of calcula- 
tion I have adopted the value of 67-2 English grains, 
which differs by only one-hundredth of a grain from the 
mean value deduced by no less than eleven of the principal 
writers on the subject :— 


1 Greaves . : . . . | 67:00 grains. 
2 Bernard . 7 : 7 - | 67:00, 
3 Eisenschmidt . ° . - | 68:20 ,, 
4 Birch . . . ; - | 68:00 =, 
5 Raper . * . . | 6650 ,, 
6 Barthelemy . 5 : - | 67:24 ,, 
7 Letronne . . : ‘ . | 67°37 ,, 
8 Hussey . : ; . . | 66°50 ,, 
9 Leake . ; ; 7 - | 67°50, 
10 Béckh . 7 ‘ - | 67°37, 
ll Lenormant . 2 . . | 66°69 ,, 


Mean of 11 = 67°21 English grains. 


The learned Béckh adopts the valuation of Barthelemy 
of 67:24 English grains, which is almost the same as the 
mean value just obtained. In the Masson collection at 
the East India Museum there is a bronze astragalus, or 
knuckle-bone, weighing 402 grains, which I take to be a 
weight of 6 drachmas, or one-thousandth part of a talent. 
If this assignment is correct, the astragalus gives exactly 

b 
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67 grains to the drachma. I believe therefore that the 
value which I have adopted of 67:2 English grains is as 
nearly accurate as it is now possible to determine. The 
convenience of this value is very great; for it is 
not only a finite fraction itself, but it is continually 
divisible by 2, as a finite fraction, down to 0:7 of a 
grain, or one-sixteenth of an obolus. It also gives the 
whole number of 112 grains for 10 oboli, and fixes the 
Pheenician drachma at 56 grains, the Macedonian drachma 
at 112 grains, and the Hebrew shekel at 224 grains, all 
in whole numbers. It makes its own talent equal to 57-6 
English pounds, with a finite fraction, aud makes other 
talents equally compact, and therefore readily convertible 
into English money. 

The gold coin of Alexander was the stater, a piece of 2 
Attic drachmas in weight, or 134°4 grains, and the 
counterpart of the Persian daric. 

The silver coins of Alexander and his successors, the 
Greeks of Syria, Bactriana, and India, were the following 
multiples and divisions of the drachma :— 


ATTIC SILVER. 


1 | Dekadraehmon 10 drachmas , 672:0 English grains. 
2 | Tetradrachmon 4 7 268°8 1 ms 
3 | Didrachmon 2 ‘i 134°4 _ y 
4 | Dracuma 1 7 67°2 ‘i i) 
5 | Tetrobolon 4 oboli 44:8 i i; 
6 | Hemidrachma 3 336 ” is 
7 | Diobolon 2. 22:4 “ 1% 
8 | Trihemiobolion 4, 16°8 < ” 
9 bolus 1, 112, i 
10 | Hemiobolion 3» 56 as se 
11 | Tetartobolion 4 » 28 =, . 








* At the Borrell sale there was sold a hemiobolion of Athens 
weighing 5°7 grains. 

° There are two specimens of the Tetartobolion in the British 
Museum, weighing only 2°5 grains each. 
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Specimens of all these denominations are found amongst 
the coins of the Greek princes of Bactriana and India, 
excepting only Nos. 1, 8, and 11. 

The copper coins of the Seleukidaw, the successors of 
Alexander in Syria, adhere very closely to the weights of 
the silver money, the unit being the chalkous of about 
one drachma in weight. The actual weights vary very 
much, as indeed might be expected in copper coins. 
Amongst 145 specimens which I have weighed, I find 
large coins of Seleukus I. ranging from 59 to 70 and 73 
grains, and smaller ones of 35 and 19 grains:—large coins 
of Antiochus I. from 57 to 68, and smaller ones from 30 
to 35, the lowest being 19 grains. Other classes range 
up to 130 grains, 190 grains, and from 261 to 273 grains, 
and in the single case of Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, up to 
518, 551, and 563 grains. The mean of five of these 
large coins would give a tetradrachmon of 269-2 grains, 
and a drachma of 67°3, or only one-tenth of a grain 
higher than the standard which I have adopted. I con- 
clude therefore that the copper coins of the Seleukide 
followed the same system of weights that was used for the 
gold and silver money. The chalkous or copper unit 
would therefore be equal to 1 drachma in weight, or 67:2 
grains, which gives the rate of silver to copper as 48 
to 1, as 6 obols x 8 chalki give 48 chalki to the 
drachma. As the rate in India at the same period was 
50 to 1, I have no hesitation in adopting the above rate 
of 48 to 1 for the copper coins of the Seleukide of Syria, 
as well as for the Greek kings of Bactria. According to 
this conclusion the weights of the various multiples and 
divisions of the cha/kous will be as follows :— 
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ATTIC COPPER. 


8 Chalki . . « « . | 1 obolus , 537°6 grains, 
6, Tritemorion | 2 s,, 403-2 ,, 
4, Hemiobolion 7 95 2688, 
3 y Trichalkon = 45 2016 = ,, 
De 45 Dichalkon Sy 1344, 
1 CHaLkKovus ee teh Soey { i 67:2, 
i ” Lepton 1» 33°6 ” 
ie Hemilepton [35 ,, 168, 


The quarter, the half, and the three-quarter obolus 
were frequently made of silver; but in the Seleukide 
series there are several examples of the hemiobolion in 
copper, and even of the full obolus in the single case of 
Antiochus IV., Epiphanes. Copper oboli are in fact men- 
tioned by Lucian. The chalkous itself was, as its name 
implies, always of copper, although its equivalent, the 
kollybus, had been a silver coin. According to Pollux 
the chalkous contained seven Jepta, which is a division 
hitherto unheard of either in weights or measures, and 
which I firmly believe could never have been used on 
account of its extreme inconvenience. According to my 
view the lepton was one half of the chalkous, a value which 
I have adopted for the following reasons :—the word Aemros 
means “husked,” and must therefore refer to a ‘“ husked 
grain of barley,” which was the smallest weight in the 
Greek scale, just as the lepton was the smallest piece of 
money. Speaking of the Lapis Lydius, or touchstone, 
Theophrastus,6 mentions that “ the assays are taken from 
the smallest quantity, for the least weight is a grain of 
barley, the next the Kollybus, then the quarter, then 
the half obol, from which they ascertain the amount of 
the alloy.” According to this account the lepton was one- 
sixteenth of the obolus in weight, that is ys of 11.2 


1 








* King, p. 52. 
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grains, or exactly seven-tenths, 0°7, of an English grain, 
which is in fact the actual weight of a grain of “ husked 
barley,’—Maimonides (or Mamua), quoting the Misna, 
makes the mea, or later Jewish obol of 11:2 grains, 
consist of 16 barley-corus, each of which was therefore 0°7 
of an English grain, 

Originally the lepton was not a coin, but simply the 
smallest practical weight applied to gold and silver. But 
seven-tenths of a grain of silver being equal to 48 times 
that weight of copper, the Jepton, after the introduction 
of copper money, became an actual coin, weighing 33:6 
grains, or one-half of the chalkous. The same value 
of the lepton may also be deduced from a comparison 
of a passage in Polybius with a well-known saying of 
St. Mark. From the first we learn that the assarion 
was equal to half an obolus, or 4 chalki.?7 The Roman 
quadrans was therefore equal to the chalkous; and as St. 
Mark says that the quadrans contained two Jdepta,8 the 
lepton must have been exactly one-half of the chalkous, 
It follows also that the ollybus, which ranged between 
the lepton and quarter obol, must have been one-eighth 
of an obol, or 1°4 grain of silver, and was therefore of the 
same value as the chalkous. 

The Indian monetary system was essentially original, 
as it differed from the Greek, and from all other 
systems, in its unit of weight, as well as in its scale of 
multiples. The yava, or “ barley-corn,” is not known 
to Hindu metrology, but the unit of the system is the 
rati, the bright red and black seed of the gunja, or hemp 
plant (Abrus precatorius), the whole of the Indian money, 
whether of gold, silver, or copper, being certain multiples 





 Polyb., ii. 15. 
* St. Mark’s Gospel, xii. 42: Aerra v0, 6 ete xodpavTys. 
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of this one well-known unit. The Assyrian and Lydian, 
and the Babylonian and Persian systems, as well as that 
of the Greeks, were raised chiefly by sixes, while the 
Indian system was raised by fours, with a sparing use of 
fives in the higher multiples. Its nomenclature also is quite 
different, and the common form of the money is not 
round, but square. Altogether the differences are so 
great and so marked, that I have no hesitation in stating 
my conviction that the Indian monetary system is the 
original invention of the Hindu mind. 

The rati, in Sanskrit raktika, or the ‘‘ red seed,’’ is also 
known by the name of tu/avija, or ‘ weight seed.” It is 
still used all over India, and from 1849 to 1863 I collected 
several thousands of seeds at ten different places, from 
Taxila to Multan in the Panjab, from Haridwar on the 
Ganges to Chauderi in Malwa, and from Kosdmbi on the 
Jumna to Prome in Burma. Rejecting all the largest 
and smallest seeds out of the whole number of 5,327, I 
found, on the 21st March, 1869, when they were all 
thoroughly dry, that one thousand sound and tolerably 
even-sized seeds gave an average weight of 1-823 
English grains. The weighments made by other inquirers 
have given very nearly the same result. 








i Grains. 
' Sir William Jones. . | 1°8333 | reading 14 instead of 14%. 


| Sir Walter Elliot : . | 18127 | Numismatic Gleanings, p. 87. 
Shakespear ‘ . . | 1:7966 | Hindustani Dictionary, 7 voce. 
Mr. Laidlay .. ; . | 1 8250 | Weighed for me in Calcutta. 
Author. . : . | 18230 





The mean of these five values is 1°8181 grains, or, if 
we omit Sir William Jones’s result as doubtful, the mean 
of the four values is 1°8143 grains. 

I obtained nearly the samme value for the rati from a 
comparison of the weights of five other different kinds of 
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seeds, which are referred to in Indian tables of weight. 
Thus the rati seed is said to be equal to 5 rice seeds, or 
8 barley-corns, to one-half of a mdshaka, or small bean, 
to one-fifth of a mdsha, or common bean, and to one- 
eighth of a mdsha, or large black bean. My weighments 
of all these kinds of seeds gave the following results :— 


Grains. Each. Rati. 


1,000 rice seeds . : 358°5 0°3585 x 6 = 1°7925 
700 barleycorns, husked . 418°5 0°5978 x 3 = 17934 
600 mashaka, small beans 1,791°0 35820 2 = 1°7910 

60 bakala, common beans 546-0 9-1000 6 = 1:8200 
10 masha, black beans . 146:0 | 14:6000 8 | = 1°8250 


The average of these five kinds of grains gives 1‘8044 as 
the approximate weight of the vati; and taking the two 
results 1:8143 and 1°§044, we obtain 1'8093 as the true value 
of the actual rati. But the weights of very few of the 
existing ancient silver coins come up to this high standard, 
although mafiy of the copper coins reach it, and a few 
even exceed it. For al] practical purposes, however, I 
find it extremely convenient and sufficiently accurate to 
assume the value of the rat at 1:75 English grain, which 
is the value that has already been adopted by Mr. Thomas 
on the evidence of the coins themselves.° 

The most ancient coins of India were the pana of 
copper, the £drsha or kdrshapana of silver, and the suvarna 
of gold, with their subdivisions. All of these are mentioned 
in the Laws of Manu and in the Buddhist Sutras. In 
Manu most of the fines are stated in sums of panas, from 
1 pana up to 1,000 panas. The exceptions are 1 and 5 
mdshas of silver, 5 rektikas of gold or silver, 1 mdsha, 
1 suvarna, and 6 nishkas of gold. In another place 


Laws of Manu, - Haughton, vili. 274; xi. 142; viti, 
138, 400. 
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Manu gives the weights of these different coins as follows," 
to which I have added a few names from other sources :— 


GOLD. 
6 raktikas == 1 masha = 8°75 grains. 
16 mashas = 1 suvarna = 14000 _ ,, 
4 suvarnas = 1 pala, or nishka = 560°00 _,, 
10 palas = 1 dharana = 660000 _ ,, 
SILVER. 
2raktikas = 1 mashaka = 3°50 grains. 
2 mashakas = }tangka . = 700 , 
4 mashakas = 1 tangka . = 1400 ,, 
2tangkas = 1lkona . . . , _= 2800 ,, 
16 mashakas = 1 dharana, or kérsha, or purdna = 66°00 _,, 
10 dharanas = 1 satamana = 36000 _ ,, 
COPPER. 
80 raktikas = 1 pana = 140 grains. 
40 Sy = lardhbapana = 70 ,, 
20 me = 1 kakini = $5 ,, 
10 $5 c= 4kakini = 175, 


From the Lilavati we learn that 16 panas were equal 
to 1 dharana or kdrsha of silver, and in the Amara Kosha 
we find that the pana was also called a ‘‘ copper karsha,” 
and the suvarna a “ golden karsha.”? 


Gop. 

The actual weights of these coins are stated above ; but 
all of them have not yet been found by our collectors. 
No one to my knowledge has seen a suvarna; but I 
possess two small gold coins, and there is a third specimen 
in the East India Museum, which appear to be quarter 
suvarnas. My two specimens weigh 33°75 and 33:25 
grains respectively, which might possibly be taken for 
the quarter Greek stater. But I am not aware that such 
a coin ever existed in gold, and I think it more probable 
that these three coins are actual quarter suvarnas of 37°5 


" Laws of Manu, viii, 184, 185, 137. 

Laws of Manu, viii. 136-404. 

‘3 Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 658, note; ‘ tho half of a half 
of a half of a pana.” 
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grains, the original weight of the old Hindu system prior 
to the invasion of Alexander. They are rather too heavy 
for the Attic scale, as the heaviest would give a drachma 
of 67°5 grains. 


SILVER. 


The silver coins are the most common of all the ancient 
Indian money. There were upwards of 200 specimens in 
the Mackenzie collection gathered in Southern India," 
about 500 in the Masson collection made in Kabul, and 
373 in the Stacy collection made in North-west India, 
and there are 227 in the British Museum. Not less than 
1,000 of these coins from all parts of India have been in 
my possession, but of this number 250 were received by 
exchange from the Stacy collection. 

About one-fourth of these punch-marked coins are 
round or oval, and three-fourths square or oblong, the 
former being apparently the older, as the pieces are 
generally more worn, and are always of less weight than 
the square coins, which besides frequently preserve the 
marks of the chisel by which they were cut into blanks. 
Some of these punch-marked coins are upwards of one 
inch in length, by three-quarters of an inch in breadth, 
and very thin. But the general size is from half to three- 
quarters of an inch in length by half an inch in breadth. 

The mint weight of these old silver coins has been fixed 
at 56 grains, which is that of the Adrsha, or kdrshapana, 
of Manu. Of the 10 best specimens in the British 
Museum Mr. Thomas found the average weight to be 
52°98 grains, the heaviest being 54, and the lightest 52 
grains. Of the 250 coins which I got from the Stacy 





4 Col. Mackenzie notes that ‘‘ these coins are very common 
throughout India, but particularly in the South.” 
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collection I found no less than 22 of 54 grains, 1 of 54:5, 
2 of 55, and 1 of 55°5 grains, the 10 heaviest giving an 
average of 54-4 grains. Of the 10 heaviest of my other 
specimens there are 2 of 56:5 grains, 1 of 56, 4 of 55:5 
and 3 of 55 grains, the average being 55°6 grains. Thus 
the mean weight of the 20 heaviest coins that I have 
possessed is 55 grains. Good specimens generally weigh 
from 50 to 52 grains, but the great mass of the worn 
coins is much lighter, the average of 700, which I have 
weighed at different times, being only 47°82 grains. 

To fix the value of these old Hindu kdrshas we must 
ascertain the actual amount of pure silver that they 
contain, which varies very much in different specimens. 
For this purpose I had the following assays made during 
the course of the last twenty years :— 


By native goldsmiths in India. 


Per cent. 
20 coins at Gwalior . : ; . ; . 75:2 silver. 
» Multan. j : 3 . 756 4, 
12 » Rangoon . 3 é : ; . 756 ,, 
10 » Gaya : ; . . : - 95 4, 
2 (Cy, i Pes ka a? a Ee RETR 
10, _ SS oe a me An BETS 
23 3 ” : : . . . . 61 «, 
4 » Naini Tal. . ‘ : . . 863 =, 
104 coins gave. . . ; ; : . 79°76 per cent. 
By Messrs. Johnson and Matthey, London. 
Per cent, 
1 round coin ‘ 5 . ‘ . ‘ . 83-3 silver. 
l square ,, - 3 . é a . » 7194 yy 
1 y» ” . . . . . . - 760 4, 
1 ” ” 760 4, 
Poe, ge RA ee ee we. RB ag 
5 coins gave ‘ ‘ . Fi . 2 . 78°31 per cent. 
By F. Claudet, Assay Office, London. 
Per cent. 
1 coin gave : ¢ : 5 s : . 77:5 silver. 
1 ” 76°9 yy 
1 ” . . 2 . . 7 . 16:7 ” 
re Ok ee a te IO 
4 coins gave : ; : . : . . 76°77 per cent. 
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Taking all the assays together, the result is that the 113 
coins show a mean amount of silver equal to 79°05 per 
cent., which may be considered as equal to 80 per cent., 
or four-fifths, leaving the remaining one-fifth for copper 
alloy. The amount of pure silver in a full weight coin of 
56 grains would therefore be only four-fifths of 56, or 
44°8 grains,—which is exactly equal to 4 Attic oboli, or 
two-thirds of a drachma. Here then we see how well the 
kdrsha would have fitted in with the Attic monetary 
system adopted by the Greek kings of Kabul. It is true 
that it was different in shape, and of a rude appearance ; 
but these distinctive features were in its favour, as it 
could not be mistaken for anything else. It was a 4 obol 
piece even in the dark. 

The half karsha of the same fabric is very rarely met 
with. I possess three specimens, but one only appears to 
have been a complete coin originally, the other two being 
simply the halves of full /drsha pieces, made by cutting them 
intwo. A large number (274) of half karshas, but of 
a different kind, was found near Shahjahinpur in Rohil- 
khand, of which I examined 150 specimens, all of which 
were thick oblong pieces. The mean weight was 25°34 
grains; but I found no less than 11 specimens weighing 
28 grains each, which fully confirms the full weight of 
56 grains, which I have adopted for the Adrsha itself. 

Tn the cave inscriptions of Bombay mention is frequently 
made of the pddika, which is said to be the one-hundredth 
part of a suvarna. But as its literal meaning is “ one- 
fourth,” the pddika must also be the quarter of some well- 
known coin. This could only have been the hdrsha, be- 
cause 4 pddikas were equal to one-twenty-fifth of the 
suvarna, which is the exact value of the kdrsha. The 
padika was therefore the equivalent of the silver tangha 

d 
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or } kdrsha, which is the same as the panam, or funam, 
of the present day,—whether of gold or of silver. Another 
name for the same coin was pdddharana, or the “ quarter 
dharana.”’ This quarter kdrsha, or silver tanghka, I have 
never seen of the same fabric as that of the full and half 
hdrskas. But 1 possess a number of small silver coins (51) 
of another kind from Mathura, which include specimens of 
the half, quarter, and one-eighth fdrsha. The common 
mark upon these coins is the figure of a dog. Thirty-two 
of them assayed together yielded 81-9 per cent. of silver, 
which agrees very closely with the average out-turn of 
79°05 obtained from the other coins. They are, however, 


quite different from them, both in appearance and in 
fabric. 


Copper. 


The unit of the old Indian copper money was the pana, 
weighing 80 ratzs, or 140 grains.° This was subdivided 
into halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths, of all of 
which I possess numerous specimens. All except the 
last division are mentioned by Manu, who fixes the amount 
of the ferry tolls at 1 pana for an empty cart, 3 pana for 
a loaded man, + pana for a woman or ox, and § for an 
unloaded man. The pana is the unit throughout ; and it 
was such a common and well-known sum that it was 
fixed as the daily wage of the lowest class of servants, in 
addition to their food. 

But our collections contain many coins much heavier 
than the pana, of which the square copper pieces hearing 
an elephant and a lion, the prototypes of the coins 
of Pantaleon and Agathokles, are the best known 








* Laws of Manu, viii. 186. ‘A karsha, or 80 raktikas of 
copper, is called a pana, or keérshapana,” 
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examples. From 34 of these coins I find that the average 
weight is 182°5 grains, that of Pantaleon’s coins from 9 
specimens being 181 grains, and that of Agathokles’ coins 
from 15 specimens being 180 grains. The average of all 
three is 181-1 grains, which it will be remembered is just 
100 times the mean weight of the actual rati seed as 
previously determined. There is no mention of such a 
piece of money by name, but as it is exactly one-fourth 
greater than the pana of 80 rati seeds, it must be the coin 
referred to by Manu, where he fixes the fine for cattle 
trespass at 1} pana.'6 This sum no doubt refers to a 
decimal scale of money, which was reckoned in panas 
only: for in the later lawgiver, Yajnyavalkya, the scale of 
fines included 24, 5, 10, 124, 25, 50, 100, 200, 250, and 
500 panas. Manu has also fines of 12, 25, 100 and 500 
panas, and the decimal division of the pana, or 8 raktikas, 
is mentioned as the fine for an indolent servant.” The 
weight of this coin would have been only 14 grains; but 
small as it seems, I possess several specimens of this 
“tenth of a pana,’”’ which range from 12 to 14 grains. I 
have also a few specimens of much smaller coins weighing 
only 7 to 73 grains, which must have been either one- 
sixteenth or one-twentieth of the pana. The latter is 
perhaps the more probable, as its value would have been 
exactly equal to one ganda of four cowrees. 

The curious subdivisions 1} and 24 panas seem at first 
to have no connection with the silver portion of the 
Indian scheme, as the silver kdrsha was equal to 16 copper 
panas. But on referring to the suvarna, or gold unit, 
which was equal to 25 Adrshas, of silver, we see that 100 
panas were cqual to 6} kdrshas or } suvarna, so that there 





® Laws of Manu, vill. 210. 
" Tbid., vil. 215. 
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were 400 panas in the suvarna. The small sums of 2} 
and 1} panas were consequently equal to 73, and 5}, of 
the suvarna. 


The scale of Indian copper coins was as follows :— 


Grains, 

5 panas ae . 700 to 720 

3g a 4a oe 525 ,, 540 

2 —C«s, te See, 350 ,, 360 

1i oy, oO st, we 175 ,, 180 

1 PANA 20 gandas 140 ,, 144 == 80 cowrees. 
3 ” 0 ” 70 ” 72 = 40 ” 
t+ oy 1 kakini 35 ,, 36 = 20 ‘ij 
eo» | FF » 17°5,, 18 == 10 55 
5 » | 2 gandas 14 ,, 14-4 = 8 is 
Ys oo | 2 kakini 8:75,, 9 = 5 <i 
vs ” 1 ganda 75, 7:2 = 4 ” 


By comparing these weights with those of the copper 
coins of the Seleukidz already given, it will be seen at a 
glance that the pana was but a trifle greater than a 
dichalkon, and that the quarter pana or kdkini was a close 
equivalent of the /epton. The two systems of the copper 
money were thus in complete harmony. I am therefore 
quite satisfied that the old Hindu panas and hdhinis 
passed current freely along with the chalki and lepta, as 
change for the Greek drachmas and oboli; and I have no 
doubt that cowree shells played an important part in all 
the daily purchases of the common people, just as they 
do now. The following table shows the comparative 
values of Greek and Indian moncy of all the usual deno- 
minations :— 
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GREEK. INDIAN. 

GOLD. SILVER. COPPER, SILVER, correrR. SHELLS. 
Stater. |Drachms. |Oboli.| Chalki.|Lepte. ‘Karshas.!'Tangkas. Panas, | Kakinis. Cowrees.; 
1 20 120 | 960 equal 30 120 480 38,400 
4 10 60 | 480 i 15 60 240 19,200 
t 6 80 | 240 ar 7} 30 120 9,600 
10 2 12 96 9 3 12 48 3,840 
zy l 6 48 1} 6 24 1,920 

2 4 32 ‘3 1 4 16 1,280 
5 3 24 Ps 3 12 960 
4 2 16 5 i 2 8 640 
i 13 12 o a 1} 6 480 
é 1 8 > . 1 4 320 
q 6 i i # 3 240 

3 ; * o $ 2 16 | 

4 ” t 1 4 80 | 
ry 1 ay ev + 2 40 
$ 1 ” ra 1 20 




















Having thus shown how happily the principal pieces of 


Indian money would have fitted in with all the denomi- 
nations of Greek money of the Attic scale, it now remains 
ouly to establish the fact, which I have hitherto assumed, 
that the Hindus were in actual possession of a real coinage 
at the time of Alexander’s expedition. Wilson thought 
it “likely that the currency of the country consisted 
chiefly, if not exclusively, of lumps of gold and silver, not 
bearing any impression, until the Hindus had learned the 
usefulness of money from their Bactrian neighbours, and 
from their commerce, especially with Rome.”® He then 
adds, “at the same time it seems likely that they had a 
sort of a stamped coin even before the Greek invasion.” 
He is led to this conclusion chiefly by the fact “that the 
different tables, which are given in their law books, of the 
several values of gold and silver refer to weight, not to 
number.’ But this argument is of little value; for we 
know that the moncy of every country refers to weight. 





* Ariana Antiqua, p. £04. 
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Was not the Roman as a pound of brass ?—and what was 
the Greek drachma or the Hebrew shekel ?—and when the 
Roman soldier received his stipendium, and when he 
expended it, did he weigh the pieces or count them? And 
yet do not all the Latin expressions regarding monetary 
transactions, such as zmpendium, pretium pendere, &c., 
refer directly to weight ? 

Wilson was perhaps influenced by James Prinsep’s 
early opinion that the Hindus derived their knowledge of 
coinage from the Bactrian Greeks.’ But this was his 
first hasty deduction put forth in 1832, before he had 
seen any really ancient Hindu coins: for, three years 
later, with Stacy’s rich collection before him, he no longer 
‘‘ contended that the Hindus had no indigenous currency 
of the precious metals. On the contrary, he thought 
that evidence would be found, in the coins he was about 
to describe, that they circulated small pieces of a given 
meight, that stamps mere given to them varying under 
different circumstances, and that many of these earliest 
tokens exhibit several stamps consecutively impressed on 
the same piece, until at last the superposed impressions, 
not those of a die but rather of a punch, came to resemble 
the devices seen on the Indo-Scythian coins, in cormpany 
with which they have been found buried in various 
places,” as at Behat. But he still ventured to uphold 
that from the time the Greeks entered India ‘‘ may be 
assumed the adoption of a die-device, or of coined money 
properly so called, by the Hindus.’ This view he pro- 
pounds still more distinctly a few pages further on.”) “It 
is an indisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of 


1° Bengal Asiatic Socicty’s Journal, i. 394. 
* Thid., iv. 621. 
* Thid., iv. 626, 
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silver and gold, of a fixed weight, must have preceded 
the use of regular coin.” He therefore assigned the 
highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology to 
those small flattened bits of silver or other metal, which 
are found all over the country, “either quite smooth, or 
bearing only a few punch marks on one or both sides, and 
generally having a corner cut off, as may be conjectured, 
for the adjustment of their weight.” 

In this last passage Prinsep describes the numerous 
silver pieces, appropriately named punch-marked by him- 
self, which are found all over India from Kashmir to Cape 
Kumari, and from Sistan and Kabul to the mouths of the 
Ganges. But he omits all mention of the thick copper 
coins of Taxila and Kabul, with an elephant on one side 
and a lion on the other, which formed the prototype of 
the coinage of the Indo-Grecian kings Pantaleon and 
Agathokles. These are true coins, impressed with a 
single die on each side.?2. It is true that the reverse die 
is frequently smaller than the blank upon which it was 
struck, yet this was also the case with all the famous old 
tetradrachms of Athens, and the well-known didrachms of 
Corinth, and it may still be seen on the money of Philip 
the father of Alexander. But there are numerous other 
coins found at Taxila, and more rarely at Kabul, which 
are struck upon one side only, from which I infer that 
they are older than those with types on both faces.” 

But if the Hindus derived their knowledge of die coinage 
from the Greeks, as argued by Prinsep and Wilson, I 
would ask “ which are the first specimens of their die- 
struck money?” They cannot be the square copper 





™ See Ariana Antiqua, Pl. xv., figs. 26 and 27. 
* For three specimens see Ariana Antiqua, Pl. xv., figs. 28, 
29, and 80; but I possess many others of different types. 
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coins of Taxila stamped with the elephant and lion, 
because these rude pieces of about 180 grains, and with 
one or more corners cut off, are quite foreign, both in 
their shape and in their standard, to any known Greek 
coins. The types also are native, and the elephants are 
more like the real animal than any of the representations 
on the coirs of the Greek kings of Syria. But there is 
one variety of these coins, which instead of the lion has a 
galloping horse on the reverse, a type which was most 
probably imitated from the copper coins of Kuthydemus. 
Indeed, a single specimen of this type in the British 
Museum has a Greek monogram under the horse, and 
consequently this particular coin must have been struck 
some time after the Greeks had established themselves 
in Kabul. 





My conclusion is that when the Greek dominion was first 
established by Pantaleon in 246 B.c., the square copper 
coins bearing the elephant and lion formed the native 
currency of Taxila and Kabul, which were immediately 
imitated by Pantaleon and Agathokles. Some time after- 
wards, or about 200 8.c., the people of ‘l'axila may have 
copied the galloping horse from the round copper coins 
of Euthydemus, to which, in the unique specimen here 
represented, they added the Greek monogram for Taxila 
itself. Admitting that these coins are contemporary with 
Euthydemus, I contend that those previously mentioned 
with the types of the elephant and lion must have been 
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in use when Pantaleon established the Greek dominion in 
the Kabul valley, and that the earlier coins, which are 
struck upon one face only, were most probably the 
current money at the time of Alexander’s invasion. 

That the punch-marked coins existed before the time 
of Alexander seems to me quite certain, for they could 
not have been imitated from any other known coins. In 
the early Greek money we have only the youth of coinage ; 
hut in these punch-marked pieces of India, we see money 
in its most immature state, in the very infancy of the 
numismatic art. But the point is placed beyond all 
dispute by the discovery, about 1853, of a number of 
silver coins in the Kangra district, comprising specimens 
of Antimachus II., Philoxenes, Lysias, Antiaikidas, and 
Menander, together with a few punch-marked pieces, the 
last being much worn, whilst all the Greek coins were 
comparatively fresh.* 

Let us now examine such coins as we know must have 
followed the close of the Greek rule in North-west India 
and Kabul. ‘he first are those of the Indo-Scythians, 
on which we find the letters, the language, and the 
mythology of Greece distinctly preserved, even when the 
king proclaims his devoted adherence to Buddhism by the 
title of “ defender of the true Dharma.’’ Contemporary 
with the Indo-Scythians were the Satraps of Saurashtra, 
whose silver coins of the Attic standard hear on the 
obverse a head, surrounded by barbarous Greck letters. 
These Satrap coins are undoubted imitations of the 
Greek money; but they are widely different from the 
punch-marked silver coins of the indigenous currency. 





*T owe this information to Mr. E. C. Bayley, a highly 
experienced Numismatist, who was Deputy Commissioner of 
the Kangra District where the coins were discovered. 


e 
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Following the Indo-Scythians came the powerful Gupta 
kings of Northern India. Their earliest gold coins are 
imitations of the gold money of their predecessors the 
Indo-Scythians, and their silver coins are imitations of 
Satrap money of Saurashtra, as the Indo-Scythians had 
no currency in that metal. 

But the Hindus would appear to have struck coins to- 
wards the latter end of the Greek rule; for a recent find 
of 32 silver coins in a field at Jwala Mukhi, near Kangra, 
consisted of 27 Philopator hemidrachms of Apollodotus in 
good condition, with 3 bilingual coins of Amegha-bhuti, 
1 of Dhara Ghosha, and 1 of Vamika Rudra Vama. The 
types of the last are a bull and an elephant, like those 
of the well-known square hemidrachms of Apollodotus, 
excepting only that the elephant on the Indian coin has 
his trunk raised. These 5 Indian coins are also undoubted 
imitations of hemidrachms of the Attic standard. 

From all the evidence which I have brought forward, it 
appears to me quite clear that the punch-marked 
silver coins of India were anterior to the expedition of 
Alexander. We might therefore reasonably expect to 
find some allusion to Indian money in the records of the 
Macedonian conquest of the Panjib. This proof I can 
now produce in a passage of Quintus Curtius describing 
the reception of Alexander by Amphis, Raja of Taxila. 
On this occasion he presented golden crowns to Alexander 
and all his friends, in addition to 80 talents of “ coined 
silver.”*> The words used by Curtius are signati argentt, 
which cannot possibly bear any other meaning than that 
of actual coin, as signatus was the special term used by 
the Romans to denote coined money. 





* Vita Alexandri, viii. 13—41. ‘ Prater hxe signati argenti 
LXXX talenta dono dedit,” 
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To this evidence I may add a passage of Arrian, 
describing the gifts presented to Alexander by the 
subjects of Sambus, when they opened the gates of 
Sindomana to the conqueror. These consisted of 
elephants and Xxefpara drnpiGunoav, the latter being gene- 
rally considered as coined money. The word yehyara was 
certainly in common use for money, whatever may have 
been intended by the qualifying term drnpiOpnoav, Mr. 
Thomas has pointed out that the usual translation of 
numeratd pecunid has been objected to, and that one 
writer proposed to read avapiOyyra.2” I believe that all the 
objectors have been under the impression that the Hindus 
did not possess a coinage in the time of Alexander, which 
naturally suggested an attempt to explain away the true 
meaning of xphpara, As for anxypiOunoav I certainly look 
upon it as equivalent to the Latin numeratd, which was 
commonly used for ready cash—and I conclude therefore 
that the presents consisted of actual coin, and not of 
bullion or crude metal. 

But a still further confirmation of the same fact may 
be derived from one of the common ancient names for the 
silver kérsha, which is used by Manu himself and through- 
out the Buddhist Sutras. This name is Purdna, which 
means simply the “ old.”” Now I would ask under what 
possible circumstances could the Indian silver hdrsha 
have been called “old”? at the time of the compilation 
of the Buddhist Sutras, about 200 s.c.? I do not 
hesitate to reply that they must have received this name 
shortly after the expedition of Alexander, when they were 
first brought into contact with the Greek money of 
Alexander’s successors. From the common use of the 





2 Anabasis, vi. 16. 
* Prinsop’s Essays, 1. 228. 
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word dramya in after times, I infer that the punch-marked 
silver coins must have been called purdna dramya or 
“old drachms,”’ in contradistinction to the new drachms 
of the Greek standard, when they were first introduced 
by the successors of Alexander. ‘I'o the same period I 
would attribute the appellation of shad-vodrika dramya, 


or ‘drachm of six vodris,”’ 


which is found in an inscrip- 
tion so late as a.p. 1216.8 This distinction must certainly 
have been handed down from an early period, when there 
were two dramyas, or drachms, of different values in 
currency at the same time. The punch-marked silver 
voin must then have been the purdna dramya, or “ old” 
drachin of 4 vodris or oboli, while the “new” Greek 
drachm was the shad-vodrika, or shad-boddika, dramya, or 
drachm of 6 vodris or obols. If the Hindus had learned 
the art of coinage from the Grecks, they would never 
have possessed any other dramya but that of 6 vodris. 

In favour of the existence of an indigenous Indian 
coinage prior to the time of Alexander, I would remark 
that if the Hindus had derived their knowledge of cuinage 
from the Greeks, the types, shape, and standard of all 
their money would have been Greek. But instead of 
this expected imitation we find that the early copper coins 
of Taxila differ from the Greek money in every single 
point. hey are square in form, different in standard, 
and indigenous in type. They are besides utterly without 
inscriptions ; and this difference appears to me to offer 
a really crucial test of the asserted imitation. For I 
coutend that if the Hindus had copied the square copper 
coins of Pautaleon and Agathokles, they would certainly 
have adopted inscriptions, as they actually did in after 





* Bengal Asiatic So-zicty's Journal, 1850, p. 465. 
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times, as we know from the Satrap coins of Saurashtra, 
and from the still earlier coins of Amzgha-bhuti, Dhara 
Ghosha, and Vamaka. I therefore look upon the numerous 
copper coins of Taxila, a province in immediate contact 
with Kabul, as a purely indigenous currency. 

James Prinsep was led to doubt the early existence 
of Indian money by a statement of the rather credulous 
chronicler Pausanias, who says, “ Indeed even at present, 
(a.p. 160 to 180), those that sail to India report that 
Indian equivalents are given for the Grecian commodities 
which are carried thither, but that the inhabitants are 
unacquainted with money, though their country abounds 
with gold and brass.?® Now this assertion is directly 
contradicted by his contemporary Arrian, the author of 
the Erythrzan Periplus, who says that the Roman goid 
was exchanged with advantage against the native gold 
coin called kaltis.°° But the story told by Pliny of the 
freedman of Annius Plocamus, who was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Ceylon, about a.p. 50, is a still earlier con- 
futation of the silly gossip preserved by Pausanias. The 
King of Ceylon, he says, admired and approved some 
Roman denarii, because they were all of the same weight, 
although evideutly coined at different times, from the 
various heads that were upon them.*! But this very 
observation shows that he had been accustomed to the 
use of other coins which were not of uniform weight. 

I have not thought it necessary to do more than allude 
to the numerous passages in the Buddhist Sutras and 
chronicles which refer to actual money, because Mr. 
Thomas has brought these so prominently to notice in his 





7 Lakonia, iii. 2. 
 Nopiopa re xpucov, 6 Aeydpwevog KaAris. 
| Plinii, Nat. Hist., lib. vi. c. 22. 
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very full and valuable disquisition on “ Ancient Indian 
Weights and Coins,” that they are now easily accessible ; 
and I am glad to be able to refer the reader to that 
Essay, in which he has so successfully upheld the inde- 
pendent origin of the ancient Indian coinage, which I 
have always advocated. 

It now only remains to notice the relative values of the 
three metals, gold, silver, and copper, of which these 
coins are made. In the time of Alexander the price of 
gold was ten times that of silver ; and the gold stater, or 
didrachmon, was equal to 20 silver drachmas. In India, 
where gold was found in considerable quantities, while 
silver was comparatively scarce, the price of gold was only 
eight times that of silver under the native rule. This is 
shown by the valuation of the gold suvarna of 140 grains 
at 25 silver Adrshas of 44°8 grains pure metal; as 44:8 
x 25 = 1120 grains, which, divided by 140, gives 8 rates 
exactly. In treating of the relative values of the Greek 
and Indian money, I have assumed that the silver coins 
of Alexander were quite pure. This is not exactly the 
case; as the result of several assays shows that they 
contain only 963 per cent. of silver, and 33 per cent. of 
alloy. But as gold has been found in these coins to the 
extent of .4z, or one-quarter of a grain,” it seems to me 
almost certain that the silver money of Alexander was as 
pure as the scientific skill of his workmen could make it, 
that is always supposing the presence of the gold to have 
been unknown. If, however, the presence of the gold was 
known, the value of } grain would be 23 grains of silver, 
which would partly cover the deficiency in value of the 
oor But I fully believe that the presence of the eee 





% Hussey, Essay on the Ancient Weights and Money, p. 71, 
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was quite unknown, and that the silver was honestly 
esteemed to he quite pure. 

The coins of the Greek kings of Bactria appear to 
follow the same standard ; but with the use of the Ariano- 
Pali alphabet, the silver coins of the Greek kings of 
Kabul and India become somewhat heavier, 16 good 
didrachmas of 7 different kings averaging 146°6 grains, and 
numerous hemidrachmasof 17 kings averaging 36°35 grains. 
The full weight of the hemidrachma was therefore not 
less than 36°5, or perhaps 37, grains. But this was not 
all pure silver, as I found that 70 hemidrachmas of 
Apollodotus and Menander, assayed at five different times, 
gave an average weight of 35°58 grains in weight, but 
only 32°78 grains of silver. Assuming the full weight of 
the hemidrachma at from 36°5 to 37 grains, the amount 
of pure silver in each coin, at the above rate, would have 
been from 33:6 to 384 grains, which agrees with the Attic 
standard of 33°6 grains for the hemidrachma, and 67-2 
grains for the drachma, which I have adopted in this 
disquisition. I have recently melted 106 hemidrachmas, 
from the Sonpat find, of Heliokles, Straton, Antimachus 
II., Antialkidas, Apollodotus, and Hermeus, besides 475 
hemidrachmas of Menander, which gave almost the same 
result as the previous assays. The actual value of the 
later coins was therefore the same as that of the earlier 
ones, the alloy having no doubt been purposely added, as 
in our modern European coinage, for the purpose of 
hardening the silver. The amount of alloy was probably 
fixed at one-tenth, which would have increased the weight 
of the hemidrachma from 33:6 grains of pure silver to 
36:96 grains of hatdened silver, which agrecs with the full 
weights of 37 grains of the best preserved specimens, 

After the Greek occupation, the relative values of gold 
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and silver in North-west India must have changed from 8 
to 10 rates. This was only the natural consequence of 
the redistribution of the great hoards of silver money 
obtained by Alexander in Persia, where the rate of gold 
to silver was 13 to 1. The result of this change was a 
slight fall in the value of the silver kdrsha of India. 
Before the time of Alexander it had been worth 4th of 44:8, 
or 5°6 grains of gold; but after the Greek occupation it 
was worth only 2,th of its weight, or 4°48 grains of gold; 
and as the silver kdrsha was only equal to two-thirds of 
the Greek drachma, the value of the stater in Indian 
money became 30 silver kdrshas, at 13 kédrsha to the 
drachma. 

Of the price of copper in Greece the learned Béckh was 
‘unable to find any definite statement.” But from the 
value which I have now assigned to the /epton of seven-tenths 
of a grain of silver, or 33°6 grains of copper, which is exactly 
half a drachma in weight, the relative proportion between 
silver and copper in Greece was 1 to 48. In India at the 
same time it was 1 to 50, the Adrsha of 44:8 grains of 
silver being worth 16 panas of copper of 140 grains 
each, or 16 x 140 = 2,240 grains of copper were 
equivalent to 44°8 grains of silver, which gives exactly 50 
rates. The small difference of 2 rates between 48 and 50 
is caused by the difference of weight between the Indian 
pana of 140 grains, and the Greek dichalkon of 134-4 
grains. The copper coins of the Greek kings of Bactriana 
adhere to the Greek standard, but those of the Greek 
kings of Ariana and India would seem to have been 
raised to the Indian standard. The following list shows 
this result very clearly :— 


* Public Economy of Athens, p. 30. 
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1 Pantaleon . : . . . 138-00 grains. 
16 Eukratides 7 . . - 18719 ,, 

7 do. half coins give é - 13828 ,, 

8 do. quarter coins . . 14024 ,, 
16 Apollodotus * A : - 14887 ,, 

1 do. half coin . : - 72:00 =«,, 

5 Antimachus . . , . » 13875 ,, 

1 Antialkidas . . . 7 - 14000 ,, 

3 Menander ; : 5 : - 141:33 _s,, 

& Epander . : ‘ : 5 . 14360 ,, 
13 Hermazus é ; : ‘ . 138:34 —,, 
77 coins give ‘ ‘ . : . 140°78 average. 


The Greek coinage of India would thus appear to have 
been assimilated very early with the indigenous copper 
money of the country. I have already pointed out that the 
square copper money of Pantaleon and Agathokles of 
about 180 grains weight was an actual Indian coin 
mentioned by Manu, and equal to 1} pana.™ To this 
evidence I will now add the large copper pieces of 
Demetrius, of which three specimens weigh respectively 
364, 3593, and 357 grains, giving an average of 360°16 
grains, or exactly 23 panas, which is another of the coins 
mentioned by the Indian lawgiver Yajnavalkya as a fine.® 
Similarly my Horse coin of Menander, which now weighs 
679 grains, must originally have weighed about 700 
grains, or just 5 panas, asum which is also mentioned 
by Yajnavalkya. The Dolphin coin of Menander, weigh- 
ing 343 grains, and the Ox-head coins weighing 341, are, 
I think, further examples of the 23 pana pieces. The 
large Victory coins of 246 grains are perhaps intended 
for 2 pana pieces, named dripana, of 280 grains, although 
it is not improbable that they were hemiobols, or pieces 
of 4 chalki of the Greek standard of 268°8 grains. But 
as this mixture of standard would have been extremely 

“In fact I possess several old Indian coins of this very 


weight. 
* English Translation of Code, ii. 297. 
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inconvenient, I conclude that the chalkous, which was the 
Greek copper unit, must have been raised from the Attic 
standard of 67:2 to 70 grains, so as to assimilate the two 
systems by making the Greek chalkous exactly equal to 
half an Indian pana. 

In conclusion, I may mention that two at least of the 
Indian names of coins were not unknown to Western 
authors, as Hesychius calls the xépoa, ‘Actavéy vopicpua, 
and the xopeimov, vépicpa rap A’tyvtrioss, 76 Kepoaiov Leydpuevov. 
The first of these is evidently the Indian Adrsha, and the 
second is the kdrshapa or kdrshapana. For wap’ A'tyurrios 
I would therefore propose to read mapa Tvmriowc, and to 
refer the name to the powerful family of Gupta kings. 
Now the work of Hesychius is generally considered to 
have been abridged from the larger lexicon of Diogenianus, 
who flourished in the second century of the Christian era, 
at the very time that the Guptas were at the height of 
their power, under Chandra Gupta IJ. and Kumara 
Gupta, whose rule extended to Surashtra and Bharoch, or 
Syrastrene and Barygaza, where their silver coins are still 
found. 

As a means of convenient reference, I add a Table of 
Ancient Indian Coins, showing their relative valnes to 
each other, and their weights in English grains. 








GOLD. 
Suvarnas. 
No. | Grains. 
1 | 140-0 
3 | 70-0 
+ | 35-0 
$ | 28:0 
va | 14:0 
ve 70 
vy 56 
as | 3-5 
ay 2°8 
to 1:75 
és 1:40 
Teo 
7bo 
ZS 
330 
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GeneraL TABLE oF ANCIENT INDIAN ColrNs. 
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. Names 
| i 
ee On ere 
| 
Suvarna. 
Silver Pata, or Sata- 
mana. 
§ Darie. 


SILVER 
Kar-|Pad- | Ma- 
Shas. ikas, | nas, 
No. | No. | No. | Grains. 
25 {100 /200 | 1120-0 
123} 50 |100 560°0 
64) 25 | 50 | 280-0 
5 | 20 | 40 | 224-0 
23); 10 | 20 | 112-0 
_ 73| 15 84:0 
13 6 | 12 67°2 
li 5 | 10 56°0 
1 | 4 8 44°8 
— | 23 5 23°0 
% | 2 4 22-4 
—jiii 23; 14:0 
4] 1 2 11-2 
7:0 
| a] 1) 56 
| 35 
ve] El] a{ 28 
21 
1°4 
0-7 
0°35 
0:17 
0:14 


COPPER. 
Panas, 
No. | Grains. 

400 
200 
100 
80 
40 
30 
24 
20 
16 
10 
8 
5 | 700-0 
4] 560°0 
24) 350-0 
2 {| 280:0 
13} 175-0 
1 140:0 
105:0 
3 70:0 
i 35:0 
! 175 
vs 8:75 
ay 7:00 


Hebrew shekel. | 
Macedonian drachma. 
Persian siglos. 

Attic drachma. 
Phenician drachma. 


KArsuHa. 
Kona. 


Persian danake ** 
Tancra—Attic obolus 


Hemiobolion. 





Paxna—Dichalkon, 


Chalkous. 
Kaxini—Lepton. 
10 cowrees. 

5 cowrees. 

4 cowrees. 





% The Persian Aavdaxy is described as being somewhat 


heavier than the Attic. 


It was therefore the same coin as 


the Indian Tangka, which weighed 14 grains, although it con- 
tained only 11:2 grains of pure silver. 
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